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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Thomas Baldwin is n Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Renford Dambrough is a Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge, and Editor of Philosophy. 

A. F. L. Brest on is co-ediior of Arabic Literature to the End of the Umayyad Period, 1983. 

Richard Jlurghnrt's Hinduism in Great Britain: Perpetuation of religion in an alien cultural milieu will be 
published next year. 

John But! is a lecturer in Spanish at King's College. London. His books include Wrilers and Politics In Modern 
Spain. 1983. 

John Chad wick is Emeritus Reader in Greek at the University of Cambridge and Honorary Fellow of 
Downing College. He is an expert on the Lincnr B and other ancient scripts. 

Lynne Cooke is a lecturer in the History of An at University College London. 

David Crystal's books include The English Tone of Voice, 1975, and .-I First Dictionary of Linguistics and 
Phonetics, 1980. 

Valentine Cunningham is n Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He isthc authorof Everywhere Spoken 
Against: Dissent in the Victorian novel , 1975, and the editor of The Penguin Book of Spanish Civil War Verse, 

Richard Da venporl-HIncs is with the Business History Unit of the London School of Economics. He is editor 
or Business History and has recently been awarded the Wadsworth Prize for Business History for his Dudley 
Docker: Hie fife ail d times of a trade warrior, 1 985 . 

R. B. Dobson is Professor of History at the University of York. He is co-author of Rymesof Robin Hood: An 
introduction to the English outlaw, 1975. 

D. J. Enright’s The Alluring Problem: An essay on irony will be published luter'this year. 

Stanley Fish's books include The Living Temple, I978,nnd is Therea Text in this Class?: The authority of 
interpretive communities ,1981. 

Vic toriaGIcndlnnlng's book Vita: The life of V. Sackvilie-West was published in 1983. 

Andor Getnme is co-author of Architecture of Glasgow, 1968, and of Bristol: An architectural history, 1980. 
Paul Griffiths is the cdilorof The Thames and Hudson Encyclopaedia of Twentieth -Century Music. His books 
include New Sounds, New Personalities, 1985, and Boulez, 1978. 

David GrylLs is the authorof Guardians and Angels: Parents and children in nineteenth-century literature, 

1978. His The Paradox of Gisslng will he published this autumn. 

Nlchulns Horsfall is a lecturer in Greek and Latin at University College London. 

Paul Johnson's books include Enemies of Society , 1977. 

Jonathon Katz is a Research Fellow of Wolfson College, Oxford, and Hcud of the Indian Institute in the 
Bod Iciim Library. 

John Lucas’s Moderns and Contemporaries: Novelists, poets , critics was published last year. 

Andrew Motion’s collection of poems. Dangerous Play, was published in 1984. He Is Editorial Director at 
Chattoand Windus. His The Lamberts was published earlier this year. 

D. D. R. Owen is Professor of French at the University of St Andrews. He is the authorof 77i«? Legend of 
Roland: A pageant of the Middle Ages, 1973. 


Jonathan Parry leaches Social Anthropology at the London School of Economics. 

Oliver Reynolds’s collection of poems, SkevingmTs Daughter, was published last year. 

Richard Shannon is Professor of Modern History at University College, Swansea. The first voluraenfto 
biography of Gladstone was published in 1982. 

PelerSmllhisa lecturer in Philosophy at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. He Is the co-sni^ 
with O. R. Jones, of The Philosophy of Mind, which will be published later this year. 

Charles Townshend is Professor of History at the University of Kcele. His most recent book, Br/toMcM 
Wars: Counterinsurgency in the twentieth century, wi II be reviewed in n forthcomi ng issue of the TLS. 

John Ward is a lecturer in Economic History at the University of Edinburgh and the authorof Povem*iA 
Progress ill the Caribbean 1800-1960, 1985. 

Nigel Wilkins is a Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He is the cdilorof Two Miracles: La name 
iaissa son affaie: Saint Valentin, 1972. ' 

Gordons. Wood recently presented the Anson G. Phelps lectures at New York University on “The 
Radicalism of the American Revolution". 

INFORMATION, PLEASE 

E. M. Delafield (1890-1943), author of The Antony Knivet or Knyvet, whose account of b 
Diary of a Provincial Lady, novelist, play- voyage with Cavendish in 1591-2 was prime 

wright, and short-story writer; recollections, by Purchas in 1625: any information; for: 

particularly of her lectures; for a study of her edition of part of his narrative, 
writing career. Philip Edwards. 

Violet Powell. Department of English Literature, UnJwniij 

The Chantry, nr Frorae, Somerset BA11 3 LJ. Liverpool, PO Box 147, Liverpool L69 3BX. 


Wilkie Collins', any unpublished letters or 
other manuscript material by, or relating to, 
Collins, in private hands; for a commissioned 
biography. 

Catherine Peters. 

45 Chalfont Road. Oxford 0X2 6TJ. 

Gerald Brenan: any unpublished letters from 
Brenan or significant memories of him; for a 
commissioned biography. 

Jonathan Gathorae-Hardy. 

31 Blacksmith's Yard. Bioham, Fakenham, Norfolk 
NR21 OAL. 


Antony Knivet or Knyvet, whose account of fo 
voyage with Cavendish in 1591-2 was printed 
by Purchas in 1625: any information; fora 
edition of part of his narrative. 

Philip Edwards. 

Department of English Literature, Univeniij (< 
Liverpool, PO Box 147, Liverpool L69 3BX. 

Sir Basil Zaharoff (18497-1936): any lelieit, 
photographs, memorabilia or other infom> 
tion; for a biography. 

Edward C. Ezell. 

National Museum of American History, Saftbro 
ian Institution, Washington, DC 20560, USA. 

Edmund Wilson: an y information, anecdotes, 
etc about Wilson’s connections with England, 
for an authorized study. 

Lewis M. Dabney. 

Department of English, University of Wyonaj, 
Laramie, Wyoming 82071, USA. 
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translated aria introduced by 

Francis Scarf e 

The complete verse of 
Charles Baudelaire is 
presented for the first 
time in a text with 
English prose trans- 
lations. Francis Scarfe’s 
edition is q substantial 
revision and enlarge- 
ment of his Baudelaire, 
selection published by 
Penguin in 1961. 

£12.95 cloth 

£5. 95 paper 400 pages 
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Conferences 

INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE FOR 
THE HISTORY OF THE 
HUMAN SCIENCES 

To be held at the UNIVERSITY 
QF DURHAM 23rd - 25lh Sepl- 
embar. Speakers will Include: 

Professor W. Baldamua; Dr. 
Stephen Banri; Dr. Gillian Beer; 
Professor Harold Berehady; 
Professor Warner Callebauf; Dr. 
Robert Farr; Professor Marike 
Finlay: Dr. John Forrester; Pr6- 
feasor Michael Ann Holly; Pro- 
fessor Wayne Hudspn; Hermlnlo 
Martlhe; Dr, J, C. Marqulor; 
Dr. Anthony Pagden, Professor 
Manfred Riedel;. Dr. . Nikolas 
Rose; Dr. Roger Smith; Dr. 
Robert M. Young. 

Details from Robin Williams, 
Department of Sociology, 
University of Durham. 
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annum. 1 
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Secretary. King's College, Cambridge 
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L ANNE MIDDLETON WAGNER 

1 Jean-Baplisle Carpeaux: Sculptor of the 
Second Empire 

328pp. Yale University Press. £35. 

0300 1)36051 

This is a genuinely original book, one of those 
rare works of art history that change the way 
we view not just the artist under dicussion, but 
thearl of the period. Rather than a monograph 
on Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux, or his biography, 
Anne Wagner has written a methodical inquiry 
into the making of a sculptor and of sculpture 
in nineteenth-century France. Wagner rele- 
gates all the human interest to a four-page 
chronology preceding the thirty-one pages of 
footnotes at the end of the text: Carpeaux's 
notoriously unhappy private life is barely 
mentioned. 

The mason’s son is first seen as a sort of 
statistic, the inheritor of a well-defined profes- 
sional tradition, destined from his birth in 
Valenciennes in 1827 to take his place some- 
where among the huge, almost nnonymous, 
army of sculptors - statualres, omemanistes , 
and sculpteurs sur bois - as a marble carver, 
plaster worker, or even frametnaker. Most of 
these men were working-class and started off in 
the provincial t coles or acadimies. There they 
learned the first elements of draughtsmanship, 
not from artists but from handbooks or draw- 
ing courses meant for boys studying to be arti- 
sans. Wagner discusses such handbooks in de- 
tail, working her way through page after page 
of disembodied eyes, noses and limbs because 
a boy like Carpeaux was taught that an eye or 
an elbow had only one shape - the shape the 
student could see for himself on the litho- 
graphed page. For youths who later became 
.semi-skilled workers, this stultifying method 
worked perfectly well, but for those who be- 
came artists, it must have taken years of correc- 
tive drawing from life to learn to see nature as it 
is. Because it placed him within the education- 
al system, this early training both set Carpeaux 
on the path to becoming an artist (indeed, a 
very great one) and constituted the earliest of 
the hurdles he would have to overcome before 
achieving anything like originality in his art. 

After leaving the provincial academy it was 
rot at all obvious where a young man would fit 
. the hierarchical system of education 
lhathad operated in France since the latter half 
°f •he eighteenth century. Like Carpeaux, he 


could attend the Ecole Granule de Dcssin in 
Paris (the Petite £colc), essentially a training 
ground for artisans where a hopeful sculptor 
might begin his studies but where, if he lacked 
either talent or capital , he would end up merely 
as a practician, the man who carved the marble 
to the designs of the sculptor. On the other 
hand, if he was lucky he could go on to the 
£cole des Beaux-Arts where he might become 
a sculptor-an artist- who conceived the statue 
and received the glory. In theory and often in 
practice, all the sculptor did was to work out his 
subject and composition, model the plaster 
and leave pointer and practlcien to get on with 
it: I had always believed, though Wagner does 
not confirm the story, that Carpeaux's allergy 
to marble dust kept him well away from his 
own statues. If this is not true, (he point is that 
it could be. 

The first chapters, examining the sculptor's 
training, provide information available in print 
for the first time in English and fill a huge gap 
in our knowledge of the course of instruction 
for any artist who went through the system. 
They explain both the reasons for French pre- 
eminence in sculpture in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and also the severe limitations that these 
educational methods imposed upon (lie sculp- 
tors themselves. The level of preparation - the 
study from costs, from life, in relief, in the 
round, in composition (but not in technique) - 
was so intense, so geared to force only the most 
dedicated to the forefront, that an artist with 
any technical competence was bound to 
emerge from the school’s endless series of con- 
cours as a master. The system created genera- 
tion after generation of men upon whom the 
State could call with perfect confidence to pro- 
duce exactly the right statue for the right 
square or building. 

There was no room here for isolated genius. 
Young sculptors all emerged from the £cole 
des Beaux-Arts thinking and sculpting alike. 
The system was also self-perpetuating. Only 
academics were allowed to criticize the stu- 
dents’ works, and only the students of those 
same professors won the Prix de Rome and 
themselves became academics. Usually - if a 
prize were awarded at all - the least offensive 
statue would carry the day, and it was safest to 
strive for the exact middle, to conform but not 
too much. What is remarkable in reading this 
book and looking at its reproductions of the 
entries submitted by different artists for the 
same competition, is that we too begin to think 
like the Academy, using very much the same 
criteria as the original judges. 


Wagner's thesis is that Curpcaux both typi- 
fied and transcended the experience of the 
sculptor within a system designed to constrict 
him, from (he moment that lie picked up si 
pencil to the moment that he won the Prix do 
Rome nnd beyond. In removing the assump- 
tions and myths of earlier biographers, she 
shows a working-class outsider clawing - not 
too strong a word - his way to the Prix de 
Rome. And in (his desperation he wus typical. 
If art was glorious, the profession of the sculp- 
tor was not. The line between sculptor and 
labourer was exceptionally thin, and failure at 
any one stage cast the artist into the worker's 
abyss. In pursuit of his goal Carpeaux dropped 
one muster, the excellent Francois Rude, 
whose students did not win the Prix de Rome, 
in favour of Fruncisquc Durct, n far less 
talented sculptor whose students did. He also 
cheated. In 1846 during the Prixdc Rome com- 
petition he was caught hiding a set of (forbid- 
den) tracings and expelled. Only mildly put 
out, and not remotely ashamed, he continued 
to enter year nftcr year until he finally gained 
the prize in 1854, nged twenty-seven. He is 
shown here as ambitious, tough, and rather 
likcoblc, his hnrd education helping to form 
the man Edmond and Jules de Goncnurt met in 
1865 with two other (unnamed) sculptors: 

they seemed to us sinister and impoverished. They 
had soB hats and the old overcoats of stagecoach 
travellers. Hands in their pockets, backs wedged up 
against pieces of furniture, they went on standing, 
like people who didn't know how to sit down. They 
had the voices of workers nut in the world, the de- 
based, mannered accent of some young comedian 
who pours out his words without being sure of their 
spelling, or nf n pimp who rolls his r's. Everything 
about them breathed alack of education .... Their 
faces, pale and lined with poverty, seemed dirtied by 
rough stubble, the beards the people wear. In them 
could be read an indefinable wretchedness, u with- 
drawal, n past in the bohemia Hint embitters. 

When the Goncourts wrote this passage. 
Carpeaux was already at the top or his profes- 
sion, winner of the Prix de Rome, favourite of 
the Imperial family. Wagner asks how, exactly, 
he achieved this success. The catalyst seems to 
have been Carpeaux’s imaginative, extrava- 
gant response to Italy. la discussing two early 
masterpieces from his Roman years, “Jeune 
Pficheur & la coquille” (1859) and H Ugolin et 
ses fils” (1857-61) Wagner concentrates not on 
any vague notion of genius, but on inspiration, 
and specifically on his obsessive draughts- 
manship, which Rome, and the statues he saw 
there, seemed to relax and set free. Page after 


page or his notebook drawings arc seen to have 
unfettered his imagination, allowing him to 
combine impossible poses and to experiment 
with extreme facial contortions on paper be- 
fore attempting to work Ilium out in plaster. 
He wus thus able to think in far bolder - one 
wants to say more manic - images than his 
contemporaries, so many of whom were en- 
gaged in the production of warmed-over ver- 
sions of the antique, exactly as they had been 
trained to do. And so, the ‘'Jeune Pficheur", 
his homage to his first master Rude’s ''Petit 
Pficheur nupolitain” (1833), owes its vitality to 
the sculptor's observation of the local inhabi- 
tants (Rude had not been to Italy when he 
carved his stntuc), emerging out of the pencil 
studies of Italian life in Cnrpuaux’s notebooks. 
Where Rude's urchin, for all his charm, re- 
mains merely a model posing in a Parisian ate- 
lier, Carpeaux’s is a real lazzaroi ie, swinging 
his body, and letting his splayed fingers ex- 
citedly revolve the shell at his car. By compari- 
son with Rude’s stiff figure, the murblc flesh 
here seems sensuous and yielding. 

In the sketchbooks we also find Carpeaux's 
studies after the aid masters, nnd here un inves- 
tigation into the sources of his "Ugolino" is 
particularly rewarding. Behind that remark- 
able statue lies Carpeaux’s obsession with 
Michelangelo, nnd in particular with the 
Lorenzo dc’ Medici (1524-34) in the Medici 
Chapel. When lie came to work out the com- 
position for his own statue the process wns, hs it 
were, already in progress in the sketchbooks - 
drawings for "Ugolino" arc found on the same 
pugc as studies after Michelangelo, and the two 
arc charged nnd exciting. 

Wagner argues that the freedom of the pre- 
liminary draughtsmanship accounts in part for 
the wilder excesses of the final group. Its mean- 
ing con more or less be worked out simply by 
looking at it, because the whole blood-curdling 
story of starvation and cannibalism is conveyed 
entirely through the dense anatomical tangle of 
the four figures. U go lino's scrunched Loes, aw- 
ful grimace, fingers clawing nl the face and 
gnawed by (he teeth; the dead baby and dying 
adolescents; the limbs all intertwined like the 
Laocodn closed in upon itself: “Ugolin ct ses 
fils" is, f suppose, the ultimate bad-t»stc sta- 
tue; were it not so powerful it would be n joke. 
In fact, laugh teT - nervous laughter - was the 
reaction it provoked at the Salon, where the 
critics, finding that a textual source was un- 
necessary for understanding all the implica- 
tions of the group, were unable to bring them- 
selves to refer in print to the peculiarly unclean 
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crime of which Ugolino was guilty. Only the 
caricaturists felt distanced enough to spell it 
out. 

Carpeaux obsessively pursued worldly suc- 
cess, and specifically the patronage of the 
emperor. At the height of his powers lie pro- 
duced a portrait of the Prince Imperial in which 
his intention was to strike a middle distnnee 
between public and private portrait. As a result 
the statue is so understated that it confused the 
critics and it too was ignored by them. Subse- 
quently it failed to sell in reproduction. In her 
excellent discussion of its iconography. Wag- 
ner insists on the political dimension of a statue 
one thinks of as mainly characterized by a sort 
of wispy charm. The Prince is shown not in 
military uniform, lest he savour too much of 
the dictator he was being groomed to become, 
but as a bourgeois lad burdened with the care 
of people whom he was destined to rule - their 
equal, but better. Even the dog. Nero, plays 
his role, for he did not belong (o the Prince but 
to his father, and in the statue he serves in loco 
parentis. Tills image of stability and security 
had to be carefully projected precisely because 
the hoy's future was so hideously insecure: 
indeed, the government actually joined forces 
with Carpeaux to publish reductions of the 
statue in bronze and porcelain in order to dis- 
seminate the image of the Prince to French 
people, like a very superior Charles and Diana 
toffee mug. In this chapter we arc introduced 
to Carpeaux 's enthusiastic commercialization 
of his art, though Wagner does not choose to 
deal with the question of the sheer scale on 
which the sculptor and his atelier mobilized 
themselves to extend the reproduction of repli- 
cas after 1872. The Atelier Carpeaux was a 
business, pure and simple, employing a pro- 
duction manager, sales manager, publishing a 
catalogue with prices, advertising, exhibiting, 
and holding public auctions. At quite an early 
stage Carpeaux himself had very little to do 
with the production and marketing of his work, 
which was, moreover, carried on by his widow 
and heirs after his death, despite instructions in 
his will that the museum at Valenciennes be 
granted the right to cast and distribute his 
works, which were to “be reproduced and 
spread as widely as possible" for the benefit oF 
those heirs. Wagner's discussion of the repro- 
duction of the portrait of the Prince Imperial is 
i relatively straightforward. But there an; diffi- 
culties with other models, such as the “Jeune • 
Pfichcur" , of which so many kinds of casts and 
versions exist that, when confronted with one 
in marble, bronze or terracotta, it is rarely easy 
to understand what, precisely, we are looking 

The best chapter in the book, and one that . 
[might almost have stood on its own as a title of 
the old art-in-context kind, is the penultimate, 
non “La Danse" (1865-9), formerly on the 
facade of Gomier's Opdra in Paris. The famil- 
iar leaping Gdnie encircled by dimpled, fat- 
bottomed dancers always seems to me the 
embodiment of Parisian' high spirits — not so 
much those of Galeti Parisienne as of that Cold 
Porter lyric about Paris being the place to start ' 
if your auntie wants to be a bacchante. So it is 
surprising to learn .that the outcry over its sup- ' 
pbsed.indecency and impurity was taken 
■ >senougly enough for Gamier to agree to rfi- 
, move it, and that orily war -with Prussia de- •' 
fleeted attention from the scandal and so saved 
front being sold to a Turkish collector of 
. ; ^ high-class pornography. A vandal flungink on . 
,ohe of the dancers* jiggling thighs; the news- 
'papers would not leave t|tie subject alone; arid : 
Carpenux himself - ever ready to capitalize « 
-joined, the circus by having the vandalized 
s photographed and the prints, stamped 
- >vv!jfW his own atelier imprint, hawked around 
: |Priris. ' : 

■ Gamier Wanted Ills faptde ; infinitesimally • 
'enlivened with staid neo-classic groups with • 
.. titles such as "La Musiqbe instnimontale’VAs 
, Wagner remarks, what was called for was po- ■ 
Jite applause with gloved hands, not a quasi- : 

; ■ revoiuno pary mbb.mill i ng about u nder the sta- : 

; tuc. after its unveiling, Why then did Carpeaux’ 5 
crisate a work so violently original? It is possi-i j 
Me* of course, that he was simply impressed by 
‘the notoriety of works like ClesirigcrV’Fem- . 
•me piqude par un serpent” (1847) or Pradier’s >, 

. “Satyre et Bacchante’* ( J834) and set out to 
create an equally sensational group. But much 
r more likely he was simply ’motivated by ambi- ' 

.(l 




A detail from Carpeaux’s “Ugolhi etsesfils” taken from the book reviewed here. 



great art - art that specifically would not blend 
into a facade, but would be likened to Clodion 
or Bernini. In this he succeeded, because these 


whores, these dancers of the can-can, accused 
in their time of appearing drunken, lascivious, 
even plain sweaty, have alone among the 
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Jean-Ldon G 6 tdme is not the most engaging 
figure in nineteenth-century French art. He 
was the 1 enemy of Impressionism, campaigning 
against the Manet memorial exhibition in 1883 
and. the Calllebotte Bequest in 1894. He 
looked like a Chief of Police and was proud of 
the fact: Courbet named his donkey after him. 
His paintings are so finished that they hardly 
seem to have been painted at all - less works of 
art than waxworks. He found It difficult to 
suggest movement or atmosphere.or anything 
that was not reducible to line t and he made 
glaring errors of perspective, of lighting and of 
taste. 

Yet, to the average art lover of the age, his 
work offered the irresistible effect of the re- 
mote made wonderfully present: Thanks to 
just enough historical arid ethnographic home- 
work, and a great deal of attention to costurtie, 
He could palm the death of. Caesar, Christian 
martyrs abqutio bo eaten by lioris, Louis XIV 
..taking breakfast with Molifere, Napoleon con- 
templating the Sphinx, Arab warriors, riding 
across (he desert , or the forbidden interior of a 
mosquo Or harem with all the factual credibility 
of a photograph. It madp him a.wry rich man. 

. Blit, allhough Us : qualities as- an artist are 
limited, they are by no means to’ be despised: 

. Gerald Ackerrtiaij has reconstructed Gfirdme's 

oeuvre with n passion jor detilliyHirthy df the' 

‘■nm n-fiimself . 


being whisked from one century or one part of 
the world to another, from one adventure to 
another, only the most aesthetically prudish of 
readers could fail to be entertained. The text, 
by contrast, is a little on the dull side. Acker- 
man gives us not so much the life, as the career 
- and his discussion of the works seldom moves 
beyond mere fact and description. And splen- 
did though the. 180 colour plates may be (with 
only a few blurry exceptiops), few are synchro- 
nized with the text; it does not help that there 
are no cross-references to them in the text, 
catalogue or index. There are, also, many 
mistakes that should have been picked up at 
the checking or proof-reading stages. For 
■ example, a pupil of Gdrdme’s . is variously 
referred to as “Muenier", “Menuier" and 
“Meunier"; when Qfirflme became a Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour there was no 
doubt rejoicing in Heaven, but it is hard to 
believe that Jules; Bastieri-Lepage, who had 
be*n dead for sixteen years, could have sent 

W.m a letter of congratulation. , 

• The contempt heaped upon Gfirdme by the 
ayant-garde and its supporters seem? tq have 
cheated an equal and opposite tendency to 
hero-worship among his admirers. Fanny Field 
Hering whose early coffee-table book on him 
Was published in New York in 1889, called him . 
the most eminent representative of high art of 
this nineteenth century" and wrote of his work 
untiled; sj nce the days of Leonardo da 
Viral ; in its marvellous comp^ehen8ive^ess' , . 

h 9 *Uch preposterous claims, 

: . . but hiS writing is still uncomfortably' eulogistic ; 
f. n . ^fehaye.; He mentions contehipbrary cri- 
P^ nt o ° t h ow wrorig they were; ’■ 
blames QaffiipeYfnjS takes in perspective on 

t ® <lt ® nd makeSaU kinds 
' lippres- 


groups on the facade been transferred, J 
Musde d'Orsay. There really is som^ 6 - 
lent going on in “La Danse^theSfe 
no stability. The longer one lootathe ^t 
,s thrown off-balance by the rolli^V 
bold glances that alone hold the 
together. These Courbet-womea wj<fc jj 
thighs and Parisian faces could be foucdSt 
night at the public bah: Carpeaux was feP 
French sculptor of his generalion u, Si 
the vernacular, to talk In a languaaS'-' 
not been translated from the Latin -■ 
language, lacking decorum, that O 
could understand. “La Danse" was dun! 
‘Stic of its time and place, and this is whaler 
it so controversial. 

Two exhibitions with catalogues supplenui 
Anne Wagner’s Carpeaux. The first h ^ - 
classic Metamorphoses In Nineteenth-Cm:, ■ 
Sculpture, organized by Jeanne L. W. Wo* 
man at the Fogg An Museum in 1975, ifc ' 
dealt with the question of reproductive & ‘ 
niques in sculpture, and to which WagneiwI' 
tributed the Carpeaux section. The sj' 
played to an empty house at the Grand Maf 
in Paris earlier this year: La Sculpture 
au XIXe siicle (TLS, June 27). ThisdMwf 
show enjoyably covered very much the w|' 
ground as the first, more general half of V& 
ner's book, about the making of sculpturearfg 
sculptors in France - an introduction to if 
whole subject of the sculpture of the jxtiiJ 
that might have been planned to oora^imst 
the publication of Carpeaux. f 

This review has inevitably simplified aco^f 
plicated argument; nor does it do justice to4 
text in which page after page is filled with hi* 
and fascinating material. Anne Wagner 
well with a sense of humour and some 
good turns of phrase. The marbles inllwSak 4 | 
for example, are described as "drawn uptait- 
row, facing the light, rather like invalidcsH&l 
'ning themselves". She likes the amusing dealF 
the only inscriptions the prudent Garaieiir , 
said not to have caused to be inscribed pak 
manently on his Opdra were big bronze 
for Napoleon III, which he had cast sepwtt*; 
and fixed with “a single, easily detadutL 
bolt”. Carpeaux: Sculptor of the 
Empire is a pleasure to read, and ihebwiil 
beautifully designed and produced, with &| 
notable exception of some extremely HufS| 
colour plates. I 


come, but he would have shown it log ** 1 
effect by engaging with matters of intefpf* - 
tion. ■ • -j, . 

In her article “The Imaginary Orient 
lished in Art irr America in .1983, Unthw®* 
relates the depiction of Islamic subjed-^ 
in the work of Gdrflme and other 0*^ 
painters to the ideology of imperialism. A 
man lists this very persuasive piece antf*! 
“frequently cited sources", cites it fa * 
liography section of a few catalogue entries 

omits even to mention it in his . 
Presumably he disagrees with Nochuo, . 
should surely have said so and ( ^ sctis ^. } 
issue. Better still if he had coma, up * 
reading of G 6 r 6 me to match hers ibswt 
and seriousness. • . 

Recently reprinted. From the 
Impressionists : Art and architecture m 
century (Volume III of A 
' lory of Art), selected and .editecT y 
Gilmore Holt (550pp. Yale ‘ £ f ' 
was first published in 1966. Incltw^.j| 
Antoine C. Quatreraere de Q u n jy^ 
Commentary On an Antique Slufa . 
Found of the Island of Milos ^ 
from Viollet-le-Duc’s Tenth 
the Architecture of the Ninetee^ . ^ 
Baudelaire’s commentary on the M ^ 
Zola’s “Mon Salon” of 1866 in 
an account of how the jury rea . f 
verslal decisions, reserving P 1111 *®. 

- “a very cunning and able j u ^ * 
stood the deplorable thing. S 

happen and departed for Spain on |||ffl : e jjfl 
' the opening of - the assizes to rw 
one day after they closed"; 
for Holding a Private ExhiMtio > 
and Proudhon's *Ot the Pno^-%4 
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Anyone who was fortunate enough to sit in on, 
let alone participate in, one of Hans Keller's 
masterclasses for talented young string players 
(at the Menuhin School, Dartington, or the 
Guildhall), or one of his coaching sessions with 
a well-known, even internationally celebrated, 
quartet will think that he or she knows what to 
expect of this remarkable book. To a degree he 
or she will be disappointed: not because the 
book isn’t good as well as remarkable, but 
because one recognizes, on reflection, that 
Keller's classes were themselves acts of per- 
formance. Understandably, he distrusted 
words about music, carrying his suspicion as far 
as to invent what he called “wordless analysis”: 
which aimed to demonstrate, by way of selec- 
tive musical quotation and permutation, the 
relationship of parts to the whole. This exercise 
was of course valuable, for few have musical 
intelligence acute enough fully to sense what is 
happening in a piece of music: to perceive 
where it is going, let alone why. Yet Keller 
himself never believed that wordless analysis 
sufficed; if he had, he would hardly have used 
so many penetratively accurate words in his 
classes. Although, when teaching, he didn’t 
often, at least directly, “interpret*' music ver- 
bally, everything he said was concerned with 
the why as well as the how. His comments on 
shifting relationships between predictability 
and surprise - acceptance of and reaction to or 
against musically and socially accepted norms- 
were always implicitly evaluative. Though he 
thought one should try to “speak” in musical 
terms, be had no doubt that music was a lan- 
guage - the most probing one we have. 

Talking, acting, walking, miming, playing, 
Keller made this manifest in class. But it can be 
trapped only intermittently, and fleetingly, on 
sprinted page. Knowing this, Keller doesn’t 
attempt the impossible. Instead, he offers a 
handbook for performing students. Kept liter- 
ally to hand, it may offer advice on tricky pas- 
sages in his forty-five selected “great Haydn 
quartets”: the trickiness being hardly ever in a 
specific technical problem, but rather in a 
musical problem of the relation of part to 
tfiole. For a mere listener, of course, the book 
makes hard going: the mpre depressingly so 
since Keller recurrently asserts that no one can 
“really** understand a quartet who hasn’t 
played it. Even so, the mere listener, opening 
this book at random, may find instant illumina- 
tion- though he needs to have the score of the 
quartet he lights on available. My (strictly) 
random sample is the account on page 166 of 
Haydn’s multifunctional monothematicism in 
Op 64 No 5. Talk about the balance between 
first and second violin in a passage from the 
firct movement broadens into the statement 
that 

it 1 Isn't only the spicey, scherzoid, essentially in- 
strumental character of the original theme that. 
Ranges into its opposite, a lyrical, essentially song- 
. ®*Jk>w: another aspect dr the theme, too, is re- 
Pjsced with its opposite and thus paradoxically alms 
f ex ! reme relaxation at the high point of tension - 
“ e theme’s relation to what was its poly rhythmic 
Partner. 

Jhat’senough to indicate how Keller's analysis 
h at once critical and Interpretative. On the 
opposite pkge (167) I randomly alight ori a no 
fau expericntially revealing comment on the 
difference between two ostensibly similar up- 
bPMs in thfe minuet: As Keller knew, the very 
lightest students sense these things by the 
pace of Gdd, or whatever one calls it. Scores 
°t students, however, will be grateful through: 
°h !, \ 1 . Paying : lives .for; thle revelation 

afforded iby this (not very) mere man. 
iki° r r «deta..as;distinct from reader-players, 
hOre are jn 'this book as many typically Kel- 
1 *!?” < a pergus as one expects;' they always 
enlighten, occasionally ■ fen- 
; J™*- Kelter knew . Haydn's quartets so well 
tales to question his findings. But 
{ - Haydn fqally "innovate" everything in the 


•I fei» • WWellrir regarded as) ‘‘grown-ufi" 
Bn ^ bow much ddes it mqtter 


j.< ; Haydn -irifforviHstance,' the 


polarity of C major and A major in the minuet 
and trio of Op 74 No 1 - explored the potential 
of mediant relationships no less profoundly 
lhan did Beethoven, with whom they are com- 
monly associated. But isn’t this polarity a phy- 
siological-acoustical fact which was in the air, 
and which many, even minor, composers light- 
ed on without fully realizing its implications? It 
is odd to find so hyper-subtle an intelligence 
acting in a manner too simplistic. On the other 
hand, subtlety proves slightly obfuscating 
when Keller defines distinctions between 
Haydn’s and Beethoven’s wit (the “recognition 
of other modes of experience that may be 
possible”) and Mozart’s humour, for the dis- 
tinctions become so fine as to be self-contradic- 
tory. 

i Similarly, Keller is intransigent in putting 
down the excesses of “authenticity". The dif- 
ference between Haydn and Boccherini or 
Dittersdorf is 

not only world-shaking, but we actually understand 
it better, hear it more clearly, than did the ears of 
Haydn's time, Mozart's apart. In this all-important 
sense our npproach to his [Haydn's] style ... is 
actually more direct, more knowing, quickcrof hear- 
ing, than whs his contemporaries’. 

Fair enough: though how can Keller know that 
only Moznrt heard Haydn as Keller did? 
Another passage aphoristically asserts that “a 
historically authentic style can murder the 
music of a great composer: it's the small com- 
posers that should be played authentically - or 
better still, not at all: they represent, rather 
than oppose, their age. which is why they die 
with it”. Brilliant - yet on reflection is it true, 
or at least more than part of the truth? I can 
think offhand of a dozen “small" composers of 
whom authenticity has made sense, meaning- 
ful to us now: as it has, indeed, of a handful of 
great composers, most notably the now much- 
performed and recorded Marc-Antoine Char- 
penticr. 

Keller wouldn't, of course, have accepted 
Charpentier’s greatness: which brings us to the 
limitations which Keller (not Charpenlier) 
shares with commoner humanity. As is often 
the case, his limitations arc inseparable from 
his strengths. He came here as a war-exile from 
his native Austria where he had had, in child- 
hood and youth, a musical education of excep- 
tional intensity. He frequently - after a while 
slightly tiresomely - tells us how he knew this 
or the other Haydn quartet "inside out" from 
the age of four or whenever. When he reached 
these shores, his playing knowledge of and 
intellectual insight into this music were un- 
rivalled, and were to remain so. Given his up- 
bringing, he was convinced that "evolution- 
ary” sonata style, as practised pre-eminently 
by Haydn and Beethoven, was the highest 
point of European musical consciousness thus 
far. He may have been right; I go along with his 
typically dogmatic statement that "Beethoven 
was the greatest man who ever lived” - except 
that I would bracket Beethoven with Shake- 
speare, which Keller, in conversation, would 
not allow, I suspect because he regarded words 
as a less precise language than music. None 
the less, the “Faustian", Haydn-Beethoven 
notion of music, however centrally progress- 
ive, is not the only one; and in this context it 
is pertinent to note Keller's slightly equivocal 
attitude,, in this book, to Mozart. No one who 
heard him talk about Mozart’s quartets, quin- 
tets, piano concertos and operas could doubt 
that he was a great and committed Mozartian: 
so it is surprising to find here a passage hazard- 
ing that Mozart's quartets and quintets are 
“more popular” than any of Haydn’s great 
Forty-five, and that "there is little doubt that 
Mozart’s wealth of melodic invention has a 
wider appeal thnn Haydn’s wealth of harmonic 
invention; don’t even serious music lovers con- 
sider Mozart a greater composer than Haydn, a 
more inventive, more moving one?” Tlint 
sounds like a mild reprimand: to which the 
simple answer is; Yes they do, and he is. This is 
not to belittle Haydn’s supreme talents. 

This playing down of Mozart’s melodic 
genius, if that’s whnt it is, bears on Keller’s 
relative lack of interest In classical baroque 
music, even at the level of Bach, Handel, 
Couperin and Rameau, never mind the Tele- 
manns and Vivaldis. It would be unfair to soy 
that he misunderstood this music since he 
didn’t talk or Write about it enough to provide a 
basis for discussion.. Ohe can say; however, 
that he was' comfortably . oblivious of ?Xfiai$£ 


ance music; my efforts to communicate to him 
my enthusiasm for Byrd, Dowland, even the 
transcendent Monteverdi, were unavailing. 
Medieval music he regarded as totally 
irrelevant to modern man. On the whole he 
refused to look backwards; forwards he did 
look, mostly to composers who have roots in 
the "innovations" Haydn effected. Among his 
later heroes Mendelssohn, Franz Schmidt (a 
chamber-music player like Keller himself ). imd 
Schoenberg were palpable heirs to Viennese 
classical tradition. Shostakovich made the 
grade because he was a composer of sympho- 
nies, and still more of string quartets, “mor- 
phologically” Beethovenian in concept. HC 
was also a composer of genius, for which Keller 
had n (nearly) unerring ear. 1 suspect that the 
un Beethovenian - even nnti-Bcethovenian - 
Britten entered the canon by a similar route. 
Few if any composers of our time can match the 
purity with which Britten's genius explored the 
“blind mazes of this tangled wood’’, wherein 
wc are all, in our battered age, psychologically 
enmeshed. Britten transmutes an obsession 
with the outsider and scapegoat into a vision of 
n Boy who was, or might be, reborn: a motif 
which chimed with Keller’s Jewish alienation. 
Tins bears too on Keller’s superficially unex- 
pected but expectedly profound appreciation 
of the music of George Gershwin - another 
innntc genius whose parable of (he (Negro- 
Jcwish) outsider and scapegoat is currently en- 
joying a triumphant revival at Glyndcbourne. 

Keller's knowledge of (Viennese-orien- 
tated) psychology was, of course, scarcely less 
wide and deep than his knowledge of music, 
though he hnd no need of psychology to bolster 
his recognition of genius. His pantheon of 
heroes - Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Schoenberg, Shostakovich, Britten 
and Gershwin - is too eclectic for us to accuse 
him of narrow-mindedness. I go along with all 
of them; but will never be able to swallow the 


bracketing of Schoenberg with Haydn and 
Beethoven as “the only composers capable of 
playful complexity on the very highest level of 
inspiration”. The genius of Envartung shines 
through the darkly complex forest; Schoen- 
berg’s approaches to playfulness sound to my 
English ears elephantine. This is a cultural dis- 
tinction, which is trivial. To me it does matter, 
however, that Keller, living willy-nilly in our 
global village and pluralistic society, wilfully 
shut out so much musical experience that I 
consider not only valid, but essential. Only his 
single-mindedness made his depth and inten- 
sity feasible; but there are reasons, not all of 
them discreditable, why string quartet playing 
can no longer be the synonym for the musical 
good life. 

Retrospectively, I think of Hans as a devas- 
tating opponent at table tennis: at which, in 
Hollywood, Schoenberg and Gershwin are 
said to have battled (I often wonder who won). 
At our more modest level Keller and Mellcrs 
confronted one another, twenty or more years 
hack, across summer-school tables; my English 
caution, usually worsted, found uncanny 
stimulation in defeat. The image of the small, 
glittering-eyed, flashing, dashing, slashing 
man hasn't faded with the years: nor will his 
literate memorial, though he left and could 
leave no book adequate to his creatively criti- 
cal genius. In paying this posthumous tribute t 
recognize the word genius ns appropriate, 
though of course Hans would have insisted that 
no critic could be a Haydn , Mozart, Beethoven 
or Britten. 


The Creation and The Seasons: The complete 
authentic sources for the Word-Be>oks (l 94pp. 
University College Cardiff Press. Paperback, 
£7.95. 0 906449 88 X) includes facsimiles of 
Gottfried van Swieten’s autograph libretti for 
the two works and of his comments to Haydn. 


New From California 

Housing as if Pe9ple Mattered 

Site Design Guidelines for Medium-Density Family Housing 
CLARE COOPER MARCUS & WENDY SARKISSIAN 
Based for the first time on the .views of the residents themselves » this book sets 
out easy-to-use, illustrated guidelines for improving residential environments. 
£29.95 Hardback 324pp illus. 0-520-05044-4 

ohn Ford 

: *he Man and His Work 
TAG GALLAGHER 

This radical re-reading of Ford's work studies his films in the context of his 
complex character. 

229.75 Hardback 600pp illus. 0-520-05097-5 

Unnam’d Forms 

Blake and Textuality 

EDITED BY NELSON HILTON & THOMAS A. VOGLER 
‘A strong and challenging contribution to Blake studies . . . will serve as the 
basic introduction to the application of advanced theory to Blake. 1 W.J.T. 
Mitchell 

£28.95 Hardback 288pp 0-520-05298-6 

Historical Culture 

On the Recoding of an Academic Discipline 
SANDE COHEN 

This book argues that the 'autonomy 9 and ‘necessity* of history and the 
concepts of 'historicity' and ‘historicality* are academic myths. 

£29.75 Hardback 461 pp 0-520-05565-9 

Discourses of the Fall 
A Study of Pascal's Pensies 
SARA E; MEL2ER 

Melzer argues that the Pepsies present one of the major dilemmas that 
structures contemporary thought. 

219.50 Hardback 210pp 0-520-05540-3 


SARA E; MELZER 

Melzer argues that the Pepsies present one of the major dilemmas that 
structures contemporary thought. 

£19.50 Hardback 210pp 0-520-05540-3 

Russian Poetry 

Meter, Rhythm, and Rhyme 

BARRY SCHERR ... 

Offers the most complete description of Russian verse to date, primarily for 
the use of specialists and students. 

£41.25 Hardback 475pp 0*520-05299-4 

Insular R9mance 

Politics, Faith and Culture in Anglo-Norman and Middle English 

Literature 

SUSAN CRANE 

This book offers a fresh approach to the relationship between Anglo-Norman 
romances ahd their Middle English versions, 

£25.60 Hardback 288pp Q-52G-05497-0 ! ( 0 « 6 ) 
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Richard Osborne 

JONATHAN MILLER 
Subsequent Performances 
253pp. Faber. £15. 
fJ 571131 33 6 


Lavishly illustrated and rather obviously “de- 
signed”, Subsequent Performances is a coffee- 
table book Tor the thinking theut re-goer. The 
book's origins in lectures and seminars given 
by Jonathan Miller in the universities of Cam- 
bridge ami Kent Hrc evident in the text's ran- 
dom structure and in its loosely conversational 
style. Miller has always been a good talker, 
fertile, enthusiastic and ceaselessly - at times, 
wayvvurdly - allusive; but it is a pity that his 
publishers have spent so little time preparing 
the text fur the page. The repetition of ideas, 
individual words (at one point “raffish" takes 
over for several pages), and the all-pervusive 
"I" (fourteen on one pHgc) might have been 
avoided. Miller, talking about Dickens to Hal- 
Inm Tennyson in a carefully plotted and edited 
BBC Radio 3 conversation some years ago, 
made a more cogent impression than this book, 
which provides a good dcul of powder and shot 
for the anti-Miller brigade who like to portray 
him ns egocentric, discursive and intellectually 
arrogant. In fact, the reverse is the ca&c. Fur 
from being the smart alec intellect of middle- 
brow imagination, Miller is something a good 
deal more valuable in today's public arena: 
a man much in love with theatre and opera, 
enthusiastic, responsive, intelligent and, at 
times, disarmingly naive. 

The very diffuseness of the book is analo- 
gous to Miller's career, where stratagems for 
self-advancement have been persistently over- 
ruled by the whims and enthusiasms of his 
interests in medicine, theatre and Opera. In this 
respect, the book lacks a coherent purpose and 
shape. Though endlessly autobiographical, it is 
not on autobiography; nor is it a polemic, 
though the pages on the subsidized theatre 
(once so enterprising, now "an occupation 
rather than a vocation”), on Tynan’s “star- 
fucking excitement" as a writer on theatre, and 
Sir Peter Hall's "executive ambition” are 
among the most lively in the book. On theatre 
itself. Miller is neither as orderly as Peter 
Brook in his lecture-derived monograph The 
Empty Space nor as specific and consistently 
exploratory as John Barton in his Playing 
Shakespeare (reviewed in the TLS of October 
12, 1984). Barton's book, it’s worth recollect- 
ing, derives from a series of television pro- 
grammes in which actors from the Royal 
ShakeSpeare Company were freshly engaged 
in interpreting a vast range of extracts from 
Shakespeare's plays. Miller, by contrast, has 
chosen to provide a retrospective on his own 
productions and production experiences. This 
is of considerable interest, though like the 
reminiscences of a gourmet recounting the 
pleasures of the gTeat meals he has prepared or 
consumed,, it can become wearisome. Miller 
also speculates a good deal about the nature of. 
art, neglecting tq note that what he touches on 
. has been explored more extensively and writ-’ 

' i fen tiboul more eloquently by philosophers 
' from Aristotle !to Langer, and writers too 
numerous to mention. The virtue of Miller’s 
Bravp New World, though, is thatitis as new to 
litm os it will undoubtedly be to many of his 
: Teaderjs, 

: Jn the early part of the book, Miller reworks 
a number of old Issues: the re-staging of the 
works of antiquity by the sculptors and painters 
. of the Renaissance, the effect of context on a 
: - work Of art (reviving memories of postgradu- 
ate seminars in the 1960s when we solemnly 
• t discussed whether or not a Briilo pad became a 
major work of art by virtue of being placed on 
the wall of the Nat local Gallery), and the prob- 
lems ojf scale which most forms of reproduction 
involve. Miller's principal concern, oh which 


(hat the idea of resurrecting “authentic" per- 
formances is fundamentally flawed - is unex- 
ceptionable though it merits restatement. A 
video of the first night of Twelfth Night would 
be of inestimHble value to theatre historians 
hut of limited use. Miller argues, to present- 
day theatre directors. In fact, Miller tends to 
simplify this issue, as did the late Hans Keller 
when lie noted that though we have original 
instruments we don't have original ears. While 
that point is well made, some performing tradi- 
tions arc more valuable than Miller allows. I 
am sure that he is right to identify the limit of a 
director's frccdum as the point at which a 
Work's deep structure is dislocated (something 
avoided in Miller’s skilful up-dating of Verdi's 
Rigoletto and in Brook's daring restoration of 
Bizet's Carmen to its own essential self). What 
Miller overlooks is the degree to which an old- 
er generation of interpreters understood this 
better than many moderns, something all too 
apparent in latter-day performances of much 
of the mainstream repertoire, orchestral, in- 
strumental, and occasionally operatic, of music 
written between 1770 and 1914. 

Miller is disarmingly honest about his lack of 
specialist musical skills. This does not appear 
to have hindered his work in the opera house, 
though it casts a shadow over most of his gener- 
al utterances about music in these lectures. To 
assert (hut abstract music cun describe (Miller 
cites the Storm in Beethoven's Pastoral Sym- 
phony) but not assert and deny is palpably 
false. If the C sharp in bar seven of Beet- 
hoven’s Eroica Symphony is not a rebuttal of 
E flat major (albeit an equivocal one as later 
developments reveal), I don’t know what it is. 
Despite the best efforts of musicologists to con- 
fine analysis of music to structure and nothing 
but 1 structure, it is not entirely unreasonable to 
extrapolate communicable meanings from a 
musical text. Miller’s view of conductors as 
dowdily conservative technicians is odd com- 
ing from a man some of whose best work was 
done in the 1970s with Kent Opera’s Roger 
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Robert Lowell, Jonathan Miller ami members of the can of Lowell's version of Aeschylus' Prometheus Bo®i 
Yale 1967. The photograph is reproduced from the book reviewed here. 


Norrington, scholarly, innovative and intellec- 
tually astute. It is also difficult to take seriously 
Miller's implication that playing the role of 
Claudius is intrinsically more demanding than 
playing Haydn’s Cello Concerto. Putting aside 
the fact that you will find half-a-dozen plausi- 
ble Claudiuses on any Clapham omnibus but 
very few people who can play the cello, there is 
the more serious fact thRt Miller ignores the 
consistent identification with the spirit and 
style of a piece of music which any successful 
interpreter is required to achieve. It is precisely 
this quality of imaginative identification with a 
rudimentary printed text which links actor and 
musician and which enables us to distinguish 
crucially between the latest media prodigy and 
a Tortelier or a Casals. 

By far the most searching, and bravest, part 
of Miller’s extemporisations comes in the sec- 
tion of the lectures devoted to the translation 
of a work into a different medium. Miller is 
uneasy about the appearance on television of 
plays written for a medium in which the audi- 
ence “were expected to breathe the same air as 


Between theatre and museum 


Colin Mackerras 

TAO-aUNGHSO • 

The Chinese Conception of the Theatre 
685pp. U nlversily of Washington Press. $35. 
0295960345 


In the past few decades an extensive literature 
has appeared on both Chinese and compara- 
tive theatre. However, we have not had many 
major studies comparing Chinese with Euro- 
pean theatre, and it is the main strength of this 
very large book that it helps to fill this gap. 

The Chinese Conception of the Theatre has 
five sections. The first four deal with all aspects 
pf traditional Chinese performing arts, artistic, 
social, historical and so on, bf all periods, from 
the earliest tunes to the first half of the twen- 
tieth century. The last section, which by itself 
occupies nearly half the book, compares 
Giinese theatre with that of Ancient Greece 
and of Elizabethan England, as well as the 
comrnedia deW arte and 1 other European 
theatres. Tao-Chiog HsU’s main conclusion is 
that “most if not all of the characteristics of the . 
Chinese theatre can be found in the European 
theatre; and vice versa". He goes on to suggest 
that the origin? of theatre and drama may he 
found In two aspects of human nature, “the 
mimetic instinct and the exhibitionist trait". . 

The strong parallels which He emphasizes 
between the theatres of; Europe and China 
make Interesting reading,: and ,h« appeals to, . 
; similarities in social and theatrical conven- 
tions, a$ well, os ih audiences, performance 


all cultures, not merely those of China and 
Europe. HsU’s treatment of the origins and 
development of Chinese theatre takes very 
good account of the various strands which he 
considers constitute a fully developed drama, 
and he also gives convincing definitions of the 
differences between “theatre” and “drama". 
Moreover, he includes beautifully drawn, clear 
charts, one of which indicates the “elements" 
of drama, another which shows the dates when 
the various types of performing arts arose In 
China and their confluence in the formation of 
drama there, 

HsQ makes the point about Chinese theatre 
in general that It is • non-ideological, non- 
religious and “hedonistic”, and he criticizes 
those foreigners who “mistake the moral pre- 
cepts which govern Chinese life, especially 
those connected with the sanctity of the fami- 
ly", as "social propaganda". It is true that the 
content of most Chinese drama is secular, but it 
is mostly shot through with Confucian values 
and in this sense carries a thorough, if indirect, 
Confucian message. Hsfl’s comment that “the 
sentiments expressed in the dramas in relation 
to the family are . .. . natural feelings” to the 
Chinese suggests that to be acceptable to the 
audience a drama should have no ideological 
content, but this Is surely somewhat mislead- 
ing. The great majority of rural and many 
urban stages were once attached to temples 
and the occasion for drama in China was often 
religious. * i 

Although the author’s knowledge of many 
different forma of Chinese and. European 
theatre is impressive, even admirable, the 
bpok has a .number of weaknesses. For one 
thing, it is.far too long for what it achieves., The 
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the performers”; he dislikes the excluriveoes I 
of the individual enrnera angle , and he deplom f ■■ 
a film's continual tendency to look far sc® $ 
realism. (He remains baffled by the undone .(■ 
success of his own TV Othello.) His praise fa 5 
Trevor Nunn's televised Macbeth, where Hr r- 
characters loomed in aad out of a non-cwim. * 
tal blackness" . is warm, and apt to his case, ft l 
detailed exposition of why a novel ohm { 
reasonably be translated to the screens^ ■ 
rate and should be ready by anyone tempredu 
direct schoolchildren or undergraduates u ! ■ 
films like Polanski’s Tess or Ken Russefls f 
Women in Love. This final section of the kef 
tures, though short, merits reprinting as < <* 
monograph in its own right. t. 

The opening lecture apart, this is a slims!* 
ing and diverting book. Those envious of Mi) , 
ler's success will find plenty to carp at (noth 
nothing are Miller’s remarks on lagoandik , 
politics of envy particularly shrewd) but it bi J 
curmudgeonly spirit which does not place i • 
high value on what Miller so variously ainut £ 
and so persistently achieves. r 


correction of errors and the addition of «• 
references”. Yet the overwhelming majority^ 
his sources are from the early 1950s and betot 
For the Chinese section, he has totally igwxri 
what has been written about theatre since to 
not only in the West, Japan and the 
Union, but also in the People's Repuw® 
China and Taiwan. Tills Is not to suggest* 
the older sources are bad, but scholaidipfr 
comes dated at the best of times atw Lnr« 
decades between completion and 
too long. An example may Illustrate W* 
gers: Hstl argues that “the Chinese th* 8 * . 
suffered little official censure"; yet 10 jr 
Wang Xiaochuan published a voluattg^; 
numerous edicts, dating from the thirteen* , 
the early twentieth centuries, censoring 
ning certain theatrical types and items- 
Not all HsU’s use of terminology Is g.. 
uses the term “mask”, for instance, to rs® 
the painted face of the Chinese sd?’ . 
“mask" is quite separate from the huiwjnj; 
and as a device is not standard 
drama, where an extensive tradition 1^ 
of painting the face of certain d’ 31 ' 
order to emphasize his personality » 
for dramatic effect. " ' juvtftr 

The author has decided to ignore 
ments in China since 1940, a wse f j-joi 
perhaps, considering the vast scope M 
even as it stands. However, he doesroa^. 


Ju lian Symons 

mark krupnick 

Lionel Trilling and the Fate of Cultural 
Criticism 

?07pp. Evanston, IL: Northwestern University 
pres. $21.95 (paperback, $10.95). 

0810107120 


The liberal imagination, what is that? Well, it is 
the title of a collection of critical essays which, 
when published in book form in 1951, sold a 
hundred thousand copies in paperback, and 
established Lionel Trilling as the most influen- 
tial critic of his generation. But what is a liberal 
imagination, what distinguishes it from a 
socialist or n conservative imagination? Trill- 
ing would have deprecated such a question. 
Hisessays, he said, had the unity of “an abiding 
interest in the ideas of what we loosely call 
liberalism", and he could sny with assurance 
that this liberalism had been the prevailing 
intellectual tradition for a decade or more, but 
it was unwise to go further. Liberalism was “a 
large tendency rather than a concise body of 
doctrine", and “attempts to define liberalism 
are not likely to meet with success”. How was it 
possible, then, for him to refer confidently to 
"our liberal ideology” and what it had pro- 
duced? An ideology is a systematic scheme of 
ideas, and surely cannot exist without some 
definition of its nature. 

The question is not merely captious, and 
should not be unanswerable, although in terms 
of literary politics liberalism means different 
things on the two sides of the Atlantic. The 
primary difference is that n British liberal wri- 
ter's concern with social matters is likely to 
stop short of directly political involvement, 
where many American liberals - particularly 
intellectuals of Trilling's generation - looked 
to play a part in changing society through their 
own writing and political activity. Several of 
■ the liberals connected with Partisan Review 


would in Britain have been called radicals or 
socialists. Did such American liberalism have 
an ideology? That seems doubtful, but to 
assume the ideology's existence and leave it 
undefined reveals the deliberate imprecision, 
both of language and meaning, at the heart of 
Trilling's critical writing. Mark Krupnick’s ex- 
cellent study of Trilling's career and opinions 
notes the conflict in his life thut involved the 
need for such imprecision. Looking bnck on his 
years at college, Trilling saw them as “an effort 
to discover some social entity to which 1 could 
give the credence of my senses, as it were, and 
with which 1 could be in some relation". We are 
in no doubt that the writer was searching for 
something, but what? The meaning of the 
phrases slips away, leaving one unsure about 
what is meant by a “social entity”, even by 
being “in some relation" to it. Is Trilling saying 
that he has been looking for a view of society to 
which he could give intellectual assent? Does 
“in some relation" mean something like join- 
ing the Communist Party? 

No doubt the vague phrasing reflects the 
writer's own uncertainty, and Professor K nip- 
nick sees Trilling's career us a series of choices 
he refused to make: in youth between “positive 
Jewishness" and the dream of supreme gentle- 
manliness nursed by his mother in which her 
son would gain a PhD at Oxford; in the 1930s 
between what Krupnick neatly divides as the 
downtown New York world of radical politics 
represented by Partisan Review and the up- 
town world of Columbia where Trilling wns the 
first Jew to teach in the English Department. 
In the 1940s he became what Krupnick culls 
“the Ijberal critic of liberalism", and in the 
1960s strongly deprecated the anti-intellectual 
irrationalism that was the mode of the time. 
Yet. except perhaps in the 1960s, Trilling was 
rarely in outright opposition to the trend or 
movement he was criticizing, but remained 
attached to it. It was an attitude in some ways 
similar to that of Orwell within the British 
socialist movement during the 1930s and 40s, 
with the important difference that Orwell spelt 


out his differences from socialist orthodoxy 
with crude directness, while Trilling did his 
best simultaneously to assert and cuncc.il his 
differences from what he was attacking. There 
are times when one feels he would regard (he 
voicing or an unequivocal opinion us un une- 
quivocal error. 

This applies particularly when he is dealing 
with issues where literary values conflict with 
radical politics. The Liberal imagination con- 
tains some of his most perceptive criticism -the 
early, generous appreciation of Scott Fitz- 
gerald, the essay showing the unscientific 
approach of the assumcdly impersonal Kinsey 
Report and stressing its strong permissive 
effects - but it shows also his reluctance to 
commit himself. “The Function of the Little 
Magazine", written in 1946 as the introduction 
to a selection of pieces from Partisan Review, 
with which Trilling had been and remained 
closely associated, says little about the subject 
suggested in the title, but approaches with 
crabwisc caution the awkward fact thut the 
finest creative writers in the period were not 
“progressive". Proust, Eliot, Ycais, Joyce, 
Lawrence, Kafka and others, none of them 
loved "the ideas and emotions which liberal 
democracy. . .has declared respectable”. (Me 
could have gone further in the cases of Luwr- 
cncc, Eliot and Yeats.) 

On the other hand “our liberal ideology" 
had not produced for several decades a writer 
who commanded “our real literary admira- 
tion", although the writers' liberal objectives 
might be approved. Very typically Trilling 
named none of these writers whose work lie 
suid had “neither imagination nor mind", and 
one cannot know who he meant. Obviously not 
Forster, about whom Trilling had written nt 
length and admiringly. Perhaps he was think- 
ing only of American writers, but who were 
they7 Probably Dreiser, perhaps Sinclair 
Lewis, but what about contemporaries? Did he 
have Dos Passos, Steinbeck. Hemingway, 
Faulkner in mind? The criLic.did not stay for an 
answer, nor did he go on to consider whether. 


if "reactionary" writers have produced work 
more memorable than that of “progressives" 
over a period of decades, that should lead us to 
question the nature of artistic creation and ihc 
soil that nurtures it. Such dangerous matters 
are disregarded in favour of the safe statement 
that “the writer serves his daemon and his 
subject", and advice to Partisan Review's 6,000 
readers to be neither frightened nor charmed 
by the idea of coterie writing. Polonious would 
have approved. 

The tendency first to denigrate the quality of 
a cake and then to eat it with evident enjoy- 
ment is npparent in an essay of 1943 about 
Kipling, who hnd recently been certified intel- 
lectually respectable by Eliot's introduction 
to the poems and Edmund Wilson’s psycho- 
sociological examination of the life. “Our” re- 
jection of Kipling (here as often Trilling joins 
himself to other unnamed liberals) was "our 
first literary-political decision” , but was it 
right? We watch Trilling arguing it out through 
a dozen pages. As a buy he hud loved the 
Jungle Book and Barrack Room Ballads - hut 
then Kipling never advanced beyond this stage 
of appeal to boys, and eventually became silly 
mid u bore. He loved Indian ways of life and 
behaviour us few Europeans did in Victoriun 
dnys - yet Indians said he represented them 
falsely. Asa poet he would "scarcely rank very 
high", yet “much must he said in his praise". 
His hatred of liberal intclleclualism was such 
that he wrote about it with a vicious contempt 
that wns bound to bri ng a s i mi lar response - but 
“make no mistHkc about it - Kipling was an 
honest mun and he loved the national virtues". 
So should we enjoy the Kipling cake or send it 
back as inedible? I lard to say, because we end 
the essay unsure whether the critic thinks 
Kipling u great writer, or even a good one. 
Such balancing became for Trilling a way of 
criticism. Krupnick puts it gently when he says 
he “preferred the continued exstencc of oppo- 
sitions to nny progTain for resolving them", 
which seems another way of saying that he en- 
joyed the privilege of never making up Iris mind. 


comments deploring the sad state< “ . u & 
theatre in Taiwan and Its. destroy 
People’s Republic during the 9™“"^ 
tion. Despite the more recent phMV • 
he can still write that his book, 
paean and a celebration.has tufh^ 
an obituary"* But the reality is 
Chinese theatre is currently ujf <&£ 
treraely widely in the People s 
with a style closer to the i bfafr 

any other time since 194$. Wfl® 
endorse his cbntmentthat “there^ 
ing audience to replace” the ri# 

the. evidence seepis .to , .2^.' 

any early, demise of the 
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A man with views jis decided as Kipling's 
made Trilling uncomfortable, and he was si mi* 
larly uneasy when dealing with Orwell, in the 
course of writing an introduction to Homage to 
Catalonia in the 1950s. The truth of Krupniek's 
view that Trilling tried to expunge his own 
radical commitments of the 19311s hut was for a 
long while haunted by them, is shown here in 
the wistful appreciation of Orwell us u man 
who had come through fire with his idealism 
unsinged. "We'* - that ambiguous “we" in- 
voked so often by Trilling in relation to his 
friends in the 1 930s and 40s - had tried to 
believe that politics might be nn idyll, and so 
had become unwillingly involved in “an ulti- 
mate immorality'' in the form of u dishonesty 
about social q nest ions which affected “our” 
personal lives. Orwell hail somehow, myster- 
iously, managed to avoid this, had emerged 
from the deceits and immoralities so flagrant in 
Spain with his political impulse un weakened. 
Orwell, as one of Trilling’s students said to 
him, was a virtuous man - hut who is entirely 
happy in the presence of a virtuous man? Not 
Lionel Trilling. No sooner has he awarded 
Orwell the laurels of virtue than he carries out 
a reductive exercise in relation to the good 
man's literary achievement, telling us that 
Orwell was not a genius, not a particularly 
good novelist, that Animal Farm had been 
overrated ami his essays were interesting chief- 
ly because they caine from the pen of a Plain 
Man. (I is as though he cannot bear to acknow- 
ledge that a man of the period who had been 
politically right could possess any subtlety of 
mind, or have anything more than □ plain 
man’s gifts as a writer. 

This insistence on setting up opposed views 
abmtl almost any literary question reflected 
ambivalences of what must have been an ago- 
nising kind in Trilling's own beliefs. It would 
be wrong not to acknowledge that “the oppos- 
ing self (a title given to a collection of essays 
written in the 1950s) often gnve his criticism 
subtletyand originality. A brilliant piece about 
Mansfield Park begins by stating the received 
view that this is the least interesting and least 
ironic of Jane Austen's novels, and Fanny 
Price her least agreeable heroine. Then this 
view is successfully upended to show us that 
what seem the delightful speeches of Mary 
Crawford are marked by insincerijy and that 
other ironies of an inverted kind play through 
the book , related to concepts like sincerity and 
vulgarity which Jane Austen was among the 
‘first to realize in fiction. Nobody could read 
the essay without feeling the need to look 
again at the novel from the Trilling view- 
point. 

Acknowledge the subtleties, though, and 
there can still be no doubt that the setting up of 
unresolved oppositions is damaging to Trilling 
as a critic. Rigidity of the critical mind, like 
that of Yvor Winters, is obviously limiting, 
but Trilling's “essential agreement with the 
tendency that in some respects he lamented” 
(Krupniek’s phrase) leads to the verbal confu- 
sions already suggested, and through them to 
the avoidance of a paint of view. Perhaps Trill- 
ing realized tills. In the two decades before his 
deqth in 1975 he turned away from concern 
with the state. of society to investigation of the 
self, in quest as he had been sirfbe youth of that 
“social entity .. . -. with which I could be in some 
. relation". Yet the self too is a concept that in 
his writing remained undefined, so that it could 
mean different things at different times. In the : 
lecture “Freud and the Crisis of our Culture” 
(1955) he suid outright that literature was dedi- 
, catedto the conception of the self. The self was : 
important, this culture in which it existed only 
. of secondary interest os “a chief object of the 
seifs ..enerules" n«*» nt - 

«— * VM UK. muuuiiuns tins 
view held for- Trilling .was that i (finally dis- 
posed of the ideas of those Marxist theorists 
with whom he had been closely connected in . 
the 1930s, who believed that' almost the con- 
t^ary was true. Now Trilling contrasted the 
frequent hobilily of the conception of the self' 
in literature with the pathetic of vicious failure • 
of joint or oww £-j- ves they, became 
“sbefety" in action. Yet in his hands Freud’s 
Ideas led once, more to the construction of ■ 
oppositions, this time between the reality prin- 
ciple and the pleasure principle, which led to 
distinctions between what Trilling called man- 
in-culture and man-jn-compiunity. These led 
in turn to specifically literary oppositions, parr 
' ticplAdy (he qitoupjfa r whIiA^fef^jtUfal atri^Ly . j 


lion in his lust decade, the quarrel between the 
great modernists and their culture. 

In the preface to The Opposing Self he had 
written that the modern self, by which he 
meant primarily modern writers, had an "in- 
tense and adverse imagination of the culture in 
which it has its being”. (It is curious verbal 
haziness that says “intense and adverse im- 
agination of* rather than “opposed to".) This 
was a question he had adumbrated already in 
touching on the undemocratic beliefs of some 
great modernists. Now, in “On The Teaching 
of Modern Literature" (1961), he approached 
again the question of the modernist revolt 
against the emotionally destructive nature of 
civilization, dealing not with twentieth-century 
writers but with Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, Con- 
rad and Nietzsche. He no longer questioned 
the polities of these socially reactionary yet 
emotionally radical figures, but dealt with their 
concern to obtain “not merely freedom from 
the middle class but freedom from society it- 
self’. If the phrase seems to sound an approv- 
ing note about such “freedom", that was purely 
theoretical. In the 1960s Trilling was disturbed 
by his students’ easy adaptation to subversive 
ideas in literature, and even more distressed by 
their readiness to carry through the implica- 
tions of such ideas into action. Krupnick 
quotes from a newspaper interview in 1969, at 
the height of the student troubles, when with 
no obvious sense of irony or incongruity Trill- 
ing expressed his dismay that students re- 
garded ideas about violence voiced by Yeats, 
Lawrence and Gide as pieces of practical 
advice. “No one ever thought that when these 
writers represented violence as interesting or 
beneficent they were really urging their read- 
ers on to bloody actions." 

The portrait of Lionel Trilling that emerges 
from his major criticism is of a sensitive and 
perceptive, but also uneasy and uncertain man, 
very different from the assured, humorous and 
tolerant figure whose photograph is on the 
wrapper of Krupniek's book. That this easy 
Trilling existed is attested to by some of his 
lesser critical pieces, in particular the fifty-two 
brief commentaries he wrote for the anthology 
The Experience of Literature. This was a text- 
book collection of plays, short stories and 
poems, made for student use, and the brevity 
of the introductions made it almost impossible 
for Trilling to indulge in his customary ambiva- 
lences. What he has to say about short stories 
by twenty writers including James and Joyce, 
plays that range from King Lear to Brecht’s 
Galileo, poems by Pope, Yeats, Auden, Eliot 
and others is fresh, straightforwardly informa- 
tive, uncluttered by theory. Obviously these 
introductions, like the chatty pieces done for 
the Readers’ Subscription Book Club and 
brought. together as A Gathering of Fugitives, 
are minor criticism, but they show a relaxed, 
unbuttoned man quite different from the one 
responsible for work written with more 
seriousness and urgency. 

.One of the introductions in An Experience of 
Literature is to Trilling’s own story, “Of This 
Time, Of That Place", arid it reminds us that if 
the criticism often gives the impression of a 
man shadow-boxing himself in public to a 
series of draws, similar conflicts in his novel 
The M iddie of a Journey and two of his very few 
short stories give them wonderful richness and 
complexity. Here one parts company front 
Krupnick, who calls the masterly “Of This 
Time" complacently solemn, comments on the 

author’s ,, morallzinggl6ss", andseenis to think 

that (he core of the story is the academic rise of 
the teacher who feels compelled to reveal the 
mental derangement of his student Tertan j But 

the (eaqher’s awareness that 
■ uiig ge- 
nuinely creative in Tertan has been betrayed 
by his revelation Is the “meaning’’ of a story, 
thiat, as the introduction tells us, was based on 
Trilling’s own similar experience with a. stu- 
dent, end his feeling after communicating the 
boy’s derangement to the Dean that “against 
all reason ... I liad committed a great dislovgl- 
-> .v BcI’miu «ie taiented but de tanged Tertan 
stands the . power of the irrational, and the 
desire to obtain '‘freedom friim society itself’ 
that fascinated .end ajafmed Trilling. The . 
subtleties ' Of (He . tale , its balancin| of-reaso,n 
and doubt, creativeness prid madness,: ate 
powerfully moving because (hey ate a kind of . 

pereonal revelation.: ‘Tire; ^ 

Which looks aOhe problems of class and coU • 
Qur f ppwer! riasSionate destruqtivririe^. is - 


The last act ; Learning from England 


almost as good. Another aspect of it concerns 
the limitations of liberalism, and (his story of 
the 1940s, where it deals with the “other Mar- 
garet"^ causeless violence, is almost a forecast 
of the meaningless (in rational terms) student 
violence of the 1960s which dismayed Trilling 
so deeply that his reaction to it, as he said, was 
a despairing shrug. But of course the two 
stories stand as magnificent imaginative 
inventions, independent of these inevitable 
references to reality. 

They take much of their power and poign- 
ancy from the author's emotional attachment 
to the radicalism he had intellectually aban- 
doned, and in The Middle of the Journey he 
makes art from his own ambiguities. Again the 
relationship to the political realities of the 
period must be mentioned, even though the 
fact that the character of Gifford Maxim was 
based on Whittaker Chambers is incidental to 
the book's quality - and indeed, as Trilling said 
in his introduction to the new edition published 
in the year of his death, stayed almost unre- 
marked until the Hiss affair. What gives the 
book its flavour is the view of "the mentality of 
the Communist-oriented intelligentsia of the 
Thirties and Forties”, something which Trilling 
said must strain comprehension for readers 
in the 1970s, but which he perfectly understood 
and made plausible. He was not a natural 
novelist, in the sense that his interests lay in 
ideas rather than in characterization or dia- 
logue, but he realized that a Jamesian vague- 
ness over factual matters was crucial to the 
success of this political novel. 

Krupniek’s objection that we know nothing 
about the political background of Arthur and 
Nancy Croom, are not told “what Communist 
Party front groups they have worked in", and 
so on. is surely misplaced. The Crooms are 
archetypal fellow-travellers, progressive Nan- 
cy saying of the Moscow Trials (a remark per- 
fectly typical of the person and the time) that 
“even if those men were subjectively honest 
they may have had to be executed". The reac- 
tion of the Crooms, and of the fence-sitting 
John Laskell, to the arrival of Gifford Maxim, 
respected underground Party activist who has 
broken with revolutionary politics and tells his 
unbelieving hosts that he fears assassination, is 
handled with perfect tact. It would have been 
easy to caricature the Crooms, but the novel 
gains in dignity from the fact that they are 
allowed to exist on their own terms, their view- 
point treated seriously. It is the changing rela- 
tionships of the Crooms, Laskell and Maxim 
(who had no place in the first draft of what 
would have been a much less ambitious novel) 
that makes the book seem to be telling human 
truths rather than stressing political points. It is 
one of the three great political novels based on 
the lives and beliefs of the 1930s, along with 
Darkness at Moon and Wyndham Lewis’s The 
Revenge For Love. Like Koestler and Lewis, 
Trilling challenged what was still in the 1940s a 
left-wing orthodoxy,, and the novel’s publica- 
tion was an act of considerable courage. Trill- 
ing did not go verbally unscathed, nor perhaps 
emotionally uninjured. The reaction of the fel- 
low-traveller Matthew Joscphson was repre- 
sentative of others: “Lionel Trilling, critic 
turned novelist, seems disgusting.” In America 
the novel ,is still regarded as minor fiction: in 
Britain, as Trilling himself recorded, its recep- 
tion was much warmer. 

'■ ^ *e look at the body of TtiUing’s criticism 

a decade after his death; its insights do seem 
• vitiated by a desire to avoid comiiig down to 
specific cases by taking refuge- in those “unre- 
solved dualisms” fprwhich Mark Krupnick has 
so Keen an eye, Edmund ■ 

: Y .- ■ ■ — “r "“wit aiso moved 

through a crisis of radical belief and disillusion- 
ipent, but although his criticisim shifted direct • 
: Si-'* ft 1 nothing in powar and certainty, 
irniing, however, never quite believed and 

th a ^nl Ver ,2 Ui !t diaillusioned ‘ He 'hankered 
^ f0r “riainties which he dls- 
. increasingly as he approached-tfiem 

; Weal of the 

i ^taped self. - the wholly rkfiori^ map, proved : 

; . mask of 

don- 

1 ^ Approach the contfadictibhs Inhe^ 

:{ Amdng the eleven 
■7. SJ**? $?iNed works:; two ire enough 

“d thi finest of, the 

« i t ra nce • of a>ajb( ,-i 


Gavin Cologne^Bro fe~~: 

CALVIN BED1ENT 

In the Heart-, Last Kingdom: Robtnfa f 
Warren s major poetry ■ 

250pp. Harvard University Press £1S i 
0674445465 ' ^ » 

-J 

Robert Penn Warren's varied career J' 
Cnlvin Bedient in In the Heart's Lou Lb 
is symptomatic of his poetic senstou 
“yearning" to discover “knowledge" Jl I 
sion”. It reflects his development 
poetic maturity gained only in latterym *' 
signalled by the appearance of Atiduk. I 
vision in 1969. : 

Certainly Warren has had an extracti- 
career. Few writers move so success 
tween fiction, poetry, criticism and teach 
He first gained a reputation as one eft 
Nashville "Fugitive group” in the 1920s. f ' 
years”, he told the Paris Review mY&j 
didn't have much interest in fiction... ll/ 
reading my head off in poetry." Neverthfc! 
he “quit writing poems", turned to fey* 
and won a Pulitzer Prize for All the fe. ‘ 
Men (1946). His return to poetry broiijb ■ 
second Pulitzer, for Promises (1957). Furi 1 . 
more, Warren’s collaboration with Clu; 1 
Brooks produced textbooks that revolotioaLi 
literary study in education, > 

But Professor Bedient begins: 

Robert Penn Warren’s long career as a mu:*’ 
letters had so distinguished it as has thefii; . 
act.” (That distinction was aCknowW^, ■ 
last year when Penn Warren was made t* 
first American “Poet Laureate".) AuiJ 
marked the beginning of his “greatneas*’ 
writer”, announced “a repudiationoflhesc/. 
coun try of uncertain poetic purpose”, 

“an assured voice” and “a personal and [7 
sionate knowledge of values". That Wans 
later poetry marks a growth in stature ox-, 
hardly be disputed, though admirers of f< 
novels may disagree with Bedient’s snbseqctr' 
claim that novel-writing was merely s"®* 
impulse” that led Warren astray. » 
Bedient's book shows he shares Winry 
belief in criticism's creative potential, qmxr, 
the precept “you have to redo the wiU4 
going inside it”. Like Warren’s career, doce 
ated early and late by poetry, In theH^ f 
Last Kingdom has a circular structure, kp| 
ning and ending with a focus on the lain F*| 
ry. The book’s title gives overall unity tS 
captures the essence of the thesis. Inhispoa 
“In the Turpitudes of Time: N.D-7*®* 
wrote, “in the heart's last kingdom 
old are young". . , 

Poetic rejuvenation in old age i* 3 
regained, Bedient argues, by thediseo«5 
"the heart has its ‘place’ after all": 

Its happiness is one with its fate, its ^ 
lion. In Its “Inst" kingdom, the heart 
willing to settle for nothing less than 
itjr. Besides, its former kingdoms ^ 

together with history into delusion, ilffl® 1 ' 
kingdom, or none. 

In Audubon Warren finally ronfrented^ 
cerns, so that "his earlier relation to tncs* 
described by Bedient as "like viewing * . . 
river”; Warren was now “in the nVC .\ imfr , 
structure, so with imagery. Bedienn^ . 
himself in the flow of Warren s P* v 
‘Truth" and “Glory", for example, w ■ 
that “Warren struggles to erect the* 
in a cosmic waste". o ^ 

Also characteristic here is > . 

numerous breaks within the SIS!!) 

quote, ^ instance, Nabokov o*.^ f 

ticism, or to list the ‘too much ( S ^ 
Warren. "At his best, Warren JFJi 
technique (it is chosen by th? J* - 
aim here, to emulate Warren s PP ^ $ 
clear from a comparison with u^h. ^ 
ferent styles of Bedient’s previous 
times, his style in In 
threatens to collapse into- 9 , jjjj 

dashes, lists and parentheses, the 

pressive and innovative oV ^ 

incisive anatomies of selected 

“Rattlesnake Country” and. ' . 

tumn", and uses Other poems 

reveal the flashes of later vjijl 

tive” criticism captures the 
Warren’s poetry, just as his.MP^,-^? 

; ify; the “passion” is thus reveal*!' . ; ;$i 
: the “knowledge”. " *• : : l 


Peter Gay 

ROSEMARY ASHTON 

Little Germany: Exile and asylum in Victorian 

England 

304pp. Oxford University Press. £17.50. 

0 192122398 

Germany has made many exiles in her time, 
and Britain has given asylum to many of them - 
not enough - in hers. The best- known of these 
have been, of course, refugees from Hitler in 
Ihe 1930s. Now, in this unpretentious and 
sensible study, Rosemary Ashton, who has 
already made her mark in Anglo-German his- 
tory with her study of the impact of German 
thought on four nineteenth-century English 
• writers, has chosen to tell the story of German 
immigrants, many of them political refugees, 
who came to England in the 1840s. 

> The centrepiece of her crowded canvas is, 
almost inevitably, Karl Marx. He appears 
pretty much as one remembers him from the 
biographies: impecunious, intelligent, sarcastic, 
unsparing of opponents, exploitative with 
friends, a veiy bourgeois social snob. Ashton 
quotes Heine ns supposedly saying of hint, 
“When nil is said and done, a man is very little 
if he is nothing but a razor." But he was also 
rather domestic: finding proper schools and 
piano teachers for his dnughters, going on 
Sunday picnics with his family on Hampstead 
Heath, "equipped with a picnic basket contain- 
ing roast veal, tea, sugar, and fruit", and 
“buying bread, cheese, milk, shrimps, water- 
cress, beers and winkles from stalls on the way 
and on the Heath itself”. There was “singing 

• and story-telling, gymnastics on the grass, 
hunting for wild flowers, races, and donkey 

' rides". But little of Marx’s life was idyllic. He 

■ was, as we know, largely dependent on Fried- 
rich Engels for his livelihood; his sizeable jour- 
nalistic output was never enough to secure 
financial independence. Only once, Ashton re- 

■ calk, did Marx propose to find employment, in 
a railway office, “but he was turned down for 
the job of clerk because of his Illegible hand- 
writing" - no wonder, as anyone who has ever 
tried to read that handwriting can attest. 

• Writing Capital and commenting on the poli- 
bpl scene for whatever newspaper would print 
him look most of Marx’s time. But he also 
engaged, with the kind of sarcastic gusto typi- 

- ralofhim, in dmigrd politics, even more embit- 
. lered and more pathetic than it was in the 
:V. 1930s - The German exiles, whether ’48ers or 
others, had as much to divide as to unite them, 
and with his quick and unsparing pen, Marx 
j. 1 :- hardly acted as a peacemaker. His fellow- 
f ; Communists were, to his mind, idlers and milk- 
L »PS. lacking stamina and energy, and only 

• too inclined to show themselves the petty 
L bourgeois they really were. No German gov- 

• ernment spy could have written a more savage 
j, caricature of them than Marx himself, in his 
i*. “flying and ungenerous attack, “The Great 

Men of the Exile", of 1852. He might have 
recognized, being an exile himself, how sev- 
t" «rely exile tests greatness. 

Fortunately, Ashton does not stay with 
h Map at the expense of the others. Engels, 
r- observant, with expensive tastes arid 
iV. JJjfiflite patience with Marx, occupies some of 
f,\ |? T most Interesting pages. So does Wilhelm 
p. Pie P flr i « “the Lothario of the German exile", a 
| lea ‘ discovery. Briefly Marx’s secretary and 
“Viator, he made his living as a tutor, for the 
rf l^ 051 part to the Rothschild family, with whom 
*1 travelled on the Continent. But he was dls- 
| ; nuaed after a fight with Baroness Rothschild, 
y whom he had been having an affair. “The 
j/:- Jly.lad’VMarx characteristically said of him, 
J?j ta ^ es Hs lack of principles for genial high 
[/-: Ah inveterate ladies’ man, he cynio- 

Lj4 for advantageous marriages and more 

S° n , C f * an d fc d in hospital with syphilis. He 
& : ||. ,orr? e f *^ an many of his fellow-exiles: by 
a • 18 ® s > np was back in Germany, doing well 
ic A w SC ? aolt ^ c h eri When Marx ran into him in 
5& J' hB f f Qund h| fo “a bloated phlllBtine”. 

6 ® w °fhis fellow-cxiles had the goqd fortune 
& bloated with prosperity, or bask'in 

!;-| Ashton’s moist moving chapter Is 

If ' lit i ^devotes to what she calls “the proletar-. 

I# •riJUr- } hfr fofopenproletariat’’ among the 
|f tiw r mlsms ’ ^8ga rs * psychotics, consump- 
w; A ' ‘.^f^g trienrimmured in sweat-shops. 
B.-Is ' c ^P^ r > J®*S pathetic but no less in- 

-«■£ "w'y'-'t* ’ j,ij 
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teresting, parades the women of the exile who 
made their living as writers and governesses. 
Two of them, Johanna Kinkel and Mnlwida 
von Mcysenbug, fill out the space Ashton gives 
them and virtually plead for more. Kinkd, 
"the mother of the emigrants”, as she called 
herself, was the wife of the eminent art histo- 
rian Gottfried Kinkel, who became embroiled 
in the German revolutions of 1848 and 1849, 
was imprisoned, escaped and caine to Eng- 
land. Handsome, egotistical and brilliant, he 
was irresistible to women, an asset he ex- 
ploited, much to his wife's dismay. Johanna 
Kinkel taught music, worked on a history of 
music, and wrote a fascinating roman-A-clef , 
Hans Ibeles in London , that might just repay 


write and travel. “She broke free from the 
religious, political, and social restrictions of a 
small German town”, Ashton sums up. “In 
England she earned her living by leaching. 
Even the fact that she lived (plulonicnllyj with 
Herzen was unconventional. She took holidays 
alone in south-east coastal resorts." In some 
ways “she was the type of the German gover- 
ness - plain, earnest, given to flights of senti- 
ment and abstract rhetoric - but she was also 
shrewd, observant, independent, and re- 
sourceful''- one of the most admirable types in 
Ashton's colourful gallery. 

Little Germany has a second theme, one that 
deserves even more exploration than it re- 
ceives here. Most of the exiles Ashton dc- 
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reviving. She committed suicide in 1858. Her 
friend Malwida von Meysenbug. unlike most 
of the other refugee women unmarried, an 
intellectual with revolutionary views, made her 
living in England as a governess. She was for- 
tunate in her employers. The governess prob- 
lem had become conspicuous enough to 
occupy the pages of the weeklies; Charlotte 
Brontd’s famous characterization in Jane Eyre 
only dramatized what thousands of young 
women experienced more resignedly. But von 
Meysenbug, aristocratic but penniless, fell in 
with Herzen, who came to London in 1852 and 
■ needed a governess for his two daughters. He 
was interested in her ideas, and she had time to 


scribes were men of letters: journalists, 
teachers, intellectuals. They had ample oppor- 
tunities to observe their new sphere of action - 
I hesitate to call it home - and no less ample 
opportunities to publish their observations. 
The nineteenth century was hungry for travel 
descriptions and informal comparative socio- 
logy. The exotic Orient was fascinating, but so 
was Russia to Germans, America to French- 
men, England to Continentals, and Italy to 
everyone. It was not necessary to know any- 
thing about a country to write analyses of it: In 
De i’Amour, Stendhal devotes two chapters to 
love in the United States even though he had 
never set foot in (he country. 


From the workshop 


John Burnett 

G. E. MING AY 

The Transformation of Britain 1830-1939 
233pp. Routledge and Regan Paul. £18.95. 
071009762 X • 

What is the justification, it has to be asked, for 
“yet another” economic and social history of 
Britain in the modern period? Since Arnold 
Toynbee established the subject as a respect- 
able field for scholarly enquiry a century ago 
much has changed: new methods, sources, 
theories and perspectives have widened and 
humanized a formerly narrow study into some- 
thing very like totRl history. According to the 
general editor of the series of which G. E. 
Mingay’s book forms the final vplume, “the 
intention ... is to see the history of Britain 
partly in human terms - of chnnging cultural, 
social, political and economic patterns - but 
more specifically in terms of what that society 
produced, and what remains of It today". Thftt 
is a laudable objective, but can il be achieved 
within the allotted space? Can 230 pages covet- 
ing a hundred crowded years of momentoiis 
economic and social changes take proper 
^account of recent research and offer fresh in- 
terpretations, or is an author forced to retreat 
into pot-boiled summaries and tired gener- 
alizations? , , , _ . 

The Transformation of Britain which Profes- 
sor Mingay chronicles - from a rise to domina- 
tion of the international economy to a brief 
plateau of sustained success and then into a 
downward slope of relative decline - is in i out- 
•Une well known and not. In dispute. In 1883, 
somewhere near the turning-point Of its hege- 

h '«> 1 W-i. 1 


The public’s appetite for this sort of litera- 
ture was insatiable and its sense of discrimina- 
tion limited. For the German exiles in Eng- 
land, this situation offered splendid possibili- 
ties of self-expression and desired cash. Eng- 
land was h great teacher: however appalling nn 
Engels might find English religious hypocrisy, 
the close supervision and crippling censorship 
or the German Mates was far worse. "One can 
learn an awful lot in England", Johanna Kinkel 
wrote in 1854. and she urged her fellow-exiles, 
“instead of always chewing over their old mot- 
toes and maxims”, to “make a thorough study 
of this land and its institutions”. One thing one 
could learn in England, she sensibly pointed 
out, was that the “religious narrowness of the 
English" was far preferable to the “constant 
torments in Germany on account of our un- 
belief’. For sonic of the Germans in England 
the country was a laboratory, showing high 
capitnlism at work: Engels’s Condition of the 
Working Class in England in 1844 is a good 
instance of how shrewd observation and pre- 
determined theory can produce the kind of 
flawed classic characteristic of nn exile’s 
perception, a curious amalgam of insight and 
myopia. 

Ashton concludes her hook a little lamely: 
“The German exiles and their children experi- 
enced British life in Ihe nineteenth century and 
com men ted valuably on the land of fogs and 
freedom, of fairness and formality, of progress 
and tradition.” Actually, her own enjoyable 
text shows that their comments add up to a 
rather more complex picture: the comment- 
ators she quotes ran the gamut from ill-tcm- 
pered, lonely refugees longing to return to the 
homeland that had driven them out, to appre- 
ciative, fair-minded, penetrating strollers 
through their new environment. The great 
French historian of England. £lie HnliSvy, 
pointed out in the preface to his England in 
F815 that there is a kind of Heisenberg law of 
imperfect objectivity: what (he foreigner must 
lose as he overlooks local detail obvious to the 
native, he may gain through the distance and 
disinterestedness which may sharpen Ills vi- 
sion. In our time, when subjectivity is in the 
saddle and objectivity decried as a fantasy, or 
an ideology, this is an issue deserving more 
exploration than it has received, and the for- 
eign observer is os useful a test case as I can 
think of. It is one of the merits of Rosemary 
Ashton’s Little Germany that il stimulates one 
to such questions. 


mony, Britain had a 37 per cent share of world 
trade in manufactures, in 1913 25 per cent and 
in 1937 19per cent: already in 1913 it had fallen 
to third place (after the United States and Ger- 
many) in terms of total industrial production, 
and was no longer Ihe “workshop of the 
world". That must surely be a central theme of 
this book, and merits more than a rapid review 
of possible causes in the last three pages, 
controversial though the explanations may be. 

What, in fact, one misses in this book is a 
sense of the excitement of historiography, a 
whiffof the debates and arguments, sometimes 
passionate and occasionally personal, which 
have surrounded many of the issues on which 
the author touches. Should we not be re- 
minded of the "standnrd-of-living debate”, far 
example, of the Tiungry ’Forties" and - for 
that matter 7 the hungry 1930s? What do mod- 
ern demographers have to say about the causes 
of the population explosion? How. did indus- 
trialization shape the class structure and the 
family structure? Was there a "Grant Depress- 
ion" in the 1870s find 1880s? And wns Ihe Great 
War the great divide in British history? When 
controversial questions of this kind arc addres- 
sed at all here, they tend to-be met with a 
conventional statement (“World War I marked 
the end of the old Britain, the beginning of the 
new", to which one need only add the word 
“Discuss" to make an argumentative examina- 
tion question). At least the reader might have 
been pointed to some of the debates by de- 
tailed references, but the book contains none 
and only a skeletal list of further reading. 

•there must also be questions about the 
balance of the contents. The last twenty years, 
from 19i8 to 1939, arguably the most interest- 
ing, complex, topical and least well under- 
-lir/ oim ‘ialj sil.' Ir, »:!■> ?! ii -illv* 
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stood, are covered in thirty pages, which in- 
clude fifteen illustrations. An earlier chapter of 
twenty- five pages, entitled "Workshop of the 
World", devotes eleven pages to ships and 
shipbuilding, followed by a further six on 
emigration. By contrast, trade unions receive 
two brief mentions throughout the text, 
occupying less than one page. 

Those complaints made, there is plenty on 
the credit side. As an introductory survey of 
salient features of economic and social change 
the book is always clear, informative, balanced 
in judgment, enlivened by excellent illustra- 
tions and occasional wry humour (like the story 
of Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank of 
England, who at the height of the financial 
crisis in 1931 was recovering from a nervous 
breakdown on n sen voyage when he received 
the cryptic telegram, “Old Lady goes off on 
Monday." He is said to have thought it referred 
to his mother’s holiday plans.) As one would 
expect from our leading agrariuri historian, the 
chapter on the Victorian countryside is excel- 
lent. particularly on the structure of rural soci- 
ety, housing, education and religion. Chapter 
Six, “Poverty and Wealth”, is also very effec- 
tive: it avoids arid quantification of wages nnd 
prices, but deals well with the realities of food 
and shelter, discuse nnd mortality. But, as 
Mingay says. "It is easy (and- tempting?] to 
become obsessed by the extent and nature of 
laic Victorian poverty." He gives equally good 
accounts of the lives of the “respectable" work- 
ing class. of the growing army of white-collar 
and white-blouse workers, of the professionals 
of the reformed Civil Service and armed 
forces, and of the 322 millionaires of 1919. The 
book's strength lies in detail of this kind rather 
than in interpretative conceptualization, 
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Uncompromising realist 
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Charles Taylor 

THOMAS NAGEL 

The View from Nowhere 

244pp. Oxford University Press. £ 1 7.50. 

0 19 503668 y 

In this remarkable book, Thomas Nagel de- 
velops, weaves together and extends a number 
of the philosophical reflections which have 
been at the centre of his writings and lectures in 
recent years. They are united by a single basic 
theme, which one might describe as the human 
power to attaiii to objectivity, and all [hat re- 
sults from (his. His starting-point, therefore, 
is a certain characterization of the distinction 
between subjective and objective. “Objectivi- 
ty". as Nagel uses the term, applies primarily to 
n mode of understanding. “It is beliefs and 
attitudes that are objective in the primary 
sense." A mode of understanding is more 
objective the more it prescinds from the ways 
of seeing and experiencing reality which are 
proper to a particular subject, or type of sub- 
ject. “A view or form of thought is more objec- 
tive than another if it relies less on the specifics 
of the individual's makeup and position in the 
world, or on the character of the particular 
type of creature he is. The wider the range of 
subjective types to which a form of understand- 
ing is accessible . . . the more objective 
it is." 

Two basic theses are closely connected with 
this conception of objectivity. The first is that 
objective understanding is not a yes or no mat- 
ter; rather it is an aspiration which can be more 
or less fulfilled, and which has in principle no 
upper limit. The second is that objectivity is an 
achievement of human striving over the history 
of culture; it is not something we possess as 
par! of our species endowment. 

What we do possess as species endowment in 
Nagel’s view - and this is central to his whole 
view of the human condition - is the capacity 
and the unquenchable aspiration to attain to a 
more objective viewpoint. There are moments 
when it seems that Nagel is virtually making 
this the crucial characteristic of mankind, 
is defining his philosophical anthropology 
around it. We are the beings who not only can, 
but are driven to, adopt “the view from no- 
where", without being able to abandon “the 
view from here", and this is what defines our 
peculiar form of life, its greatness and miseries, 
and its unresolvable tensions. As against 
fashionable sociobiologicei views, which tend 
to see our capacity for objective understanding 
as an immensely useful instrument in the battle 
for survival, Nagel sees it more as a kind of 
vocation. “Objectivity is not content to remain 
a servant of the individual perspective and its 
values. It has a life of its own and an aspiration 
for transcendence that will not be quieted in 
response to the call to re assume our true 
identity." 

This is the leading idea which gives unity and 
uncommon force to the arguments of this 
book. Nagel is able to reawaken philosophical 
wonder at what a remarkable power the capac- 
ity for objectivity js, while he sets out to show 
how. a number of familiar philosophical prob- 

• Jenis can be understood in a new way in the 
light of this capacity. ' 

, The structure of the book Is roughly ibis: 

! after an Introductory chapter setting out his 
.L- conception of subjectivlty/objeciivity, Nagel 
• - first addresses Issues connected with the nature 
■ . • of mind nnd the relation of iriind and body! in a 

• ■ group of three chapters. He then turns suc- 

cesively to the issues of knowledge; realism 
aind freedom, and, then, in the. fipnl. four chap- 
ters, to the issues of value , ethics und the mean- 
ing of life. All of his, discussions qre clear and 
•Insightful,' but sdmoYcach a’ level of originality 
. and illumination ( that opens gcnulrtely hew 
b . ayonties of philosophical thought, 

- i Here l can’t do niprq than touch ' on some 
’ ^.highlights. One of these is undoubtedly Nagel’s 
! citse againstphysicalist rqd net ion ism, which he 
OtokjcS mainly, in Chapter Two. The basic con- 
; J. siderdiian is extpeinciy slniple but at the same 
; : UniecdnipellUigi Physical ism, that is, the belief 
. that everything ath be explained and under- 
stood in terms of ; the science of physics, end 
perhaps also chemistry, mote or less as wo 
understand! these ■today; .can seem plausible 
because: if is the iViost striking achievement of 

-■ >: : MaasS'» . 


this required that we learn to stand outside our 
own subjective viewpoint, allowing for it as 
a phenomenon tiiat itself must be explained 
by scientific understanding. In a sense the 
emblematic move in this direction was the 
seventeen th-century distinction between prim- 
ary and secondary qualities. Nagel shows that 
these are distinguished by the way they can 
figure in explanations. Something's being red 
just is its looking red to normal observers in 
standard conditions. “To be square, on the 
other hand, is an independent property which 
can be used to explain many things about an 
object, including how it looks and feels." But 
we have continued this journey beyond the 
phenomenal with such spectacular twentieth- 
century moves as those to quantum mechanics 
and the rclntivistic notion of space-time. 

It is dear where the temptation comes from 
to make physics our ultimate language of 
understanding, and to think of it rs omni- 
competent, even to the point of offering a re- 
ductive account of mind. But it ought equally 
to be plain , on further reflection, that this posi- 
tion is untenable. The subjective viewpoint, 
which we have painfully learned to transcend, 
is also pnrt of the real. So, too, for that matter, 
is the objective viewpoint, which only comes to 
be in this ascent from the subjective. That 
there are such things as viewpoints at all - that 
things appear to and matter to agents in the 
ways they do - is as much part of the fabric of 
the universe as galaxies and novas, even if 
somewhat less obtrusive. And physics as we 
understand it today is incapable of accounting 
for this. 

Physicalism, Nagel points out, is a kind of 
unconscious idealism. It is idealist because it 
holds fast to the notion that reality must be 
such as to fit oiir best explanatory language; so 
that whatever is beyond this language can be 
safely declared non-existent. Physicalism is 
just an application of this crude principle, one 
which identifies our best language as that of 
physics in something like its contemporary 
form. The reductive view of mind then follows. 
This is a particularly unimaginative form of the 
doctrine, because it doesn’t even allow for 
future developments of scientific discovery 
which might induce us radically to alter the 
terms of our best explanation. It is “an idealism 
of restricted objectivity". But the striking and 
ironic conclusion which Nagel comes to is that 
any view which claims that ail of reality can be 
encompassed in an objective mode of under- 
standing is idealist. Those who in the name of 
hard science most uncompromisingly exclude 
the mental and the spiritual, those who beat 
most stridently their materialistic chests, are 
actually the only untroubled idealists left on 
the philosophical scene. But the irony is quite 
lost oh them. 

Nagel is an uncompromising realist. And the 
ravages of idealism on the contemporary phild- 
sophical scene can be measured by the length 
and complexity of the argument he has to 
deploy in Chapter Six to establish his realist 
thesis. Tbjs he puts in a provocative form. He 
argues that the conjecture makes sepse that 
reality might in some respects be beyond what 
we can think of or conceive. Both the enipiri- 
dst and Kantian streams of modem epistemo- 
logical thought conspire to make this conjee- . 
ture seem absurd: reality in principle couldn’t 
do this to us. Nagel attempts to show just how 
thin the arguments are which allegedly estab- 
lish this conclusion. ' 

In Naget’s view the templhtionto make the 
objective view .omnicompetent is both under- 
standable, and disastrous: Moved uS we are by 
, the. aspiration to transcend the subjective, hard . 
won ns this transcending comes, we are natur- 
ally inclined to identify ourselves with it. But as 
we cannot cease to be particular subjects, to 
rtiokc this identification total is \o deny part of 
what we are; and jhis way lies disaster. Seen iiv 
. these terms, the mistake of modern obiectivist' 
epistemologies : is just ond form of this! more 
general tendency. .Other forms can 'be" 
observed in our ethical thinking and attitude?. 
His mpin theme allows Nagel tri trace analogies 
between the central problems of epistemology . 
and ethics, wfilch are at times extremely illumi 
nating. . \ '• 'I ■'•. 

But I. tar one am less Convinced by'the tirgu- ! 
ments in the chapters on ethics than I was by 
those on the status pf mind. And that is be- - ' 
ctiuse I find his central thesis less, plausible 


of what it is that actually moves human beings 
to acknowledge certain pre-eminent demands 
which we usually characterize as moral. If the 
theorist wants to endorse some version of 
ethics, this account must both explain and jus- 
tify. (If not, a debunking genealogy d la Nietz- 
sche will do.) Plato’s Idea of the Good fills this 
role, as also does Kant's doctrine of rational 
agency as the only bearer of dignity. Certain 
modern theories like utilitarianism try to get 
away without answering the question at all, 
and either fall into a great muddle in their view 
of human motivation, or actually suppose an 
answer which they are reluctant to admit even 
to themselves. 

Now Nagel's answer, consistent with his 
basic theme, seems to be that what moves us to 
recognize the pre-eminence of moral demands 
is the aspiration to justify and defend what we 
do impersonally, to make it acceptable from 
other standpoints than just our own. The 
source of impersonal morality is “a wish to be 
able to endorse or accept one's actions and 
their justifications from a standpoint outside of 
one’s particular situation, which is not that of 
any other particular person either". This 
aspiration could itself be understood in two 
ways. We could see it as a natural one for a 
human being who, in virtue of the human life- 
form, can come to think about reasons for 
action at all only through language, and that 
means through interchange with others. This 
inteipretation could be the basis for something 
like a Habermasian discourse ethic, which 
takes as the criterion for the rightness of a 
moral norm that it could be agreed to in an 
unconstrained discussion by all those affected. 
Or else we could understand this aspiration as 
part of our general drive to transcend the sub- 
jective. We wish what we do to be defensible 
impersonally because we wish to live up to our 
capacity to attain objectivity. This interpreta- 
tion has strong affinities to Kant’s doctrine of 
rational agency. 


Nagel himself doesn't discuss ih* , ! 
terpret aliens, but if I get him right wfe 1 ' 
mg some weight to the first, he 
version of the second. From thkstood^i 
offers n fasematmg discussion of S 
central questions of ethics, making 
realism of values (Chapter Eight * A 
guishing the different kinds of 
(Nine) and finally tackling the issneofbi 1 
judge the conflicting demands of J 
morality and personal fulfilment (Ten) 1 
One of Nagel's central theses is fciij 
dilation may not be possible between foil 
inn lids of objectivity and subjectivity 
lives. We will often find ourselves 
unresolvable conflicts. And not only in J; 
h may not be possible ultimately to maW 
of ourselves in one coherent, entirely afe - 
lory picture. This is one of the main rant,! 
the chapter on Freedom, where Nagelem*! 
es his dissatisfaction with all thepuhtforf 
tions offered to the problem of Ereenfftr 
other main point is an analysis of a nevintsK . 
pretation of what we really aspire louafekf 
metaphysical title of freedom, which NaJ 
calls “objective engagement”. I wish I ’ 
space to discuss this, for this is one of the 
original and potentially fruitful passages oi|- 
book already very rich in ideas and.iiKidtitif- 
ly, shows again a profound affinity toihcccf " 
tral doctrines of Kant. | 

The threat of irreconcilable conflict bfflai 
the two perspectives, and the irreoicdui';; 
fragile nature of any temporary reconcfcir 
between them, emerges most clearly in felt*., 
chapter, on “Birth, Death, and the Meaairf 
Life”. To have developed a language in nKsj 
these can be talked about again by pte-jt-' . 
sophers is not the least of Nagel's achievemr: j: 
in this book, which offers a rare combinatiooj|' . 
profundity and clarity, along with simpliaiYS^ 
expression. It should be recommended to 
those who are bored with or in despair 
philosophy. j. 


Inconsistent rationalists 


Stuart Brown 

ARTHUR W. COLLINS 

Thought and Nature: Studies in rationalist 

philosophy 

248pp. University of Notre Dame Press. 

£24.95. 

0268016561 

This book is a collection of papers, one each on 
Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz, and two on 
Kant. Arthur W. Collins is particularly well 
equipped to write on seventeenth-century 
philosophy. Unlike many who write on Des- 
cartes and Spinoza, he sees their tendency not 
to acknowledge their antecedents, and he' 
stresses and makes many good points about 
their backgrounds in Scholastic philosophy. 
The essays combine to an unusual degree liveli- 
ness, clarity and richness of detail. 

•Yet the book seems to fall between two 
stools. Individually the studies are too slight, 
with the exception of a long essay on “The 
Metaphysical Elements of Spinoza’s Philo- 
sophy of Mind”, to be significant additions to 
'the literature on the important topics. with 
whiefi fhey deal. The essays on Spinoza and 
Descartes!? dualism are conceived as a con- 
traS 5l ng , p9ir of “op^ons from which philo- 
sophical solutions may be chosen". And the 
(wo Kant studies, on his '‘empiricism" and pn 
hfs treatment of space, fit naturally together 
But the essay in the middle, op Leibniz's 
; account of contingency, possibility and free- 
■ : do ^i l, . does not et Well with the others. 

Collins's defence of Leibniz Is! ah original 
: and interesting one,' but it involves attributing ! 
i to* the view that God “does nh fully deter- 
mlde which world will be real”, but does, so to. 
speak, allow 'us a share Lri determining the 
! U^re-Butthe problem is not whether Leibniz' 
Wanted tp defend free; will hut whether he can 
! view that God , ift creating 

rnSr ' |US ’ ^°^r- afctly we will 'do and 
°S' doin ^ ! t part of : Hi? overall 
: ^ add nq thing 

.! foreknowledge" and 

• i. ^Pj Q to sens? -in Which ids . 


could only be open, for Leibniz, if hewer«sSj. 
to allow that there could be more than 
equally perfect world.. He could thensaytke 
ns Collins puts it, “insofar as he is fre€,hhi' 
to a man to determine which possible ini 
vidual he is". But Leibhiz could not go itoq 
with this consistently with his unbendingly 
ence on the principle of sufficient reason. 
there were more than one equally 
world God would have no reason to nw&c* 
rather than another. 

Collins is one of those philosopher* » 
think that the history of philosophy show' 
studied in order to make progress with * 
own philosophical ideas and problems. a 4 
at least in the essay on Leibniz, 
diverts him too much on to twentieth#®* 
philosophy nnd leads him to disregard to® 
Leibniz's obsessions we do not 
He is by no means a casual scholar, am 
doubtless wish to resist - rather thanshnif 
the charge that his methodology *** - 
him to be content with a possible rather 
the actual Leibniz. But the structural pro®J®“ 
of this collection are ones he barelyaW 
conceal. In the preface and in the iflW * ' ^ 
chapter on “Rationalism and ^rapiwjpi^ 
attempts to overcome them in two 
he suggests that ail the essays nave anempr 
on the philosophy of mind. He also cw • 
these philosophers can be grouped 
“rationalists"- as propone.ntsofa poW" ^ 
that retains an “extraordinary grip . j, 

temporary philosophy. He fails, 
give a clear and consistent accoun^ ^ 
.“rationalist” is, or even to make up ^ 
whether Kant was one or not. In ' ^ 

Spinoza and Leibniz he simply 
can be “easily documented" front tw 

that they are rationalists. Injhc^ 6 ^. 

might seem evidence to the 


the rationalist program”. There 
often unresolved tensions even m 
great philosophers. But historian* P ^ 
phy would do well to observe ffl* -4 
charges bf inconsistency should tjw J* 
plied Beyond necessity. Ra thpr tn 
the seventeenth century W* 11 .*”"5 
rationalists it might be better W • 
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Friends of the saints 


juBetduBoulay 

joAodepina-cabral 

Sonsof Adam, Daughters of Eve: The peasant 

worldview of the Alto Minho 

258pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 

0 198232551 

Attempts at a comprehensive account of a 
European society in relation to its religious 
understandings have been rare in European 
anthropology. In Sons of Adam, Daughters of 
Eve, however, Joao de Pina-Cabral has made 
just ’such an attempt, with impressive results, 
Dr Pina-Cabral’s aim is to analyse the “world- 
view" of the peasants of the Alto Minho - the 
high north-east part of the province of Minho 
in Northern Portugal - and to elucidate the 
shared core of images which give to minhoto 
experience its underlying coherence and mean- 
ing. The emphasis is thus on the relation be- 
tween symbolic meanings and social structure, 
and details of prescribed or proscribed be- 
haviour are given relatively little prominence. 
The essential structures and shared images of 
minhoto thinking Pina-Cabral terms the “sub- 
sistence prototype", consisting, he argues, in 
the ideal of the agricultural household, the 
cm t based on the head couple and their 
offspring, drawing its own subsistence from its 
own land. Health, fertility Rnd prosperity are 
necessary to the maintenance of the com; but 
because man lives in a fallen world, the pursuit 
of these things slips easily into physical indul- 
gence, the birth of illegitimate children who 
grow up “like little animals", and the escala- 
tion of greed. Thus for a fully human order to 
be realized, marriage and “restraint” within 
the households, and equality, friendship, and 
symmetrical reciprocity between them, be- 
come vital. 

These principles of the subsistence pro- 
totype are reflected and enshrined in the en- 
compassing elements of the world-view- in the 
sacraments, in relationships with saints, and in 


a wide-ranging ritual and symbolism which has 
grown up partly within, and partly outside, the 
formal Church. These latter rituals range from 
processions linking households in a single 
chain of purity, to clandestine visits to an urban 
brand of white witch, and are designed to pre- 
vent or, in the last resort, to render compre- 
hensible, misfortune and envy. 

Pina-Cabral carefully elicits the outlines of 
this fundamental pattern through a thorough 
comparative method. He studied two parishes, 
Pago and Couto, respectively somewhat more 
and somewhat less rooted in the subsistence 
prototype, owing to differences in wealth, 
emigration patterns, and ownershipof land. So 
a comparison is made between two localities 
within the overall values of the agricultural 
household, acomparison made richer byacon- 
current explication of the thinking of the urban 
bourgeoisie. This thinking, essentially anti- 
pathetic to the peasants’ world-view, is never- 
theless making inroads into it through the in- 
creasing prevalence of consumer values, and in 
particular through the priests who, drawn 
largely from a literate urban class, have “se- 
cularized" their ministry, and are acting as 
spearheads, if not enforcers, of change. To 
these comparative themes a historical dimen- 
sion is ndded which allows the pcnsnnt culture 
to be seen as a part of a continuing tradition, 
and illustrates the fact that some of the pro- 
cesses of change, together with the peasants’ 
responses to them, are rooted in much earlier 
attitudes. In setting the post alongside the 
present, and two partly differentiated peasant 
views alongside the bourgeois view, Pina- 
Cabral provides an unusually rich and complex 
picture of minhoto experience. 

Of the many insights which emerge from this 
study, those concerning feminine sexuality, the 
maintenance of equality, and the meaning of 
miracles are of particular interest. Women arc 
symbolically linked with agricultural land and 
in this respect, as in respect of their fertility, 
they are critical to the household. At the same 
time, however, they are thought to have a par- 


ticular predilection for the “greed" (a complex 
of lust, gluttony and envy) which afflicts all 
humanity, and in consequence they must exer- 
cise especial restraint. The agricultural house- 
hold aims for “reproduction in purity", an 
argument which is given force by >i description 
of bread-making as being related to the snmc 
complex of ideas as the Virgin Birth, and by an 
interpretation of certain adages relating to 
pregnancy, birth and baptism, which reveals an 
inner logic concerning the dangers in reproduc- 
tion and the necessity of converting the child's 
animal-like nature into one that is fully human 
and social. 

Control is also necessary to the maintenance 
of equality in social relationships, and this 
equality and its associated ideal of mutual co- 
operation are expressed in the value placed on 
friendship - between households of unequal ns 
well as of equal wealth. The difficulty of recon- 
ciling this ideal with the actual differences in 
wealth is resolved in a system of mutual help 
whereby a symbolic reciprocity conceals on 
actual patronage. And a nice parallel is drawn 
between this and the relationship of the 
peasants with their saints, where a votive offer- 
ing stnnds for the equivalent of the gift re- 
ceived, thus symbolically transforming an 
essentially asymmetrical relationship into one 
between equals. 

Finally, just ns saints are seen as friends, so 
miracles arc experienced as part of the texture 
of daily life. Hierarchy and a mechanistic 
universe are attributes of bourgeois, not of 
peasant, thinking: for the peasnnt, sacred and 
profane are interrelated, and a mirncle is any- 
thing that has been prayed for, or ardently 
desired, which has come to pass. The peasants 
arc concerned above all with a fusion of the 
spiritual and the material which cun transcend 
the contradictions between life mid death nnd 
between physical vigour and an ordered socie- 
ty; and this concern Pinn-Cnhral finds corrobo- 
rated in the power of relics, the relation of the 
living to the souls in purgatory, and the sanctity 
attributed to those individuals who live in a 


state of perpetual fasting - the remarkable 
figures of the “non-eaters”. 

This is a book of great scope and quality. If I 
have criticisms they can be briefly cited - a 
rnthcr unhelpful index, and at times a sense 
that the hook is not distanced enough from (lie 
original doctoral thesis. An index which buries 
parish rituals under the heading of socio- 
gcogrnphic units, while giving separate heads, 
engagingly, to octopuses nnd lampreys, is, to 
say the least, idiosyncratic. And, primarily in 
the early chapters, there is a certain laborious- 
ness in the argument, and a tendency to cite 
information which, though interesting in itself, 
is not strictly relevant. In these places the 
thematic unity of the work is submerged, and, 
particularly in some of the theoretical discus- 
sion, the author's link with the imaginative 
reality of the peasants is sometimes lost. 
These, however, are minor criticisms. All in all 
Dr Pina-Cabral has written an unassuming, 
widely researched and deeply intelligent book , 
which is a tribute to the peasants of the Alto 
Minho and constitutes a significant advance in 
European ethnography. 

“Dance provides a spectacle in most societies 
nnd an obvious topic for anthropological 
curiosity, yet curiously it remains largely un re- 
searched." So begins Paul Spencer's introduc- 
tion to Society mid the Dance: The social 
anthropology of process and performance 
(224pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50; 
paperback, £7.50. 0 521 30521 7), a collection 
of essnys edited hy him in order to answer the 
neglect. Approaches to the anthropology of 
dance are illustrated by case examples drawn 
from Ocennin, Africa, Melanesia nnd South- 
east Asia. Spencer's introduction offers “inter- 
pretations of the dance in anthropology", and 
subsequent chapters include essays by John 
Blacking (“Movement, dance, music, nnd the 
Vcnda girls' initiation cycle”), Adrienne L. 
Knepplcr ("Structured movement systems in 
Tonga") and Andrew Slrailiem ("*A line of 
boys': Melpa dance as n symbol of maturation"). 
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Don Cupitt 

NORMAN COUSINS 

Albert Schweitzer's Mission: Healing and 
peace 

319pp. Norton. £13.95. 

0 393 02238 2 

Late in 1956 Norman Cousins, a liberal- 
minded American journalist and political com- 
mentator then writing feature articles for the 
Saturday Review, visited the mission hospital 
founded by Albert Schweitzer at Lambar6n£ in 
Gabon. He had three main purposes: he hoped 
to gather material for writing about Schweit- 
zer, and he hoped to induce the great man to 
release some manuscripts and also to inver- 
vene publicly in the cause of nuclear disarma- 
ment. At that time there was much concern 
about radioactive fall-out from atmospheric 
tests. 

In the first of these three aims Cousins was 
successful, and the result was a short book, Dr 
Sehnvitzer of Lambartnt (I960), an edited 
version of which forms the first part of the 
present volume, Albert Schweitzer's Mission. 
It is popular hagiography, written in an inspi- 
rational style that is not ensy to read. Some of 
the phraseology is disconcertingly dated: 
Africans arc referred to as ''natives”, men of 
"darkened skin", who are easily led astray by 
“fetishers", but will "respond to kindness”. 
They, however, are shadowy background fig- 
ures: the Europeans are in the foreground, and 
Cousins learns that "even dedicated women 
like this - women of serious purpose and high 
intelligence -are still warm and wonderful and 
full of eagerness and feminine charm”. 

Nearly thirty years later I met some of 
Schweitzer's former colleagues, and they are 
indeed impressive characters. Among Africnn 
people at Lambar£n6, Schweitzer’s memory is 
still greatly respected, and I can well believe 
that in his later years they would say good- 
humouredly, “he was already an old man when 
he barked at our fathers, so why should he not 
bark at us?” Cousins’s best anecdote has 
Schweitzer barking just as uninhibitedly at the 
visiting Adlai Stevenson, who had had the 
temerity to swat a mosquito that settled an 
Schweitzer’s bare arm: “That was my mos- 
quito. It wasn’t necessary to call out the Sixth 
Fleet to deal with him.” 

As for the hoped-for manuscripts, Cousins 
photographed 77ie Kingdom of God, but the 
third and fourth volumes of The Philosophy of 


Civilization were not forthcoming. He was 
more successful in the third of his aims, draw- 
ing Schweitzer into a six-year campaign that 
ended with the signing in 1963 of the treaty 
banning atmospheric tests. By then Schweitzer 
was approaching his eighty-eighth birthday, 
complaining of fatigue and ready at last to yield 
to old age. 

The main body of the book is a collection of 
documents about this issue. There are letters 
between Schweitzer and Cousins, and between 
them and Nehru, Eisenhower, Khrushchev 
and Kennedy. Khrushchev pleads eloquently 
for peaceful coexistence, but Eisenhower com- 
plains of advisers who believe that by 
accelerating the arms race the United States 
can force the Soviet Union into economic crisis 
and a change of regime. Schweitzer thinks that 
the continuing US military domination of 
Europe is becoming anachronistic, and suggests 
that nuclear weapons are being pushed into 
European bases to ensure that Europe rather 
than the US mainland becomes the battlefield 
for the next war. Schweitzer's own best con- 
tribution is the "Declaration of Conscience", 
first broadcast on Radio Oslo in April 1957. 

In assessing the story we have to bear in 
mind that this was an age in which some at least 
thought that a “world moral leader'' could in- 
fluence political decisions by a direct appeal to 
conscience; and an age in which Cousins could 
write to Schweitzer to inform him that readers 
of the Saturday Review had just selected him as 
the greatest living human being, and indeed as, 
after Abraham Lincoln, the second greatest of 
all time. 

There was a certain tragic inevitability about 
the development of the inflated personality- 
cult. The driving energy that had built and 
rebuilt the hospital made it also a one-man 
band. Fleeing a civilization that he thought 
doomed, and which in any case seemed to have 
no real place for him. Schweitzer had sought in 
Africn a new, post-historical kind of life. But 
he could not cut the cords entirely, for he 
needed supplies and helpers, and like Lot’s 
wife he looked back. Publicizing his enterprise 
through lecture-tours, recitals and popular 
books, he helped to seed the personality-cult. 
His disciples needed an exoteric doctrine, an 
easily understood compendium of what the 
Doctor thought about everything, and it de- 
veloped into a version of popular Undenomina- 
tional Protestantism decidedly different from 
. his real views. But by then it was too late. In the 
age of the media it is not easy to renounce the 
world. 


Love’s labourer 


Rosemary Dinnage 

CHARLOTTE WOLFF 

Magnus Hlrschfeld: A portrait of a pioneer in 
sexology 

494pp. Quartet. £25. 

0704325691 

Like: Havelock; Bills, the sexologist Magnus 
Hlrschfeld followed the sensible plan of mak- 
ing a life's work of his own sfexual problems. 
Son of an ambitious, successful doctor, mem- 
ber of a large north German family, he fol- 
lowed in his father's footsteps in all but philo- 
progenitiveness; his name was never linked with 
« woman's, and he probably knew early on that 
he was homosexual. As a young man he was 
tom between medicine and literature and it 
was. atompromise, that he decided to make 
"love’ 1 the subject .of his researches. 

: He wrote. his first booklet on homosexuality 
in his twenties (with all his open-mindedness 
he nevertheless described it as a handicap like a 
harelip or club-foot) and! wa$ ; $oon;Well into 
sexological good causes., He organized an in- 
fluent ial committee and tried to get punitive 
laws rescinded,' he testified at trials, started a 
sexological journal, and in 1904 published 
Berlin 's Third 5«, a descript ion of the Berliner 
Underworld baaed or his own 'wanderings 
through transvestite balls and gay bars. For 
these activities he earned much hostility ^ in- 
cluding antisemitic attacks. He was temporari- 
ly attracted by psychoanalysis and was a mem- 
ber of the Berlin Psychoanalytical Society for a 
fewyearc.We^ 


•viciousness towards defecting colleagues, re- 
marked that “Magnus HirsChfeld, who has left 
the ranks, was no great loss, a flabby, unappe- 
tizing fellow, incapable of learning anything". 

Hlrschfeld was indeed plump and walrus- 
moustached and little is told here about his 
• own sexual life, though a Chinese' secretary 
who kept a plastic phallus in. his pocket is qien- 
. tioned. The life story is mainly one of encydo- 
paedic books (based in one case on 10,000 
case histories) and worthy public activities 
Although Charlotte Wolffs biography is most 
painstakingly researched, it has considerable 
longueufs. 

After (he First World War Hirachfeld set up 
an Institute for Sexual Sclcpca, a centre for 
lectures, counselling and research. Christ- 
opher IsherwOod Visited, it. in his / Am A 
Camera days arid was shown a treasured collec- 
tion of whips and chains and lacy underwear 
for macho Prussian officers. Hlrschfeld 
financed the Institute partly by marketing an ' 

; aphrodisiac called Titus Pearls, made up of 
hormone extracts, corticpids. and a mysterious 
West African herb. - 

: : Later bn come International 1 Congresses of 

Sexology and the World League for' Sexual 
. Reform, to which belonged many df the avant- 
g&rde English, such as Dora Rusjiell, H; G. 
Wells arid Norman Haire. Resolutions were 
, fonniilated on divbrce, abortion, cbntracep- . 
■HOP and censorship. When the Nazis came to 
1 power Hlrschfeld with, so many' others went ■: 
into exile, and his Institute Arid its contents ■ 
were smashed up. He died inj 935 .If|je could ! . 
come back , what could lie makeofourmqdBrn : 
technicolor sexual Jungle? . .. ■■ - ' 
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Arab children, circa 1920. The photograph is produced from Ahmad Mustafa Abu-Hakima's Eaiurn 
Arabia: Historic photographs 1900-1936. Volume Two.Kuwail (203pp. Westerhanv Hurtwood Mm 
paperback, £15.95. 0903696 002). ^ 

An English look at Islam 


Malise Ruthven 

MARMADUKE PICKTHALL 

Said the Fisherman 

312pp. Quartet. Paperback, £5.95. 

0704334887 
PETER CLARK 

Martnaduke Pickthall : British Muslim 
156pp. Quartet. £11.95. 

0704325144 

Marmaduke Pickthall (1875-1936) is now re- 
membered mainly as a translator of the 
Qur’On, the first by an English convert to 
Islam. His fifteen novels and three volumes of 
short stories have long been out of fashion, just 
as his prolific writings on international affairs 
and Islamic culture appear to have been forgot- 
ten. The reasons for this neglect are far from 
obvious. His second novel, Said the Fisherman 
(first published in 1903 and now reissued as a 
paperback), is a minor masterpiece which won 
praise from H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett and 

D. H. Lawrence as well as from orientalists like 
Edward Browne and Stanley Lane-Poole. The 
tale of a Muslim fisherman from Haifa who lies 
and cheats his way to riches, only to be bet- 
rayed and robbed by his captive Christian wife, 
it is both a compelling narrative and a convinc- 
ing account of Ottoman Syria as seen through 
Palestinian eyes. It remained in print for a 
quarter of a century, running to fourteen edi- 
tions. Though Pickthall's other oriental novels 
never achieved this degree of success, there 
Was no slackening in output or quality. As 

E. M. Forster remarked, his “angle of vision re- 
mains steady, in book after book”. 

Pickthall's vision is unusual among Western 
writers of fiction. As Forster. pointed out, he is 
“one of those rare writers who only feel at 
home when they are abroad”. His English 
novels, though sometimes witty and socially 
observant, never quite seem to take off: “Their 
badness”, as Forster had it, “is instructive”. 
The reason for this discrepancy seems to Ue in 
Pickthall’s legendary talent for foreign lan- 
guages, particularly oriental languages. In 
his Eastern novels he weaves Arabic words and 
sentence-constructions into a language which 
is stylized, though less mannered than Dough- 
ty’s. Drawing on a vast repertoire of folklore 
and anthropologies [observation, he seems to 
enter effortlessly into; an Eastern vernacular 
and into the Skins of his Easterii characters 
without sentimentality or coridescensibii: The 
two-dimensional' quality of. His characters --'a 
Weakness in the English fictibp - becomes a 
positive strength, reflecting the. sempiternal 
w ° r _j j d they inhabit. Having established 
them in their oWn milleu.-where power and, 
honour, defererice and. patronage and the 
timeless fajimqtlonsof theDMpe Lawdeter- 
mine everything, Pickthall charts and describes 
heir, fncoiimers; with the strCnge ihtj meqao- 
fog world of % WfsL 
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cousin, published in 1938. Since, as he n- 
plains, there is little to add in the way of to, 
he concentrates on elucidating PickthaH’swic- 
ings and ideas. Though partisan (he sayslku 
his "enthusiasm for Marmaduke PickthiD 
knows no bounds”) he is not uncritical, ui 
often writes with insight and penetration. Ha 
account of Said the Fisherman (to which, in in 
new edition, he also supplies an intraductix) 
is particularly good. He is less sympathetic to- 
wards The House of Islam (1906), which k 
describes as a “curiously tired" bod. 
although as Fremantle observed, this novel 
comes closer to the spirit of Islam, "baiesi, 
sternest, emptiest, most non-altached rf 
creeds”, than any of his others. 

Clark’s study is divided into two parts. Ik 
first consists of a biographical sketch in wtwiv 
he documents Pickthall’s early life and tiavci 
in the Near East, his championship of Tdrk^ 
before and during the First World War, to 
spiritual journey from High Anglicairism b 
Islam and his years in India as a newspspef 
editor, schoolmaster and adviser to the Non 
of Hyderabad. The second deals with iheNw 
Eastern fiction and the Tales of England td 
Europe, and includes summaries df all his d» 
jor fictional works. This structure seems* 
necessarily formal and academic, servieg w 
obscure rather than Illuminate toe relation? 
between Pickthall’s life and his work. Mw* 
er it is difficult to see what purpose is served? 
giving separate treatment to the Near Easta 
and English fiction, since it is the contrast «■ 
tween them that is so Interesting. „ 
Clark achieves his stated aim of 
Pickthall’s conversion to Islam withsymp^ 
avoiding “sectarian applause or censure 
it would have been helpful to have seen P 
the context of his art. Anne Fremantle, 
loved and admired Pickthall, . 

“lost immeasurably as a writer, both 
mariship and in prestige, by 
faith?’. Though Pickthall suffered forh^^ 
his social ostracism by the British 
hurtful both to him and to his wife.-W 
regretted his conversion, 

An interesting question, however , n 
and one which Peter Clark does not uwe- 


Pickthall's “loss” as a writer 
his achievement as a translator oftPCU" j 
Until the more poetic rendering ^ 
Arberry (a non-Muslim) and 
planatory version of Muhammad Asa l • 

vert from Judaism), Pickthall’s pro ^ 
maided the most satisfactory translati 
able for ordinary readers oLEngli^, P ^ 
larly those who are Muslims. Nevert ^ 
Meaning of the Glorious Koran (15*9.^ 
today to be rather too dry and over- ■. 
though in bis reverence fdr the W ■ J- 
tore he felt constrained to prevent jus 
tlon from lingering aver its sensCf^^ 
Though tolerant and restrained I in a 
(as Gandhi remarked after h|s dea^ r^ 
hit faith* unobtrusively, with none 
veifs usual fanaticism) his convert! ^ 
Have dampened, rather than fanne ' • 

bers. of creativity. ■. 
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Putting the meaning back in struggle 


John Turner 


JACK JONES 

linlon Man : The autobiography of Jack Jones 
351pp. Collins. £15. 

0002171724 


This is a straightforward, effective and un- 
apologetic book. Unlike Ernest Bevin or 
Frank Cousins, Jack Jones did not lead the 
Transport and General Workers Union the 
flamboyance of his personality, and his book 
reflects the dear objectives and lack of cynic- 
ism which he brought to his work. It also 
demonstrates, in a manner which will not be 
improved upon until the archives are opened, 
how. and how far, the leader of a major British 
union could exercise power without being a 
Member of Parliament. 

Jones was born in Liverpool in 1913 and 
worked on the docks and in the engineering 
industry until 1937, when he volunteered for 
the International Brigade in Spain. Wounded 
at the Ebro in July 1938, he returned to work 
on the docks. In early 1939 he became a full- 
time union official, as District Organizer in 
Coventry. He became Engineering Group 


Secretary for the Midlands in 1955, and Re- 
gional Secretary a little over a year later. In 

1963, he was appointed Assistant Secretary of 
the Union; Assistant General Secretary in 

1964, and General Secretary in 1969. The 
TGWU at that point had fewer than 1 .5 million 
members: when he retired in 1978 it hud passed 
2 million. In retirement he is associated, typi- 
cally, with tile National Pensioners’ Conven- 
tion. He could hardly have chosen a belter title 
for his book. 

Jones’s reputation rests on the “Social Con- 
tract” of 1974, and the Dock Work Regulation 
Bill of 1976. These efforts are now dismissed, 
either as “corporatism", which the Right 
deems an offence against the Natural Law of 
economics, or as a sell-out, which the Left 
thinks unnecessary in view of its own imminent 
triumph in the class struggle. Jones himself 
regards both measures simply as good bargains 
for his members. He has little lime for 
academics but it was mi academic, Robert Cur- 
rie, who first clarified the link between “free 
collective bargaining" and liberal capitalism. 
Corporntist to some degree, the agreements 
reached by Jones in the 1970s arc nevertheless 
best understood as the best deal he could get 
for his members in the cupitalist society of the 
time. The conflict within the TGWU which 


None too classical 


John Gray 


J.G.MERQUIOR 
Western Marxism 
247pp. Paladin. Paperback, £3.95. 
058608454 1 


For the connoisseur of the absurd in human 
thought, it is hard to think of a body of litera- 
ture more richly rewarding than the writings of 
the Western Marxists. When you read them - 
when, say, you find Lukfics, in the last chapter 
of his essay in Kierkegaardian Leninism, 
History and Class Consciousness, describing 
the Kronstadt rebels as “a corrosive tendency 
in the service of the bourgeoisie", or Althusser 
in his Reply to John Lewis explaining the Stalin 
regime in terms of an unfortunate relapse into 
the excesses of pre-Marxian humanism, or 
Adorno, Benjamin and the Left Heideggeriau 
Marcuse invoking against modern science, 
technology and Enlightenment rationalism a 
system of thought, Marx's, which is redolent of 
bourgeois technological optimism, modernis- 
tic hubris and the vulgar Europocentrism of the 
lesser thinkers of the Enlightenment - you are 
never lost for entertainment or edification. 
Indeed, you almost despair pf finding the intel- 
lectual historian who can do. justice to. this 
wealth of ideas* 

fa J. Gi Merquior’s Western Marxism, this 
pessimism is shown to be unfounded. For in 
this brilliant little . book, packed with 
scholarship and bursting with delightful asides, 
we have an undeceived intellectual history of 
Western Marxism in which all of its central 
paradoxes and absurdities are faithfully 
chronicled. Merquior begins with an illuminat- 
ing characterization of Western Marxism as a 
Marxism of the superstructure - a Marx is pi of 
cultural criticism, in which the determinist and 
scientistic pretensions of classical Marxism are 
suppressed in favour of a humanist doctrine of 
liberation. Merquior’s characterization holds 
up well in the case of the three seminal figures 
of Western Marxism, Lukfics, Korsch and 
Bloch, and in a rather different way even in the 
cases of Sartre and Gramsci, but, as he is quick 
Poinl out, it is hard to sustain in respect of 
Althusser, whose insistence on a starkly anti* 
humanist version of. historical materialism disr 
buguishes him trom the body of Western 
Marxism as a. whole, Althusser aside, the 
Western Marxists are united by common con: 
Wns whiqh transcend . the many real differ- 
onera ampng them, AU exhibit a profound re- 
vulsion against the dominant institutions of 
society a minutely developed system 
of iaoour;;the; modern family with its pre- 
uc^palion with privacy, and an abstract im- 
I^'tonal aYirsociety held together by voltin- 
: fajy usfociation 'and market exchange. In its 
form. in .the Writfags pf the Frankfurt 
:*npol, this antlfmbdernism becomes; aii e|e- 


surroumled the election of Moss Evans ns his 
successor, between John Cousins (son of 
Frank) espousing free collective bargaining 
and Evans clinging to Jones’s line, was <m argu- 
ment about tactics, not principles. 

Sheer determined negotiation was the 
keynote of Jones's career. I le rose to promin- 
ence in Liverpool through hard work, and 
tough attitudes to some very bud employers. In 
Coventry he raised local cum ings, especially 
for his Inrgcly semi-skilled members, by his 
grip on the essentials of production and his 
willingness to call a strike rnthcr than lose a 
good case. In this context, it was very often 
important to lend his members, to make their 
side of the bargain stick, but this did not make 
him the agent cither of the Stale or of the 
bosses. He is evidently contemptuous or union 
officials who thought it their main task In get 
(he men hack to work. Concomitantly, he sup- 
ports rank-and-file influence within the union, 
on the grounds that no union official has any 
lasting power without his members' support. 

So, naturally, Jones describes the origin of 
the Social Contract, which provided for the 
TUC’s moderating wage claims on condition 
that an incoming Labour government would 
restrain prices and improve social services, us 
“ill muuy ways . . . like negotiating u collective 


agreement”. It was not socialist planning, it 
was not underpinned by a theoretical analysis 
of the economy and its future, and it should not 
be judged us though it were. El was just a good 
idea at the time, and even today lie makes it 
seem n much hetter idea than the alternatives 
on offer, then or now. so long as it is conceived 
as an adjunct to planning, not a substitute. In 
the same way, the Dock Labour Act pushed 
ahead the logic of decasualization to give some 
dockers the same job security as, say. the man- 
aging director of a medium -si zed company 
with a decent service contract. 

It would nevertheless he wrong to reduce 
Junes’s aims to a short-sighted materialism. He 
is loyal to the Labour Party, and sociulist in the 
sense that he wants more public ownership, 
and equality hetween the races and the sexes. 
AIL of this grows from an acute class-conscious- 
ness, taking the double form of loyalty to his 
own class and disapproval of middle-class indi- 
viduals who (unlike officials of the TGWU) 
can achieve great power without passing strin- 
gent examinations in their trade. To a remark- 
able degree he makes "struggle" - the catch- 
word of the sententious Left - actually mean 
something recognizable and useful to the mem- 
bers whose interests have been his life’s work. 
This is a difficult act to follow. 


Speaking and keeping silent 


giac lament for the passing of High Culture, a 
fastidious contempt for the plebeian affluence 
of mass society. An Elitist distaste for the prin- 
cipal forms of popular culture in modern socie- 
ty runs through all the main writers of Western 
Marxism. 

The Western Marxists have in common, 
also, a neglect of the achievements of liberal 
democracy - one of their few authentic debts to 
Marx and classical Marxism. As Merquior 
observes, Marx’s politics evinced at least three 
illiberal tendencies. First, it incorporated 
much of the technocratic argument of Saint- 
Simon, with its anticipation of the Taylorist 
techniques of industrial management so pas- 
sionately admired by Lenin and Trotsky. 
Second, it contained many straightforwardly 
authoritarian elements, as evidenced in his 
conception of (h£ proletarian dictatorship and a 
his incessant attacks on Bakuninist anarchism. 
Third, Marx's conception of communist free- 
dom disregarded the institutional framework 
of civil liberties and legal immunities which had 
in bourgeois societies secured at least a mod- 
icum of liberty. All of these illiberal tendencies 
are present in Western Marxism. 

What distinguishes Western from classical 
Marxism, in Merquior's judgment, is chiefly 
the fact that the Western Marxists for the most 
part do not even attempt in respect of contem- 
porary society the kind of structural analysis 
which Marx undertook of early capitalism. 
Their writings on Fascism and National Social- 
ism, for example, are aphoristic and belletrist, 
speculative psychoanalytic explorations of au- 
thoritarian personality rather than careful 
empirical investigations of the social condi- 
tions which produced European Fascism. A 
second great distinguishing mark of the West- 
ern Marxists, less firmly grasped by Merquior, 
is their studious evasion of the Soviet experi- 
ence, which is the mirror image of their com- 
mon conviction that Western societies are in 
the grip of a paralysing legitimation crisis - a 
conviction which evades the obvious fact that 
Soviet-type societies rest on forcible sup- 
pression of their populations and most West- 
ern societies on a high degree of popular 
consensus. 

Merquior’s invaluable study encompasses 
almost all of the principal schools of Western 
Marxism, showing their origins iq and devia- 
tions from classical Marxism and their many 
borrowings, from ■ nonrMandst thought. Mer- 
quior concludes that “Now that its creative, 
period seems spent , Western Marxism is about 
to become a mild . form of institutionalised 
counterculture r th$ drab, jargon-ridden and 
highly ritualistic romanticism of the don in the 
land of humanities dutifully embattled against 
• the drift of modem society." This seems a fair 
enough obituary on Western Mareism and ar 
fitting note on whichj to end an exemplar qf that - 
rare genre -:an essay in intellectual history 
conducted as an extended exercise in irony- 


A. Kemp- Welch 


MARY CRAIG 

The Crystal Spirit: Lcch Walesa and his Poland 
320pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £12-95. 
0340372001 


Lech Walesa’s origins were obscure , his back- 
ground typical of Poland’s post-war peasantry . 
Bom and brought up in poverty - as a boy he 
had to walk miles to school in wooden clogs - 
he none the less managed to obtain technical 
qualifications fitting him for a career in indus- 
try. His inoral and spiritual education illus- 
trates the duality common to all Poles. Reared 
on Sienkiewicz's epic stories of the Polish 
knights, the mature Walesa shares their sense 
of romantic - brave but hopeless - insurrec- 
tionism, yet this is counter-balanced by a re- 
spect for authority both of the Church, the 
custodian of Polish culture for more than a 
millennium, and of the armed forces (a respect 
which surprisingly seems to have survived the 
imposition of martial law). As (his first English 
biography shows, the young Walesa became a 
devout Catholic and a willing conscript, whose 
commander wrote in 1965: “A determined 
character. Leadership material. Should be 
promoted.” 

Mary Craig entitles these the "wilderness 
years”. Despite her efforts; which include in- 
terviews with relatives, much of this early life 
seems mundane. As if sensing this, Walesa 
himself inclines to exaggerate his own role. 
Further research by the author would soon 
have shown that his part in the first round of 
coastal strikes in 1970 was less significant than 
he later claimed. However, the great turnirig- 
point of 1980 is property identified. That 
August, climbing into the shipyard from which 
he had been sacked two years eaiHcr, he 
“entered history”. 

August 1980 revealed the man’s exceptional 
abilities. When, after a week’s delay, the gov- 
ernment representatives arrived by bus, he 
steered them safely through the jeering 
crowds. It was a hovel experience for such 
rilgnitaricB to run the gauntlet of striking work- 
ers. During the negotiations that , followed 
Walesa took the chair and intervened politely 
to demand precise answers each time the depu- 
. ty Prime Minister ovaded issues or took refuge 
In vacuity. Between plenary sessions, he kept 
up morale by lending the hymn-singing und by 
delivering hypnotic, ' if ungrammatical and 
almost untranslatable, addresses (6 the waiting 
crowds. To the astonishment of observers, the 
party settled the strike without force, though 
military preparation!) were undoubtedly well 
• advanced. The sixteen months 1 of Solidarity 
ensued. , 

Against all the odds, n mass movement, 
dedicated to non-violence, came into existence 
and held together despite intense pressures 


both from outside und within. The internal 
debate put Walesa in the role of “pragmatist", 
insisting against mounting evidence that agree- 
ment with the authorities was still possible, 
while a more “ fundi mien talist” tendency 
argued that salvation lay in a moral strategy, 
somehow above polities. Here we have a prob- 
lem for the historian. While Solidarity debated 
and quarrelled in public, the party did so be- 
hind closed doors. Inevitnbly, a rather one- 
sided picture emerges, in which preparations 
for martial law are concealed. It seems certain, 
however, thnt contingency plans were drawn 
up months in advance and the decision to use 
them taken secretly while the authorities were 
still calling publicly for “negotiation”. 

Paradoxically, martial law was Walesa's 
finest hour. Now he revealed an unsuspected 
ability: to remain silent. This put pnid to the 
official scheme for a state-run Solidarity with 
Walesa as its figure-head and helped to bring 
about the uneasy stalemate which has pre- 
vailed in Poland ever since. Outwardly, Gener- 
al Jaruzelski has restored a “Soviet order" 
under which public demonstrations have been 
crushed and all institutions other than the 
Church subordinated to the communist State. 
But Polish workers, though at present quies- 
cent, remain volatile; and it would be rash to 
rule out further uprisings. Should any occur the 
government may yel need the hero of this 
readable biography. 


ALEXANDER 
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A NOVEL 


Translated by 
Michael Kirkwood 


' A brilliant satirical critique 
of Soviet society by the 
author of The Yawning Heights 

.'Ought to be required 
reading for anyone caring 
about the running of half : . 
; the World 1 - Daily Mall 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

GOD (SOMERSET CC AND ENGLAND) 
IS NOT DEAD! 

If the T-shirts are not yet proclaiming the 
Assumption of the Holy Batman, they soon 
will. I hadn't realized how far Ian Botham had 
become savour-of-the-month in home ihco* 
gonics circles until I heard a sports commenta- 
tor say •‘Well, that's it then; not even Botham 
can stop the rain", and realized that he didn't 
believe it. It was in fact one of those without- 
prejudice prayers offered by folk paddling in 
the shallows of belief: "Oh-oh, no one can help 
me now. 1 bet", we exclaim, raising our voices 
andcoughingslightly in the hope that Someone 
will overhear us. 

We could do a lot worse thun Botham. We 
need a few uncomplicated minor worshippees, 
not your onin ipoten t and eternal Creator of the 
Universe, King of Kings and alt that; lord of 
Lords maybe, an unassuming, rustic and tem- 
porary Kingship only: "that's a majestic 
stroke declared iny commentator; "a bucolic 
stroke maybe, but a majestic one". This com- 
bination is just what we look for in the mudern 
god-concept. As the consumer magazine What 
Deity? observed in a recent editorial: 

In an cncrgy-pnnr society, the old style nil-purpose 
divinity, the labour-intensive, prayer-guzzling jug- 
gernaut is increasingly being replaced by the more 
modest single-function, dedicated demiurge. To- 
day’s worshipper is not prepared to pay the going 
rate for transcendence, and immanence is seen ns 
something of an embarrassment. Prudent voEaries 
are trading in ciemnl Judges for a matched set of 
culture heroes, nature deities and totemic figures. 

The glossy adverts tell the same story. 
Sinlcssness is seen as priggish, slowness to an- 
ger as irrelevant to the challenges of today. The 
major dealers (Many Mansions of Manchester, 
House of God, Stockport) have a full inventory 
of micro and mini gods, lares, idols, fetishes 
and nats. And the Blessed Botham makes a 
useful addition to the range, along with Dagon 
and Dagan, Gilgamesh and Gilgalad, Cu Chu- 
lain and Kukulkan (another day we'll go into 
that one, how the Irish discovered Central 
America, the Mayo-May a connection). These 
are persons with superhuman strength and hu- 
man failings, bags of charisma but a touch un- 
reliable, given to errors and rages, madness, 
heroic laments for the loss of comrades, 
travellers, exiles (omnipresence, once fashion- 
able in deities, is specifically forbidden by the 
laws of cricket), teachers of useful arts, herb 
lore and new songs, strikers of great strokes 
and victims of inexplicable bans. 

The name is a hint. As Any Good Dictionary 
relates, bottom is an obsolete form of bottom-. 
“tha he on botme (thaereon heile) stod" says 
Caedmon's Satan , playing the usual apostate’s 
trick of turning the elder gods into demons; 
reminding us of that other botham. the 
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zoocephalic Bottom, weaver of the web and 
the weft of the world, Guardian of the bound- 
aries, from whence he will return to judge the 
living and the dead: and (hen T wouldn't be in a 
Test Selector's boots for all the chai in China. 


(U.S. readers begin here) 

I listen to radio speak-persons with gusto. The 
other day. one got the weather report from 
something called the Bureau of Climactic Re- 
search; and during n phone-in about spelling 
difficulties, a phonic-in, someone remarked 
“Before I took that course I was practically 
dicksleclic". 


I was in a dickslectic deli the other day and 
there were two delicacies sharing a plate: they 
were labelled truffles and /riffles. That, I 
thought, was a poser for transformational 
grammarians, who will surely look for the shift 
in function represented by the fronting of the 
vowel, or whatever; the same shift as in butter/ 
bitter, puzzle/ptzzle. 


be sleepy) Vvakhzyunniyiwliottrootutatshi (ye 
will be sleepy). Did he ever notice that the 
three dozen forms of the verb to be ignorant on 
page 17 were identical with the three dozen to 
know (negative form) on page 18, except in the 
second person plural of the imperative? Did he 
ever have Doubts? Modern grammarians of 
Athapascan (which is where Tukudh belongs, 
apparently now called Kutchin) speak of a 
dozen or so prefixes before the verb stem fol- 
lowed by nominalizing enclitics, whatever they 
may be: but I doubt if the Archdeacon was 
worried. The vocabulary is fuller of Arch- 
deaconery than Athapascery: it contains un- 
expected words like coalition , disestablish and 
fonnalist. They have coalmines and elephants 
up there, but I am glad to report that they 
didn’t go in for embezzlement much, judging 
from the fact that their expression for it is 
Ihthle enjit itsi kunilhtyi khuttuttsut onihnji 
(pronounce it like English): poor souls, that 
may be what did for them. 


Here's a man who could use a transformational 
grammar, or at least a sense that there are 
linguistic possibilities that the Romans never 
knew. The Procrustes Prize (bronze statuette 
of a left foot in a right-hand glove) goes to the 
Ven. Robert McDonald, Archdeacon of the 
Mackenzie, for conjugating an Amerindian 
verb with the apparatus of Kennedy’s Latin 
Primer. This he does in Grammar and Diction- 
ary of the Tukudh Language (SPCK 1911). I 
had a problem about who spoke it, since the 
Archdeacon gives no due, apart from a men- 
tion of going to Winnipeg from Fort Simpson in 
one of the sample sentences - but then another 
sample is about Alexander the Great going to 
Persia. The all-inclusive Les Langages du 
inonde doesn't mention Tukudh, and it isn't in 
OED or SOED (Burchfield, art thou. sleeping 
there below?): for a wild moment I surmised 
that the Archdeacon had made up the whole 
thing, like Psalmanazar’s Formosan, or else 
that the language had died with him, the last 
handful of tribesfolk mute with induced apha- 
sia, resulting from his habit of demanding 
that they parse each word: “Ttssi nenyiwhot 
chashit. Mosquitoes annoy its. Ttssi is a com- 
mon substantive, of the neuter gender, the 
third person, the singular number and the 
nominative case. Chashit is an irregular verb 
etc . . Ttssi looks a great word for mos- 
quito, but I cant say how it sounds, for the 
Archdeacon sturdily declares “consonants are 
sounded as in English" aften listing a few unEn- 
glish looking combinations like kkw, tdh, and 
rsr. There are sixty-odd pages of Latinified 
verbs: VvRkhzyunnyiwhotlrootutatshi (we will 


Democrats must pass. /Alas"), tom ’i 
of Councillor C. B. Purdom, the 
trict Council Staff, Mrs Richard^' 
(Widow of the iate Richard WaluS'i 
Francis H. Burn Esq of the 
thankless task some men refustfoiS f 
boils with extreme views"), the 

But Sault doesn’t stop there. Aftenw- 
excursion into prose to discuss the tjl. 
municipalities issuing their own banlaX 
subjgct on which, as on so many others (w 
only be described as Welwyn-formed itW 
into poetry for twelve pages of advera i£l 
liant and I suspect unique way of finance I 
publication. And the adverts, it must Ik i • 
ted. inspire him more than the local wife v - 
If his praise of Mrs W. E. August is a to 
hesitant (“Your plays in Welwyn woods Iht 
never been excelled”), his acclaim ofTheWi , 
wyn Stores is unstinting, not to say rollick^ 

We give you hearty welcome lo the famous Wihp ; 

With sixty-odd departments and its everoptaZi I 
For drapery, good food and drink, for boosts 

goods gabrf r 

For milk and fruit, for cheese and teas, come 

to Welwyn Store, f 
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which doesn’t prevent him doing just as wellby l 
the London Stores ("If you need a tilth! 
cupboard / Or linoleum for the floors, /Taht] 
bus to St Albans, / and . . .”); the Bridget j 
taurant, Bardey Corsets (“Directors andik’ 
staff all know, from John o’Groats to 
Dorset . . .”), Lemsford Garage ("Why wi- 
ry, when we’ve careful men / to keep youra 
• smooth running; / Ring WELWYN GARDES , 
390, / Enjoy your Sunday morning”), and dif 
sombre elegance of the Harkness Roses Oik K 
‘Time has proved that Welwyn's soil/ Is stfP 
able for roses, / Visitors from foreign shores: ^ 
Admire the streets and Closes". In "Hittte j; : 
Laundry" he excels himself: j:' 

So, 'phone the HITCHIN LAUNDRY, 

And don't forget to mention ; 

You saw the laundry’s name • 

Mentioned In these pages, : =, 

The versifier needs his hire, j 

Like most, he lives by wages. | 

It may not be immediately obvious whale F 
happening here. Joseph Sault is getting! ^ E 
advertiser to pay for an advertisement (bib , 
services as a writer of advertising verse, & 
advertisements subsidizing his less 
poetry of social value. (I have not events- 
dered the possibility that he got a sub froffl* 
councillors.) If this catches on, there Isa^ 
glittering supply-side future for p«lry- " 
could even dispense with the ArtsCouudl-® 
end of civilization ns we know it. 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR. 


Competition No 293 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this. office not later than 
September 26. A prize Of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date. Entries, 
marked “Author, Author 293“ on the envelope, 
should be addressed to the Editor, The limes 
Literary Supplement, Priory House. St John’s Lane. 
■ London EClM -IBX. 1 

1 Snore on in your front-raw chair! 

• Let not my voice 

Disturb the, wordless heaven, that your eyes have 
, ' found! 

I. too, would, welcome that release 

Here in this hard hall with its naked lights 
. In which my spirit and my words are bound, 
The nightmare setting of all sleepless nights. 

2 Tonight ihc poet is rending. He stands on wood 
in a bate hall. Before him ■ 

Some twenty or thirty young women- . 
hunch over their desks ona glower. The poet is 
• . something 

new. riicy have come to listen. 

3 'If .you had fcpnte on a Monday,' 

Or a Tuesday, or k Thursday, 

If you had-come on a Wednesday, 

. Or a ny day but this, 1 
Vou would have had an audience.' 

Cofopetjlh^ Nu.SS? -,U Vy : ■ 

Winner; A|lsfoir : .Sre^l' ' {- : . ? *’jV ;* " <:• T A . 


Answers: 

lWe love the play-place of our early days . . . 
The little ones, unbuttoned, glowing hot. 

Playing our games, apd on the very spot’; 

As happy ns we once, to kneel and draw 
The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw; 

To pitch the ball into the grounded Hat, ■ , . ■ 

Or drive it devious with a dextrous pal . 

.William Cowper, "Tirocinium". 

2 We shall not ever meet them bearded in heaven* 
Nor sunning themselves among the bald of hell: 
iranywherte, in the deserted schoolyard at twilight 
Forming a ring, perhaps, or joining hands ■ , ’ 
In games whose Very names we have forgotten. 
Come, memory, let us seek them there in the 

Donald Justice, “Ga the Death of Friends In 
' .Childhood", 

3 What I heard wis but the melody of children at 
play, nothing but that, 1 arid so limpid was the air that 
within this vapour of blended vol^, majestic and 
minute, remote and magically iwar| Trank- : and 
divinely enigmatic- one could hear now and then, a* 
if released, an almost articulate spurt of vivid 
laughter, or the crack of n. bat orihedoiter Ofa toy 
wagon, but. It was nil really too far for the eye tri 
distinguish- any movement id the lightly etched 
streets. I stood lUtenirtg fo.ihat. muMcaj- vibration - 
from my lofty slope, to those flashes of separate cries, 
with a kind of demure murmur for background, and 
then f knew that the Hopelessly poigndm thing pas 
not Lolita's absence froni my side, butlhe absence of 
her voice from that conCord, V : V •: -Vi 

Vladjihrr tfntokav,';^ 


O ye poets of these latter times, profit from the 
example of Joseph W, Sault, sweet singer of 
Welwyn. In Garden Citizens of Today and 
Tomorrow ( New Freeman, St Albans, 1937), 
now generally recognized as his chef d’oeuvre 
(see Fifty Years of Sault Studies: A Festschrift , 
practically passim) the poet-chronicler of the 
New Towns, compatriot of Shredded Wheat, 
sometime editor of the Welwyn Garden City 
and Hertfordshire Pilot (before it was incorpo- 
rated into the Welwyn Times), commits himself 
boldly to a poetry that speaks for Everyman (to 
say nothing of every man) while remaining 
profoundly rooted in a sense of place, a poetic 
for which no occasion was too sublime or too 
mundane. 

Garden Citizens of Today and Tomorrow 
will stand comparison, up to a point, with 
Crabbe. Spoon River Anthology likewise 
springs unbidden to mind. Sault has attempted 
nothing less than a diachronic and synchronic 
directory of Welwyn, its history and hopes, its 
traumas and its triumphs. The Founder (the 
Late Ebenezer Howard, OBE) stands first, of 
course: “Your plans to check gross ignorance/ 

Tn building towns, / Now seem such simple, 
common-sense, /But, well we know the human 
mind / Is blind". After him, what a colourful 
pageant of characters! There is Councillor 
W, R. Hughes (“the English gift of comprom- 
ise / here functions at its best,"). Councillor 
George Lindgren, CC (“and now he mingles 
with the mighty / to rescue poor old Blighty"), 

Councillor E. D. Pinner (“Building good roads 
was your task / When Welwyn first was found- 
ed") and Councillor Jane Pinner (“Sound 
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Mallse R ulhvph'c / /° t P U ^ 0le Was Pushed at the beginning qf this year. . 

Jounwltam.hf t^umvimdty if South talifomia. ‘ 

‘ -°^ wfU he published later this yeaf. .! ■, 

ofUteraty, ^9g3. ' of Medieval Studies .Toronto. His mos^ recent book Is 

‘ cSs wd 1 be published next year. *. 

. $alufne One: Hudianttl^h^t^X °fJteHaviour, i9M, and Hegel, 1975. 

*** Published last year. 
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i. The Emperor Of Saliva 

A glistening drop hanging from his lower lip, 
swollen In anticipation of polythene , 
nylon, furor fell, 

insalivating infant, toga towelled after bath, 
plucks tea-bags from the rubbish biu 
and dangles them ahove his mouth. 

Saddling my neck, he tucks his knees 
behind the flaps of my ears, 
a mahout on his elephant, 

uni with Urdhu cries 
grasps at the crowds we pass, 

Ac heavy curtains, long potted leaves 

nibbing his soft body. 

No material left unsoaked or perversion 
unexplored, 

awetmoon spreading down his vested chest, 

sothc handbag, bucket, retreating ball 
have become the victims of his domain. 

A debaucher of this quiescent retinue 

he sucks ihc nobof the tea pot lid 
and pushes his linger down the spout, 
lie waves a medicine bottle in the air, 

abrown glass pendulum, 

loud fro, to and fro, 

then hits his forehead and screams. 

Asubject has struck back 
and he throws the rebel 
losmash on the floor. 


2. The Shutters 

I bike a rotten photograph 
I always have. 

Mother, what the album shows again and again 
h the three of us - two women separated 
ty a generation; a marriage bed 
and a single, spoilt son. 

We three pose at the backdoor - 

you hold die pedal car I steer 

but Gran perches my bear on the bonnet 

“id I’m looking at her. 

Down our garden path at Pentrefelin 

I threaten the flower border 

toddling towards the camera 

buffered at chest and bottom by her strong hands. 

On the green at Llanstephan 
I *ii smiling, on the bench next to Gran 
*nd, Mother, you are looking knives 
■nio the side of her head. 

that a moment before or after 
one that has me in the crook 
of her broad arm, tickled while Dad jokes 
1° hold h|s pipe to her smoking ear 7 

In all those snaps 
Gran look a good photograph 
free set to the lens. A look 
- ut| ncrved my father’s grip - 

Print has strokes or wild light 
tat flamed through the clumsy shutter. 

shapes us is clear, developed, fixed tight. 

. two Of us are still there, Mother. 


Hy choice of poems is: 

w 


Name: 


Address: 


4. Woman in a White Hat 

She has collected her face 
from the doubts of the mirror. 

She wears it now 
with a winter frown, 
a faded recollection of frost, 
a proposal or spring 
if she could only find 
the first greening of n hyacinth 
on a cold morning. The flowering 
of a bulb she might have planted. 

They are still there 
in their box on the shelf. 

An autumn inspiration of colour, 
r bevy of bulbs. Tulips, 
anemones, hyacinths, dafTodils; 
yellow, blue, purple, red. 

Bulbous bulgings. 

In their box the oniun skins crumble on 

[ouch. 

Her eyes are focused on a distant dream 

which isn't there 

or here, in spring or winter. 

Her hands are composed 
like a prayer to etiquette, 
like a mouth mincing power 
on a grey day with no frost, 
a quiet day with no sun. 

Only her white hat 

sways in the wind with her auburn hair. 

5. Expectant 

It's always strange waiting for people, 
impossible to believe , as the minutes pass, 
that the likelihood of their arrival is 
increasing rather than otherwise. 

Contrarily you reflect on 

how Very many people 

are not the one that you arc wniting for. 

After about half an hour, 
you begin Lo think the worst. - 
They will never come again. 

Or again your hopes arc raised 

by the most passing resemblance, 

and you begin to look at cars 

of a completely different make and colour, 

clothes they would never wear. 

So that when they do arrive, they're surprisingly 
entirely and unmistakably themselves. 

How foolish to think that they would change 
because absent front your love. 


3. Olympic Airways, 
Stop-Over Athens 

This snorkling Greek woman 
carried late on board a Jumbo 
going home in near-coma 
to kiss her village goodbye 
is annoying hell out of 
her fellow global passengers. 

A body like that, all helpless 
and goggle-eyed, out of depth 
in intensive care, behind a sharp 
orange curtain, takes up four seats, 
one of which was mine. 

London does good business 
withmagicoperalions(super- 
tech Hippocratic) at a price 
miraculous, raising the dead. 

She gargles, snorts, gets pure 
oxygen and, hand held, doesn’t need 
Iter seatbelt fastened. 

Our fBl tyres kiss the smoking black. 
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6. Everything about Hartley 

1. 

Establishment confirmed: 

One Police Magistrate - £250 per annum. 

One Chief Constable - £75 per annum - 

One Walchhmise Keeper - three shillings per day. 

One Ordinary Constable - two and nine pence 

per iluy. 

Two Ordinary Constable - two nnd threepence 

per day. 

One Scourgcr - two and six per day. 

2 . 

Issued to Hartley native tribe, May IHJ1: 
fifty blankets. Found lo he insufficient. 

Eighty blankets in IH42. 

1846: twelve. 

’The aborigines of our district had always 
been rcmarkahly quiet, 
and died out rapidly.' 

3. The Courthouse. 

A Orcck temple built around a lock-up. 

Its sandstone columns 
taper to perfect Doric. 

In the constables' room 
a vast fire and massive powder horns 
to frighten the shuffling felon. 

The magistrate's private room is silent 
with Ihe smell of oiled cedar. 

Dieu et mon droit. 

Nine tails of Ihc whip. 

Bay windows behind the sentcncer prove 
that justice is beauty. « 

7. Gala Day 

‘Gala Day’ on the Haslings/Ionbridge line - 
was all ‘special attractions and displays. .- . 

50p per person (Adult or Child)’. 

They'd painted stations right, along the way 
and hung out plastic flags - red, white and blue. 

The programme had a picture on the back — 

The Wrolham While Star Sword Dance Team 

at work 

- six knickerbockered blokes with left legs raised; 

Ihe youngest had bagpipes under one arm; 

the fattest held a pentacle of swords; 

they all had beards, bow-ties and cummerbunds. 

A harassed beauty queen came round the train 
with pencils, beer-mats, biros, stickers, bags 
and 'twirly hats'. 

1 didn't see a lot that day. 

I somehow missed the Sunoak Ladies Clog 
Dance Team 

I didn't hear ‘Sussex Brass' silver band, 
or take the vintage bus at Etchingham 
for Bodiam Castle's armour videos, 
or gel a discount at Kentucky Fried. 

I just stopped off in Tunbridge Wells for wine - 
Lamberhurst Vineyard gave free tastings there - 
then thought I’d try some village pub for lunch. 

,1 got the train and looked for likely slaps. 

First, I tried Front - or rather. Belt Yew green, 
which has no bells, po yew and little green. 

Front I discovered was a winding mile uphill : 
and out of sight - an English signpost mile. 

The Brecknock Arms did not do food, they said. 

Back to the train. A stop or two nway 
I managed to get a Stilton Ploughman’s Lunch. 

The landlady looked fat and deaf and mad; 
the barman left his bcerpiills run and run; 
there were a thousand trippers at the door. 

My last stop off was for a country church - 
the finest in the county, someone said - 
a fourteenth-century one with a small lower, 
verdigrised Xs bqlted through all aides. 

I bought a omelet In the porch, I don’t 
know why - a brass-rubbed lady and two knights - 
de Echynghams with piously folded hands 
and lions silting al their pointed feel. 

(Richard Goulden filA. had done the print.) 

The envelope was all gummed up with damp. 

I stuffed it in my bag and ran across 
tp atcKA?; 


8. Prickly Pears and Oranges 

Prickly pears arc a rabble of headless men 
Whusc limbs have yellow flowers drooping 
Like cotton gloves with empty fingers. 

Their fruit first appears livid us a rash 
Then matures in earbuncular dusters. 

Harvested they arc pruned hack In thickets 

High and close enough to deter small boys 
Front banditry in Ihc formal nrangc groves 
Where young goals play king-of- the -ensile. 

Hacked, burnt then ploughed in deep by 

claimants 

To a promised land they resurrect 
In a straggle of spiky ovals. 

They re- assert boundaries of alfalfa. 

Of villages deliberately unnamed, 

Settled over, portioned in another tongue. 

Rooted out again they still spring up 
From the hidden stubbornness of seed, 

A vegetable remembrance 

Long after incinerated title deeds. 

Long after the requisition document 
Whose lie is ’for reasons of security’. 

Long after the exodus of smallholders 
Bemused old men on donkeys dreaming. 

As they rode away, of prickly pears 

And oranges - circles of ripeness. 

Globes of paradise beneath glossy leaves - 
Which could be quartered easily 

For the satisfaction of the palate. 

Now the memory of their taste provides 
Bitterness for the politics of loss. 

It is difficult to eat the prickly pear. 

You have to soak it overnight 
Otherwise the brittle spines break off 

Then splinter as they lodge beneath your skin. 
But if you manage to survive you open 
A sweetness whose softened rind parts at 
your touch. 


9. The Fossil 

‘Jf necessary we can go back to the desert.’ - 
Reported of King Faisal during the oil 
crisis of 1974. 

As is the custom we have perched 
On thorn bushes a slim haunch 
Of mutfon and the rice we cannot eat - 
Clear of the ground so only birds may feed. 

Now under an acacia we sip tea 
And watch dust devils skedaddle 
Along the highway's grainy liquorice 
Between a frail, odd expanse of seedlings. 

Here iron giraffes clatter and lean down. 

Their unimaginable mouths drink 
From levels hundreds of feet beneath 
As tankers, their round calves, suck water 

from them. 

Sayor Al Hflrthy offers me a cigarette. 

His robe's linen whispers with the gesture 
Like paper tissue drawn from a lmx. 

He has shown me the omega shape 

Of stones which form a Bedu mosque 
And explained with so few words that I think 
Not even enormous wealth can drown 
Habits made by the economies of thirst. 

He paints to the fossil 1 have found, 

A bean-sized snail or nautilus 

Stone-dry for millennia, and asks 

'Teacher, tell me, where docs ibis thing come 

from?’ ■ *■ 

Out of courtesy or cowardice - 
1 answer ‘From the time of dinosaurs 
And Noah when men prayed to animals 
So that God covered ihe earth with wptfir.' > . 

-.e- if'* i « i 
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io. Set to Last 

Bon ewe ary he sal, the paper a tent across 
his stomach, hand collaring his working boots 
scl ready for cobbling beside n piece of hide 
n neat rectangle the colour of weak tea 
curled slightly, the leather shop clung to its curve. 

Kate saw him choose this piece, discard others 
loo thin or shiny, dealing them patiently 
on the wooden counter, Tom stacking them back, 
their conversations economical ns poker players. 
Tom played dose, made Dad son the pack. 

He slid out deftly a piece from under, 
with a sly grin to lie matched by Dad's, 
scooped tingles and sprigs Inside paper twists 
gave those to her with humbugs magicked from his 

sleeve 

the mini taste oozed into rhe brown smell of the shop. 

With a gentle hiss of breath like iron steam 
he sighed, folded his paper precisely, began, 
wrapped his apron round, front-tied the strings. 

Like a solemn apprentice she copied and watched: 
they could hear the bubbles of gns in the coals. 

His longue mimed the hoots' curled up 
in concentration, his brow textured ns Icnihcr. 

He cased a pencil stub around the sole, cut it 
with a razor blade. Kutc lifted his polished boot 
foot creased, walked it on Iter hand. 

Dad levered the old sole, brittle and thin 
tore free the (unsure of leather 
with its picket of nails, set the hoot upon the last 
His grasp locked (he hummer, Eiroiigfu It down 
sharp, accurate, tacking (he sole. 

Brown ball wax tucked under the lip of the iron; 
he nodded and she set it to heat, rocker-shaped 
on the grate, while he pared the leather edge 
and she crayoned wax around its curve. 

He ironed it smooth and the brown smell steamed. 

Dad fingered tobacco in his pipe; 

Kate fetched brushes. Kiwi tin, the velvet pad 
and smeared polish, he brushed the shine 
but she buffed them with a velvet heart, saw his smile 
reflected as he leaned them agninst the fender. 

ii. Yakub 

I ant Yakub, my wife Ayshe. 

Our work is living in the Priest’s House 
keeping the English church from dereliction. 

This church is a freakish thing. Inside and out 
the masonry is naked. The roof is sharp, grey, 
and cold, like a mountainside. It has no dome. 

Its door is like a prison's, black wood 
clasped in blacker Iron. When I go in 
T am in a cistern of echoes. 

Where arc the English? Didn't they put up these 
stones to memorialize their dead Russia n-ki Here 
eternally? Well they forgot them. 

We Turks look after their church now. 

oiling rusty locks and hinges, 

poking dead birds' nests from high corners. 

There is a tower and, oh. a stiff old bell. And 

■ sometimes 

Ayshe likes me to clamber up and make it swing. 
Then the people of Beyoglu slop in their tracks 

and Ayshe calls out to them: 'Lisienl 

This Is their English muezzin. How cracked he is.’ 

.Then her laughter rings from the house. 


• 12 . A Wink 

You left me. browsed along the aisle, 

. Then bent and tucked behind your care 
. Blond hair that curtained' off your smile 
1 . Above a. tray of freckled penis: 

. And apples in ;b|uc tissue; kale, 

, Its hairspnuig 'formulations and , 

; If* light, fastidious detail 
' That oversimplified ypur hand., 

•• Beside you swung red plastic nets 
; Pf oranges and mandarins 
-■ And glandular, pumped-up courgettes 
i And anions' futuristic skins; • 

/• White parsnip, ginger's khaki ptongs, 

■ ; A mushroom’s fnnbladc, mirrors where 
; Washed plums and peaches lounged among 
. Albino clouds of cauliflower, 

'fhe.owitcc’s hands were fat and thick 
; With earth and dirt beneath their nails, 

- He took your money with n wink 
' Then joked behind Jtls dciited scales; 

;I watcher} him eye you up and saw 
The melons' halved, absorbent drouths .: 
Grirt.bac^, likq me, a( shadow where - 


13. And There was Light 

When I was just a wee tourist in the language 
my father’d repeat his mother's ‘Fiat Lux!' - 
about nil he knew of Latin, but it brought her 
a mile closer out of the murk (hat’s before-my-time. 

(I drop such memories down the well 
to hear them bounce and 
rattle off the years.) 

She caught him once sneaking into the house, 

on leave from Flanders where he'd seen bits of his friends 

left on trees, and couldn't speak of the horses. 

'So it has come to this - ' her voice from the stairs 
a tartan of outrage and despair, 
black bombazine at full stretch - 
■newspapers on the Sabbath r 

’She could have ticked off God', he said forty years after, 
not smiling. I've still the only book she'd touch 
on that day when sunlight was forbidden, 
curtains pulled against (he Devil’s glittery sheen. 

Her name’s there on the fly-leaf. Margaret from Annan 
married to James a hundred copperplate years ago 
in Cumberland: I know the village - 
sandstone the colour of a girl blushing. 

Not just the War was skewing her world. 

Cnndlcs and the slow, sad thrum of gas 

had gone: each ncw-fnnglcd globe 

looked more at home in Alma Place 

than she ever fell, expecting catastrophe each night 

among the Snssennchs of Shields. 

Out of sight her family smiled, but 
she didn't forget how nil our days grow shorter 
nil ihe lime. She’d go from room to room, 
holding her breath till she grew dizzy, 
daring it to work, daring it not to work: 
click - 'Ahr click-VtA/* click -' ‘Ah yesr 


is. Rush Hours 

The ride to school 

past the creepers we snapped 

in woodbine lengths and tried to smoke. 

Mornings of tar 

that smelled of soap, 

a breath of June through aertex shirts 

or winter when the potholes 
scabbed with ice and our tyres 
hissed paths over frost. 

Empty hedges; the mist 
that filled horizons and gaps 
between the thorns. A small, chill sun. 

There were seasons that were abstract too, 

nothing but the tarmac 

that unrolled its camber and edges 

to crumble under our cycle wheels. 

We swung the front forks 
towards the lane's brow 

and swept down the hill, 
exaggerating the dip of the gutter, 

Ihe plantains' blur on the verge. 

Now I’m funnelling into work 
through a suburb 
of tobacconists and small shops. 

It is the season of faces 

that are held in rear-view mirrors 

and misunderstood. 


i4. Voices of Candia 

death rides up and down on his mule 
hunting whom he can catch unawares 
he’s slow hut very patient and he throws 
in the bright sunlight no shadow; his 
mouldy lip will kiss yours al the last I 

at dawn the sea is grey as your eyes 
but then when the light strikes on it 
suddenly the colour is all honey 
at noon the water is a blue sky 
but night brings me your grey eyes again 

Mnndusos. you slink like my lather's goat 
why do you follow nnd pester me? 
your eyes squi nt and your feet are too big 
you are in everything too big 
except the part where it matters 

my love, i bring you yoghurt and honey 
but you sit with the other men 
in the kapheneion and pretend 
your eyes downcast.-not to see me stand - 
still you play tfivli, you laugh and shout 

i run down to theshore to greet you 

with si nging following your footprints 

but here they are joined by another’s 
come, waves, wash away these others! 
we canon ly wash both away, Iheysaid 

there's a wedding in the next village 

but out on Ihe mau main we hun t our goat 

she is forever escaping 

row there will be ncwyouiig ones next Spring 

listen, they fire guns from the windows 

your drouth is sweet as the mulberry 

but you let that Tout bitch taste it 

howcan i bear todrink from theplace 

she savoured? i turn away my face . . 

now i will drink only mourndraki ;■ 

all winter i have kept In the house ■■ 
watched by the smoking fire the storm rage; . 
which ore more weary , these dark days 
pr the empty nights when the moon’s rays , 
shine In on Ihe bed i once shared with you? 

I cannot hate you , my MandUs 

you are a mon andshe has bewitched you 

there under her mothers olive trees - 
but could my nails make friends with hereyes 
J assure ypu they’d soon fall outi 

that pink blossom marks my highest field 

up there mother paused one Spring: Death said 
poll tely Good Morning: suddenly she 
sat down, her back to an almond (red * 

each Spring on this day she slls there . 

NOTES: •• ' • " . ’ 

kapheneion - coffee shop 
USvIi - boardgnmaslmllarto ' • 
backgammon *. 

moumdreki- grppokpiril flavoured with ' 

*V‘' Wym-T toi-'A; 


Nanny and the Silver Cross pram 
Rounded the corner and found 
A paradise in place of Florence Park. 

Nanny, blushing, raised her eyebrows, 

But soon compressed them to a frown: 

No mere nalurisls will part a nanny and her outing. 

The magnificent pram pressed on 
Through the green municipal gates, 

Turning up thick white petals which had strangely 

strewed the paths. 

The air grew warm and smelled as if 
A thousand perfumes had been spilled. 

Looking around wide-eyed, baby swallowed her last cries. 
And nanny, oh nanny found her pockets filled 
With scented sweetmeats, peaches and fresh figs, 

A green glass egg which had been her mother’s 
And which child nanny had smilhercened 
In her terrible, terrible temper; 

And other favourite small forgotten things from childhood. 

17. Government Expatriate 
House Type IF 

I live austerely here but without effort, 
finding my needs are limited and desire 
dispensable. My few visitors leave quickly, 
seeking escape from my terrifying politeness. 

This large unpeopled house becomes dirty 
and redundant. It was never riglu 
for the family, but now it clearly resents 
my sole reluctant tenancy. 

There is no service of course - the maid, • 

with my connivance, having left last month 
for a place with, a purpose (two kids there 
and a couple who knew what they wanted). 

So I rotate a. four-day supply 
of Utensils, more or less living off 
one corner of the table, eating my leftovers 
punctually, with fastidious indifference.- . • ' 

It's an abuse really, living like this ’ 
in a house that sighs with the heat. Met ! 
myself camp here, so to speak - ’ 
a trespasser in a place I- displease. 

And part of me quite likes it - expanse 
Of strange space, empty bedrooms, dust 
and the absence of noise.’ J creep about 
Possessively, like a squatter in a mansion. 

But at night sometimes I am kept awake • 
by banging fly-screens or the groans and creaks 

ofaroWractingroof-voicestclCe Wak * 

I suipect, tq ledve and hand over the keys. 

1 Bo *oon wd then i(, will be over. . 
ouri homefn Botswana! Here we have. spent • 
^ral-yeati'toperimentlng - ■ “ — • - 


Ihe schoolkids crowd off 
yet another bus. 

They’re rilmed in rain. I stop, ItSJl ! 

behind the wipers’ arc f 

t 

l o snick the gear home, once more ‘ 

with a small flamboyancy i 

The plantain leaves, a lane's known®, i 


is. Discovery 

The firet pecul ia rities of this yeaj-j [ 

snowlight break up the bedroom^ \ 

There's a crackle of newsin Htfofc I 
AH is well. Yet the dlfCculiy hdus; 

to convey information which (iinz, P 
while avoiding fearwhfchsMnwK,- 

V- 

yet maintain hope which is esseatiiL : 

In a mess of sensual pleasure Bflddna 

it rose obediently to hand as I soaped j 
my breasts, in niy left, quite low djai I. 

Unmistakeable. How long hive I nui;' 
this featureless dad over ray brat? 

Water gems and drains from mylwt * 
The radio chuckles at my IreoWaij f 


19. Herrick, 
from the country 

We are content here 
easing ourselves into old ways 
I hinki ng but little of other days. 

Things are what they appear. 
We grow beans, peas 
I hoe weeds among the beetroot. 

We have taken root 
ourselves and grow more at ease 
with each other. 

Few old friends bother 
to call. 

There are no brilliant people here. 

Sometimes in the night 
I think of one who was dear 
tome. 

Julinl Julia! 


20. Dirty Work 

Don 7 go on the factory floor, 

I used to tell my lad, and _ 
him my hands, engrained over w . 
years with this map. At M* 1 j 
that two hours after I stoop to 
overall legs in my bike dips, j 
he sets out in his blazer. I 

Housing Department, nice ffrWr" 

I told my pals over dominoes. 

Some folk think I have an ctff 
ticket: no oily nails, no j 

in my ears. What can they 
of struggles to im piemen i poFr j 
in the face of opporiilon? s 

take that old codger at Cosy 
horrified to learn he stem* ; 

the spoils scooped from his Vr* 
my department plans to rdrA* 
his run-down premises wilb ^ , 
So much neater, and what . 

with a couple of acres? Buihe 

down that compact- ,h!rd ' fl Si Ct 
we offered, fitted units, eyet)f!» 

, I warned him not to violate., . 
the regulations referring 10 
domesUc livestock, j 

have to go, I assured him f ^ ^ | 
But, rearing his unkempt j 

o very blunt recommendation, | 

something about my hook- .... J 

Lost for an answer, 1 starkly, 
nt my hoods, and fancied . , . 
detect, an etching of.grih 1 ? . )'■> '••'j j 

progressing^unqpjwed^ ^ 
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The map the dominie had tacked up 

On the schoolroom wall didn’t even show 

Si Kilda. but then only a foreigner 

Would have needed one to find his way past Mull 

And Skye, out through the Sound of Harris, then 

on 

For fifty empty milcs over the 
Oily pitch and swell of the grey 
North Atlantic. Any St Kildans, 

Out of sight of land, with bad weather closing, 
Knew they'd only to watch. the flight-paths 
Of the birds: guillemot and gannei would wreck 

them 

On the Siacs round Boreray, while puffins 
Scattering back wave-high to Dun 
Would prove a safe guide home to Hirta 
And the Village Bay. 


Birds. Or angels even 

They must have seemed, the women 

Plucking in a cloud of feathers, 

At the haul of fulmar their menfolk 

Had themselves plucked off the cliffs 
Of Conachair; cragsmen spidering 
Thirty fathoms down, along ledges 
Of guano, dependent on sheer faith 

In their neighbours and on a horsehair rope. 
Claim life (hose cliffs could, but always would 
Sustain it while there were sea-birds 
In such thousnnds to stew or dry; 

Even a gunnel's neck, turned inside out, 

Made a snug boot, and oil from the fulmar 
Not only fuelled their lamps, but was a panacea 
For no matter what ills or ailments of Ihe island. 


Ultima Thule it was until the Victorians 
Sent in their missionaries 
To pound out the parable of the Prodigal Son 
To people who hadn't anywhere to stray to 
And had never seen a pig. 

Then steamers came, and summer visitors 
With gjmcrnck charities and new disease. 
Tipping the cragsmen with a penny each 
To see them capering about on Conachair: 

. Pennies that the winter ferryman 
Would finger from the eyelids of their dead. 


By lantern-light 

They loaded a few more sticks 
Of furniture and the last of the sheep. 

And then they drowned their dogs. 

In the morning 

According to custom, in every 
Empty house there was a Bible 
Left open at Exodus. 

22 . Flatlanders 

They're all do-it-yourselfers. 

If it moves, nail it, 

if it cracks slap 

PolyGUa in ft before teatime 

or the Devil wifi sail through 

sure as daylight 

A garage crammed with clamps 
oil heaters, gears, glue 
^ worn chisels in rows 
wiling for resurrection. 

Next door’s lawn clipped 
'o a tolerance of plus or minus 
Ihree millimetres 

They say .' 

"ever laugh when flic wind’s in the East 
never look a gift horse in the mouth 
"ever trust a man whose eyebrows meet 
"ever call .a kettle black 

Jtey've seen rhe last or the gods 
hounded from (he hills 

Pipes, pumps, pylbnp, reservoirs 
witching stations and TV masts; 
jjwrd the stream. at the bottom of flic wood 
panting, reduced to skin and bone 
and « *Hl|^r dr fox-fur . 

w hmen sit solid each evening 
«anng the sky down, thinking 
. * many summers since dusk 
With the wild vermilion 

^iWnihein? 

i 'he Telegraph, 

ihe roses carefully 
^hgreeb twine. 

«^Piiserirte at street-ends 
■ f BVer .< s ay die, 'if. ' 

*■£'. . :- : ; r . - f-:- : 1 - 


FESTIVAL OF LITERATURE 


23. Going up the Line: Flanders 

Mmc Vcrklacdc, mother or four tall sons, 
hangs out washing on a fine drying day, 
shin after shirt, facing the same way, 
off on their anchored dnncc. 

One, swollen with bravado, 
ndvanccs towards the sky; another 
writhes, reluctant to yield 
to the sun’s shifty blandishments. 

This tattered one, a plaything for the cat, 
draggles its limp sleeve along the grass. 

That one hangs, crucified, 
while its striped brother, 
made of different stuff, 
downs in frantic acrobatics. 

Another catches its hem on rose-thorns, 
resists the summons of the wind 
that makes its neighbours chatter. 

Here, from beneath our feet 
- were there an instrument patient enough 
to tease Ihe messages along the threads - 
we could exhume the uniforms, 
scrape off (he mud, tip out the bones, 
reconstitute the men who hung on them. 

The biography of one ninciccn-ycar old 
would stretch for miles, 
telling how he shivered that July, 
played enrds, wrote iinlf-truths home, 
clutched n Trail talisman inside his tunic, 
faint with heart-beats louder than flic shells. 

Mmc Vcrklncde, henring a cracked handbell, 
the rag and bone man's invitation, 
reflects, begins to gather in 
and fold her wind-flireshed hurvest. 

When the evening breeze blows from the 
south-west 

site can heur the bugle 
sound the last post from Ypres, 


24. Churches 

Their towers make n studwork you spy 
down Ihe long aisles of motorways - 
foci 

or villages lost in foliage. ... A spire's 
pinpoint, milcs out, promises 
a celestial city. . . . 

* 

Senescent grey lends them dignity, 
old fossils that cling to a 
stone-age past, 

gesture at survival, aspire 
to the heavens above .... 

About them, cluttered 

monuments to contingency - 
higgledy-piggledy headstones, 
monolithic table-tombs. 

* 

Lost 

in a sheep-flecked country 
where the Innes tie granny knots. 

signposts point five ways, 
that pencil-point the sky licks 
may lead you out of a maze .... 

# 

Their yards are little heavens where 
cloistering yews inspire 
timely meditations 

on the ground of the living and the dead . 

Greyfriar pigeons 

pooh-pooh it all from the lead . . . 

confetti like apple blossom 
trails through the lych-gate 
to a marriage bed . ■ 

• 

In the porch, latches clunk 
on doors into the dark .... 

You tnkc off your hat. 

genuflect from hnbil. take a pew . . . 
watch Pentecostal light fork 
tongues through high windows . . . 

scon a bingo card of hymn numbers . . 
curse ns 

knees knock carved woodwork. . . . 

Soles clatter as you exit. 

as though from the Cave, to duybght 

slanted with vision, 

a gun-dappled Garden or Eden where 
: a thrush alleluias, bees 
mutter prayers ... 

childrens* trebles bob the air' 
to an ice-cream van’s quodlibcls 
. sunshfoe fcsdrhfcfe.' " ’ ‘ 


25. Greetings from Diisseldorf 

A cobbled yard: an impnliLMit hnin/e colt 
fenced in hy spears: u livid spire or two: 

I've learned to pick these ch.inning fragments out 
from the mt nicy -box us, thick in every crater, 
nnd make up u camera-fib. a street in filter, 
that saw flic Emperor once, or a hurrying lew. 

Admiring u sleek old frftuicin's hnuie couture 
(if you must he old. be lull. I always snyj 
over a mineral-water in KUnigsallcc, 

I woo the Big Names like an editor: 

Schumann stumbles outside the bead office 
of Mumicsmnnn (the looped douMe-M’s 
a gns-hluc cross-stitch sewn among the stars) 
and weeps into the Rhein Park's laundered grass 
for a plunge of shadow, a deep sea to die in: 

Heine on Bolkerstrassc slowly climbs 

lu his mattress-grave above the Schwinkcn Grill. 

praising God he’s lost his sense of smell: 

- hut these are my ghosts, not (he burgomcistcr's. 

The roads arc young, the young wear pink or white 
with their tans. Midnight's rush-hour, every door 
a jumping rainliow. You. in love, post-war. 
would rate this city of stylish nppelitc. 

26 . The Black Dog 

Sometimes I open Ihe door to the block dog, 

Let him slide in with a sideways look 

Neither timorous nor aggressive. I like 

Him to sit still when he comes, not to dig 

Up the bones that have begun m smell 

In the garden, nor to scratch 

The puini inside, but to lie small 

Before ihe cold henrth with un occasional stretch 

Ami fnnged yawn. 

He docs not sleep, oT course, just lies 

Scenting everywhere with his blackness, full 

Of undreamt dreams: red meats that fall 

Into his jaws - but I huve nothing to lose 

In a modern house with the food 

Pre-packed and frozen uway behind uir- tight doors. 

Only, it would be best to confide 

My hand to his longue in the touch that endears. 

Engendering desires. 

Sometimes I shut him out and lie stands 
Motionless under trees, staring through the wull. 

I am aware of that shape in the well 

Of shade, drawing me to where the dark extends 

Without limit in his eye. 

I shall go to him, une day, where brittle leaves 

Lie, knowing that inevitably he 

Will walk away, that swalluwer of lives, 

Mine limp in his mouth. 

27. The Lions 

I wonder who it was. 

Who was it, gave me lions to look after? 

I don’t know what they eat. They frighten me. 

They sit it theft cages and yawn. They are 
peaceful now 

They do not know what I am really like. 

It all depends how long I can fend them off. 

How long I can keep the keys, bow long 1 can 

pretend 

That I am in charge. If only I knew what they 

ate. 

T would like to hand over responsibility. 

But nobody seems to care. I conduct 
negotiations 

I ask ihe authorities for help; but they stare 
Into the distance, and talk about something else. 

It is no use pretending my lions do not exist. 

It is only a mailer of time before they get hungry. 

28. A Household God 

Impermanent, but you live on in the china dish. 

Not even a sliver of a fish, not a crustacean 
would Teel at home there. 

Your sea-floor is a tangled coruscation 
of impossibly tumescent mangoes und cherries. 

The pnttem pulsates as you make shift oil the 

water. 

For an instant, you misled me. 1 saw u gooseberry- 
green leaf, slowly spinning und dizzy, 
until I deciphered the eyes 

toptnounted on the stalk of your head, busy 
lidding add unlidding with rhythmic caution 
as the sun gingered them up. 

Mocked turtle, your allotted portion 
is bounded by a round rim of peeling 
gold-leaf. Could we find hope in your firmament - 

one grimy lighibulb, lowered from the celling; 
the plastererack's illegible message; 
the pale visiting comet of this face? 

Yet you continue to work your passage 
pulling with oar-like legs, not extinguished, 

•> though only half believed-id by this place. 


29. This Room 

’We can’t really spend our whole life in tills room. 
Fruuij’oise Sagan 

Since you look ni«r hy rite hand 

und led me tn my mother's unmade bed, 

I have never got it right with men. 
f remember the pale sun lighting up 
the flowered wallpaper, the counterpane. 

I had played doctors and nurses 
in the shadowed buck yard many limes, 
but did not think to play it with you, 
although nt first you were a kind doctor 
and told ine whut I had to do. 

Doing the Miserere on London Bridge 
with a man who wore your thick huir 
nnd your name nnd hud a way with words 
I begged for forgiveness, plucking at 
my nurse's badge among the crowds. 

'Ibis surreal scene of secret games 
is my hull-murk and my contrcdansc. 
and pdsundes me to bare white walls, 
broken marriages and dubious friendships, 
the crying voices asking me to call. 

Since you took me by the bund 

and led me to my mother's urn mule bed, 

I have wailed to be shown this cell, 
the healing physicians opening up wounds, 
guiding me in the peep-hole Into hell. 


30. Cresting 

Resell a and Kookaburra. Turtle 
and Platypus. You undressed 
where ihe heat was redefined 
by the air conditioning. Silk. 

Wc were drinking Algonquins. Fresh 
pineapple juice. Mean while, Brisbane 
was torturing barometers. The radio 
spoke of storms heading onr way. 

We rooted through the electronic 
twilight. Neon turned our room on 
und off like a japer ut the light- 
switch. You sighed rhythmically, 

flic Coral Sea soughing and slavering 
around ihe Reef. We had been up- 
country' on business. You were precise 
and pinched, never taking off 

your spectacles, forever quoting 
your Grin's options, or seeking 
reassurances that our company would 
deliver in good time. That meal 

unwound you. Childhood appeared. 
Mother playing the harmonium to 
your delicate dancing. Father working 
the forests, Tel ling, processing. You told 

how the jarrah trees were valued 
for limber and oil, how your sister 
lost an eye in an accident, and how 
you mastered Poulenc on tbe flute. 

I touched your breast this afternoon 
like a teenager in the park. Red- 
flowering gum and flame grevillea 
egged me on. Waraiah and wattle 

orchestrated our desire. This is 
a strange city, with Its Windsor, 

Ascot, Balmoral, names more familiar 
than familiarity itself. The storm 

is rolling in now, intense and theatrical, 
Ihe sky bruised and gasping, half 
in pleasure, half In pain. Winds 
burst through the oblique blinds. 


3i. Snake Baby 

In the middle urn nuppy change 
you slip Horn my fingers and run. 
t he empty leggings uf you r baby suit 
swinging lifeless behind the knees. 

Tightly fitting your shoulders irntl arms 
like n ski n , t Ids suit is yet another 
you slough, a shedding layer, 
u month’s bursting growth. 

With your bright eyes and muisl tongue 
you have been at least a dozen babies 
in this first year ; each - darting forward , 
wriggling across the floor- races (he next. 

I keep the skins in a drawer, 

(he tcrylene s-ii (T and brittle 
from the hot sun. I am slowed down 
with this trilled ibrt of tegri ti'.’ ' ' ’ 


W.'.V 
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32. Heliopolis 

Heaps of rubbish, trellises for summer grapes, 
Pomegranate flowers shiny ns lipstick, 

The usual enlightened sclf-intcrcsi 
Of cats seated equally from une f mother, 

Ttie turquoise flash of n tram’s connecting rods, 

A girl so stone-like in her thought she fails 
To wipe away a mascara of small flics 
And from the telephone your infuriating 
Languorous denial - 

‘Maybe I cannot 
Come to you today'; 

I wait und wail. 

Yesterday [ uncovered you and lifted hntr 
In whose blackness shone lights of muuvc and blue 
To touch the soft ivory of breasts and shoulders 
While someone rang the doorbell over and over. 

Afterwards you washed yourself so your brothers 
Would not detect any taint of me. made-up, 

(Your lips were red as pomegranate flowers - 
'You must not kiss me now!') 
disappeared 

As the colours shrivelled nnd the sunset 
Call to prayer ground out its syllables. 

You left me to the night oxygen of plants. 

The territorial disputes of cats, 

The groan of iron wheels on sunken rails 
And from the rooms bencnlh me the weeping 
Of someone with hurts no one came to cure. 

33. The Wooden-heads 

I am learning nothing at incredible speed, 

Weltering in ink: a blotted copy-book. 

My nibs nnd fingers crossed un hopefully. 

Crumbled from the soft pages or a library-book. 

Hie wooden -hends are punishing my day-dreams. 
Zombie-skittles, they run rings around you; 

The circle closed, the victim vanishes. 

Having cleared London, they will stnrt on 

Cambridge. 

Ropes and wall-bars offer uu escape-routes; 

Matched at bantam-weight, I boh und weave. 

My gloved hands pummelling the air. 

Ilicy have caught Hodges; by the cycle-racks 
I saw him, rcd-fitced, simple, yellow-haired: 

Now empty, strangled in his father’s loolshed. 

The foul-mouthed kapos of the middle-school 
Are doing a roaring trade in small extinctions. 
Trawling a dragnet for us small-fry. 

The game is gas-chambers. Into the labs with you. 
Heads pressed hard against the bunsen-burners 
Whispering you to sleep. We lurk in crevices. 

Closed by dark wood, secrets, grey flannel, 

A master with one eye like a scorched Cyclops, 

And feel our little strategies go down. 

Slipping through all the circles of the underworld. 
The gowns and blazers form their broken ring; 

There is a gap still [ can wriggle through 
If r can only purge away my scraps 
Of dog-Latin, wrong notes, false equations. 

Best to go to ground in the reeking bogs: 

Unbolted stalls, chads, pig-ironghs of urine. 

The wooden-heads are out looking for minds to bend. 
My satchel of trash blocked up in their beast-world. ' 
I see Hodges swinging behind u door. 

His childhood flushed away, his bright blue eyes 
Still laughing at me over his knotted throat. 


34. Fatigues 

1, 

Scouting locations for an underworld thriller 
with state-of-ihe-nation ambitions, 
he gets mugged in a docklands back alley. 

Escorting the producer's daughter 

to a matinee performance of Macbeth in modern dress, 

his second act is to fall asleep. 


fit his dream he's swimming the Channel: 
his legs are tiring, the water dragging down, 
when a luminous shark he's known since childhood 
sidles leisurely into focus .... 

• Meanwhile, inspiring 

rain In a striped, marquee the reception party 
is about to begin: schoolgirl gymnasts 
feci butterflies flutter and the town band 
fa tuning up. And somewlierc in Dorset 
a visitor hom the New World In a lightweight mac 
. throws her last small change 
(mo the pool - l fie same woman • 
he’d watched circling the block three times 
before she vanished off the face of the cnr|h. 


Slumped in a' dodrway, he wakes 
to. find ids wallet; watch arid Lcica gone. 

Almost everything cah be replaced 
except the photographs of his parents 
and the one he had taken , 
of libit In the Boiizy Hougc with a famous 

. i... . • ! ■ : , comedian 

I<WWS Pldtfr and richer than as .soep^TV^ , . 


35. Sea-shore 

A vigorous nnd persuasive swimmer, 

Assured in his experience of the tides. 

Allows the picnickers hclow the cliff 
Their fear of wasps nnd sunstroke. 

Width of the cove 

The sea reflects (lie glittering sky 

Predictably. Who cares 

If the swimmer can't be seen? 

Far out, he surfaces, his head 
As natural as a sea-bird or a rock. 

He stares back at the beach, treading water, 
Unfocused, in a wilderness of light. 

At last he secs the picnickers, his friends, 
Remote from hi a scrutiny, their gestures 
A tiny, colourful, assertive pattern 
Against the deserted beach and towering clifL 

He imagines them returning in (he evening 
To fill the holiday house above the bay, 
Domesticating, with familiar chatter, 

The menace of its mid-day emptiness. 

'The sun gilds the water round the swimmer. 

Its indifference hurts his eyes. Without thought, 

He turns on his side and glides 

Deeper nnd deeper Into the shadowed silence. 

The picnickers continue their routine 
Of careless eating, talking, half-read books, 
Deliberately allow the burning heat 
To anaesthetize their senses, unaware 

They now have cause for concern. 


26 . The Estuary 

It s nor n short cut but a diversion 
sometimes to favour the estuary’s 
.half mile and low tide 
smell of primeval slaughters 


basted over and over 
(o a succulence that might swallow 
a man down. Chased by the tail 
and taken at the head, for 

fifteen minutes the path follows 
the edge where the world is seen 
quietly changing its mind; 
going nowhere but to return 

with always, at recognition’s 
limit, the maybe of a stray 
bird taken by a bewildering storm 
out of the ordinary. 

fn this republic of the occasional 
and neglected, a green honeycomb 
of bedsprings and a supermarket trolley 
caparisoned with wrack and slime 

are allowed their singular 
evolutions. And in the half light, birds 
of passage, their home the wandering 
climate of a season, probe the silky mud. 

,Dunlln, hunched and brisk as nits, 
ruffle the shallows from the Blue 
Lagoon. Lido to the breakers yard 
where a frigate’s slow erasure 

has begun, having made it • 1 
neither as a showpiece 
nor to the bottom but run aground 
on the sands of this gentler demise; 

To. be lost forever in the dismantled mists 
of its hull a new horizon marks 
ns the sea's forests 

rise. The sky bluer and warmer by an hour, 

the tide wound a Tow yards nearer 
the bank nnd the birds take flight 
to where land and sea 
arc still in doubt. 


The .cement plant, a collage 
of corrugated metal sheets 
rickety with shutes and sinus 
as an out of season funfair. 


sends out a shudder of dust ; 

like a striking clock • 

as the small boats are eased ' < :: 

■WS&. °. h , U* JP® 


37. 'Pictograph in Dust 

Our land has forgotten the tnste of rain, 
the sky hot. scorning us for years. 

We wander, settle for a time, 
build houses round ourselves, 
cut the door out last. 

White men came on roaring carts, 
showed us by signs 
a different kind of place 
where water leaps out of the earth 
and we could live soft always. 

But this is where we grow. 

We are dry people, deep-rooted as thorns, 
baked like our cooking-pots. 

The earth holds the shape of our heels; 
our ancestors need our songs. 

They pointed at the sky, 

played frightened, waved their arms, 

then shook their heads, went away. 

The land threw dust 
into the air behind them. 

Three dawns. Sky flash. An extra sun, 
a monstrous cloud, beautiful as rain-dreams, 
blossoming. We lost ourselves in looking, 
lost our skin, our hair. 

Was this what they were pointing to7 

And lately, a new sickness. 

The strangeness of it made us weep 
until the elders spoke. 

‘All death is one, 

only the tracks we take to it are different.’ 

Cquld we scratch pictures, tell 
the people who come after us, and after, 
how the white men's spirits are terrible 
to those who raise their eyes 
above the thorns? 

We are building our last houses 

- as we have always built 

but with no doors. We shall grow light, 

crumble like earthenware, 

become the land. 


39. The Letter Writer 

(Illustration in a textbook) • 

Most of the messages were plain, pre ^„. V 
How arc you? I'm fine, doing nothing l 
digging trenches. Hope to return in ? 

time for the picking. Don’t worry, donW./' 
if you can, send kuchen.' ,|C3 

Those composed specially also were in 
‘The bnby? Mother? Our cows? Are ihej^ P 
gelling fatter? Don’t forget what I hid io 
the cellar. Give nothing aw H y unless it's paid • 
remember when it rains cover upThat \ 

A skeletal man who could peer over window h 
crouched at hissfack of post-cards, pens andpsi 
bosomed a box of multi-coloured stamps 
fingers stained indelibly, sat there ready Kb 
some teacher waiting for their homework 

responding to men who 

rarely wavered from forms mentioned. 

He conspired with a nod and a smile, and 
pocketed a groschen as they shuffled away ... \ 

but Tar 

one tall corporal who asked for the largest sire 

paper. \ 

i 

’This field furrowed out reminds me of ' 
springtime, except these trenches sink deeper. j 
The morning dew is like your forehead when I i 

’ . wipe il to ; 

kiss you. The yielding earth brings back 
your body when I ask you to 

| 

At the edge of our area there’s a farm, ; 
two mornings now I notice their missy 
pulling udders on a scrawny cow. 

How round and blossomed you were at j 
Michaelmas, the necklace I tied on you glijttwi j 

i 

Hundreds of birds all about us * 

chitping, flirting, chasing. . . j 

occasionally a bullet whistles by »: 

brings ail singing to a halt. 

I’ll be back before snow blows In again. 

In (he meantime, 
keep dreaming of me.’ 


38. Pater et Filius 

When I first met him, he was thirty-six. 

I never knew the schoolboy fly-weight 
TJe medical student, the courting captain 
The youthful politician filled with indignant dignity 
Cannot remember him upon a horse 
Who rode as hard as any man - 
Master of harriers, harrier of masters 
The small deft hands that gloried in the sacrament of 

birth 

j never saw deliver more than a rainbow trout. 

1 observed him only in some later roles- 
The country doctor lifting his hat 
To friendly faces with half-remembered names 
Whose famdy trees he would relate, inaccurately; 

The father oF six, choosing a pew in church 
nten turning his back upon the altar 
To let his family take their seats 

Each genuflecting at his feel 
With unintended blasphemy; 

The yachtsman, purple with unstifled rage 
At a jammed halliard or clumsy crew 
TJe goifer gulping pills to dull the pain 

a7 he i T 0n hlS wager on the eighteenth green - 
As quick to buy the first round ^ 

As he was to take the last shilling. 

Tonight I watch this new performance, the unhealed 

Imp.U.nt patient, waiting for ,hc morning^ 8 " 
Beside the bed, your drawing of the heart they will 

Priest have b een and gone^ 1 ™' 
pi 1 e . h behi " d ,hcir separate reassurance. 

Haile to say how good the chances seem 
When one is talking to the slakes. 

Belter to make you chuckle at denying the Revenue 

Anything save buttons, if things go wrohz 

Whib prec0dous grandchildren = 

Whilo you identity in each sons, wife, self . • 

Unit! sleep finds you. * 

SF^VSaafe 1 *--.. 

Looking at your shaven face l wonder: ° 

« pricsl and dqctor are both wrong 

To gallop or to putt 
To diagnose or cut 
To bellow at Ihe wind? 

fa if for your sake or for mine t ; . 

Tnat I do hot pul The, question 
:» » But wgfa myTbrn fo know? * ' 

• .. • ... •' - •< . ; . • , . . 


40 . The Embrace - a 
Sketch from the 
Forbidden Library 

Who are these two in ungainly pose 
on the great Victorian bed 
his legs thrust out 
she kneeling gawkily 
hidden from us as if seeing 
the pink-skinned posturing 
might bring the fleshy nirvana 
one step nearer7 

Not a patch on what we have now 
the videos the Danish photos 
of threesomes dark-veined erections 
against backdrops of flock wallpaper 
and prints of the green woman. 

Hindu sculptures carry ft off 
ethereal masks closed eyes 
looking in to what we experience 
In the dark as wc cling to each 
other desperate castaways using 
'an identikit image of love 
to exchange infinite loss 
for ephemeral bliss. 


4i. After Hiroshima 

This isour last day at school 
And this, the Anal playtime. 

It is now just a question of waiting 
For someone to ring the bell- 

The young ones still play in the old way 
At jumping backs or hiding 
Like animals, literally kidding. 

Making a world in a day. 

But we, being older, shift 
And shuffle in doorways .having 
Loaded our books, knowing 
There is nothing left 

That needs to be known. 

There are no songs to sing, 

We’re through with Imagining. 

What's done fa done. 

This Is our last day at school. . 

Along with the world, we are waiting; ... 
Just filling In rime . 

, TSJI’lhe desperate farewells. ; . . y. • v’ ' 
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Like tulips touching in a jug; they sway and sag 
Like uniovular twins, still dumb, 

In amniolic fluid; then pant like lungs. 

Steamship and its tug heave to, in sees of fog. 
And then - like our original bishops 
(Strolling on the water) - speak with longues. 
Like battleships. . . . Like frigates, grapple. 

And, as the flames indulge in levitation. 

Roast in paradise. A million sperm set sail. 

The fleet is drowned. On the surface 
A few bits of charred wreckage float: 

His shin and socks, her knickers, strew the bed, 
Underneath her mother's fur coat. 

(Maternal canopyl Shore of the sea's curve. 

The unimaginable pre-historic cave. . . ,) 

Back to earth, they pick the usual bones. 
Quarrels riower. Each one flings their stones. 


43 . Counterfoils 

The papers of the late Elizabeth Trotwood - 

Who kept carbons as well as cheque-stubs - 

Show that In the last months of her life 

She complained to the Department of the Environment 

About the raw noise of a demolition, 

And to Ihe Editor of the "Radio Times" 

Because he reproduced paintings by dead artists 
With no attributions. Site wrote to the BBC 
Begging for The Archers signature tunc 
To be toned down, and sent three letters 
To various authorities about plans 
To commercialize Ashton Court. Nearer home, 

She pointed out to the manager of the neighbouring hotel 
That round his dustbins there was unhygienic mess. 

And she informed her local Residents' Association 
That she would not support (hem while they were 
Undemocratic and irregular. She asked 
Why British Telecom no longer put directories 
In telephone kiosks . . . 

But in the same period 
She supported with small donations Imperial 
Cancer Research, the Marie Curie Foundation, 

Oxfam, Shelter, the Deaf-Blind, Ethiopia, 

The Nuclear Freeze, and a special appeal 
For the preservation of Wavering Down 
In Wiltshire. 

Was all this anything more 
Than Ihe splashing about of a sparrow 
In a shallow dish, sending water-drops 
In all directions? I think it showed 
Impatient incredulity that things and people - 
like donkey boys - would not behave or keep her rules: 
They must be told and in some cases helped. 

(Cancer cells could not be allowed unchecked rampage.) 
But perhaps it was a sending out of signals - 
Her own appeals, asking for some response, 

A recognition of her presence in the world, 

While she was there, alive and wide awake. 


«• Normandy 

Hidden footprints trend orchards 
Hung with white rags of blossom. 
Jackboots kissed this earth 
With their black print; • 

Cattle graze over the memory, 
Hawthorn flowers are lazily 
Shaken over old heel-wounds. 


fa the village there are monuments 
To the soldiers of both wars. 

A grey stone remembers the others, 

Tne martyrs who died against trees, 
Cagged with torn sheets, their eyes' 

Petals closed by Mausers as spring 
Made cider through the trees’ sap. 

Pfnnslie empty from reprisals: 

Tnelr red day tiles tilt, 

Drunk with light. 

A track heads nowhere through grass rank 
With buttercups, then finds a clutch 
Of half-crazy hens pecking for grit. 

Wood pigeons glide in and out of 
ijesanctuaryoftrees, they roost 
w«h the murmur of leaves A green 
Ufiutd fa their throats; 

Already the. high meadow Is raked 
ror its fast wisps of hay. 

■ J® 1 ’ they will clean the elder press, 
raping fast year’s pips from crevices, 
“Sfabng the blefcched OB k as they would 

■ fM^ggrown fat pq windfalls. . . 

Kr 4» glides up and down 
. shaft,. ifaturntag dizzy : - 

■ .^WwArtforce, crushing the wild 
■oecret juicefrpm .history.- v ■ v >;■ 


45. The Novelist 

Having lovers was not 
what she expected. 

Il made for a lot 
of planning 
and a great deal 
of anguish. 

They never got 
to the essence of her, 
and left her to rot 
after a few years 
of getting written up 
unkindly. 

The cals wore not 
a great help cither, 
or the pot 
under the bed, 
and cigarette smoke 
in her hair. 

Having her was not 
whnt they expected. 

It made for a lot 
of effort 
and not enough 
of the other. 

They were off like a shot 
as soon as she started 
ignoring the plot 
and leaving out 
their tender sensitive ' 
natures. V.’ - *■’■*'•* 


46. 85th and Madison -w. A Vacation Possession 

On 85th and Madison The light can be so beautiful when laying 

a plastic whale uut French meals in grand hotels. Bright teeth, gleaming 

rides the blue awning wine glasses, Turkish coffee willing servants 

of a seafood restaurant. arrange on a fine laundered tabic cloth. 

It marked home Tlmsc days arc gone. Those days arc gone lor me. 

for my first five years. I things twice in my head, silently. 

One day my nurse I have been here before in (he service of 

lost me in Central Park. a futile duly. My twisted mouth drools now 

My mother sped home but my mind watches and repeats, occupied 

from work while my father, like l his coarse island, mountainous and conquered. 

attheoffice, fretted At night cloudy shades seep down like a stain. 

as the telephones rang The mornings are a beautifal refrain. 

and the typewriters clacked. 

The Authorities were alerted: They have erected tents along the sands from 

somewhere I was bobbing here, the young travellers, orange nylon tents 

lost in the crowds, with shining steel poles, as firm as purpose, as 

perhapsa Pip drowning obstinate as ignorance. They have camped hard 

in NY's multitudinous sea. b y spikey fronds. The noisome sands are damp 

with urine (here. They defecate by lamp. 

But l wasn’t overcome 

by the unwarped urban world 1 ara brought here by my family. I am 

ofdrugpushers, kite flyers brought in a Volkswagen trailer modemly 

and couples necking in the grass. crammed with convenience and plnstir bottles, 

I certainly wasn't Inst. brought in the island of occupations. 

I was a baby faced Ahah I am « grandfather and my pleasure 

with my weather eye open for Moby Dick. is ,hclr dul Y Complaint is my leisure. 

I sped past the Mot’s steps T hey *hil In trees at night like apes with soft 

keeling to my right tissue paper. Dny trippers come to worship 

und tacked across a wide stretch sun. untl so,| cd wrappings on the date boles, 

ofdark smooth sen “ reminder of Arahinn forces. 

(awash with fast moving History conspired to bring me here 

honkingyellow buoys) to this OP 4 -’ 0 famine, to dribble beer, 

when a bus, bigger than a clipper ship, 

almost blew me over in its wake. Girls plump the air with breasts which would shrink from me. 

not caring about sight's touch and ownership, 

Then 1 stopped for a friendly gam nor 8 hosl women trailing to destinations 

(of mocha chocolate chip) beyond ash, trudging with grubby shrunken pups. 

with the local ice cream mun. Lc 8'. 1*8* and suited genitals. The boys 

make pubic beards and glandular noise. 

In the afternoon 

the doorman, who had given me Street nrabs pitch tents along the ashen sand, 

two silver sixshooters for Christmas, Gypsies sunloungc on cigarette bulls and squat 

spotted nie on the street. in lhc P Hl,ns ' °P e like , 01 ni 8 hl - Females display 

l was following two women P lun, P genitals, erect nipples. Jewish looks, 

in white: off duty nurses from St Vincents. ' am brought out by my son’s family 

to drool. They point me at the shadowed sea. 

Later that night, after the hugs 49. The Scripture Teacher 

and reproaches, my parents laughed r 

and said I had been clever. Paunchy, white-haired, miid-eyed and gcnrlc-natured, 

but mistaken. Those were hospital nurses He stood before us, clasped his hands in prayer: 

who help sick people, not home nurses We small ones, facing him, had to fold ours: 

who help working mothers: H» hands a cupola and ours a spire, 

notallwomeninwhlle 

lead you home. The prayer was German but we learnt a Tew 

Hebraic letters and some bible stories: 

Abraham loved Isaac, Isaac blessed his son, 

And God had named his people and was for us. 

Herr Lowinger, (hey say, survived his sons. 

If ever you enlarge the Scriptures, add 
That he survived ihe gas and all his sons, 

And lived in an asylum for the mad. 

47. Fritz Baedeker talks in his sleep during the preparation of his 
Handbook on Scandinavia, Leipzig 1902 

Travellers addicted to fashionable resorts this year, 1902, 

To luxurious hotels brimming with top-hats. 

Will not find Norway entirely up their street; 

While lovers of nature can, from a window-seat. 

Discover enthusiastic admiration, earnest desire to tour behind its snowy curtain. 

Things not absolutely essential should be left alone. 

(Adequate cognac may be bought in the larger towns, in case you feel alone.) 

A smallish dotbes-bnish; lop-hats. 

Too - and (for your walking-excursions) corkscrew, field-glass, game-pouch (this is 1902) - 
Will be desirable, if you crave the recherch* restaurant’s exclusive corner-seal. 

As to garments, two strong (but light) tweed suits for use in (he street, 

A change of underclothing (warm: best if it enwraps you like a curtain), 

Light shoes for steamboat and for cariole. And a curtain 

Of robust, water-proofed material - a wrapper for top-hats. 

For coals and rugs (de rigucur in the street). 

And protection for the knees in wet weather when yoii feel wretchedly alone. 

(Umbrellas indispensable, unless you never stir from seal. 

Visitors to Lapland: carry veils, though this is 1902 

And Norway not Morocco, In deference to the gnats.) It is 19U2 

And, for rougher mountain-tours, especially if you find yourselves alone. 

Gentlemen may dress like goats in a sort of efficacious, shaggy curtain; 

Eat plentifully, also, of their dork and vigorous cheese piled high on tables like lop-hats. 

Ladies will require, R not strolling In the cordial street. 

Gaiters or stout leggings. When you lie down, or spat 

Yourself for sleep, safety-pins cannot come amiss: a Norwegian bed is not much longer than n seal. 

But scanty sheets may part company from blankets, shrink to a wisp; or' the wind may necessitate your anchoring the curtain. 
Add: blue spectacles, a compass; glycerine, court- plaster, arnica, carbolic-soap - don't forget top-hats; 

Buttons and sewing-equipment for the ladies’ maids when your wives forsake the street 
The worse for wear; oil (to, as It were, anoint the gnpts: these can be worse than husbands when Wives desire to be alone. 

. Gorman men are brutes - gentlemen, forgive me; my mind is rambling: it fa late in 1902 

And I am no longer so keen at appraising street or site. I preferred to live Alone ~ 

' With my sisters sewing at their window-seal, and Berthe, than whom nobody fa more skilful at polishing top-hats 
Or drawing the convenient air tain; I couldn’t handle the Indelicacies of wedlock, even now. in 1992.)- 
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POETRY COMPETITION 

so. Advice to Candidates 

All questions will Appear 
to require an answer of you. 

If you uinnul finJ a solution, 
go on i<» the next. 

Candidates axe advised that questions 
they leave may liuvc changed 
nr altogether disappeared 
by the time they return to them. 

Similarly, candidates should not he surprised 
to find that subsequent questions 
change according to the answers 
given in an cnriicr section. 

In any ease candidates who have time 
to check over their answers arc warned 
that for unforeseen reasons 
it may no longer prove possible 
to change what they have put. 

Some questions arc better ignored 
than ui temp ted. Candidates ntc especially 
urged to bear this in mind 
in the case of those questions which seem, 
at first, the most inviting. 

Whether or not to show their working 
is n decision that rests entirely with 
the candidate. They* are warned, however, 
that very often displaying their thinking 
proves later to have done nothing mitre 
than highlight embarrassing errors. 

Time allowed for the examination varies 
from one candidate to another and docs 
depend lo an extent (impossible to 
determine) on what answers the candidate gives. 

Candidates may wish to bear in mind 
that it is by no means certain 
that their answers will ever 
he marked, or, if they are marked, 
what the examiners will be looking for. 

Nor is it by any means dear 

that cheating (in whatever form) is 

not one of the more successful strategies. 

You are now fully in the picture. 

Do your best. 

• This plural farm and its cognates arc adapted in 
all the Board’s rubrics for use as a 
non-sexist singular pronoun. 


5i. Statement 

ft happened like this. 1 shall never forget. Da 
wasdrunkagain.cameinfrom the yard 
with his cle ached face like a big fist, leaving 
the back door open. . .that low moon, full 
and dangerous, at the end of the close. Jena Christ, 
he said, Tribe better dead, picked up the old clock 
from the mantelpiece and Bung it on the fire. 

([burned till morning came. He kept her up 
oil night, shouting tile bad bftiover again 
when she pul her head in her hands and wept. 

Her apron was a mapof Ireland. He jabbed 
his finger to the North, bruEsing her breast, yelled 
There ! There! God’s truth, she tried lo kiss him, 
though Frank's near 21 and that was the last time. 

Then she starts . . . In the warfare against the devil, 
the world , and the flesh, on whom must we 
' - depend ? .... 

and he's ripped the floorboard up. No chance. 

Her face 

was at the window when they got him, watching him 
dance for the Queen's men, sweating blood 
doing ill 'l came running down, said Mammy, 
Mammy, and she turned with her arms like the 

crucifix. 


52. Firtel Warning 

Factually your father recalled being benten 
Black ft blue by three patriotic Englishmen. 

Fighting the evil that was Irish neutrality. • 

One black-out night in Birmingham. 
Thtiritodlspclihlsracmpry he gave thunks . 

To war for the surfeit of unattached women; 

Telling story ofier tell-tale story. 

Till the talc of his return to hlsdying father. 
Hqunwitlingly revealed hot? lie must hove grieved 
Inbbasling of his vigil by his father's death-bed. 

Then as If toward you, sbonhlni self to be dead. 

He reiterated: ‘When someone flies, you must 

continue'. 

you've learned nothing pfconseqqence since he has 
• - . gone. 

Except the terrible rea lily that you can actually go. 

• _> • i mW ...»•■* tl. . t V , 1^ i/Qfkv \ 


53. Miners’ Wedding 

Most families try to moke it right 
By an odd code imagined laid 
Down in mosaic of a churchyard 
Long forgotten and grown in weed. 

Only bride's father and best man speak. 

Brown shoes arc not worn. The bride is unseen, 
A mail-order purchnsc under plain cover. 

Until the altar-steps, by him who swayed 

Canned last night in a gang down the local. 
Though clothes nnd presents seem plastic. 
Words and looks gleam solid gold, 

As the hciitcn-downcual-striker 

Gives his pale tough rinughternway to the world. 


54. Hanuabada, the Village 
on the Water 

The Hanuabudans, a hilled merchant people. 
Were driven south by Papua's warrior tribes, 

But clinging to nn arid si rip o f coast , 

They built theirshanty dwellings on to stilts, 

Protruding from the sen like withered limbs. 

These houses imitate Colonial style. 

To mock the Europeans' landlocked sloth. 

Low slanted rooves, verandahs for the shade , 

But built from junk, salvaged, stolen, 

Him led by muscle, by rusty tmek, floated 
fly dusk, by spivvery, offruts of corrugated 
Iron and masonite and rough sawn planks. 

Sun warped lengths of three by two Uimo 
Timber, once abandoned on dumps and woodpiles 
In the sho reline sprawl of Port M oresby . 

1 was in Hanuabada once, late in the night. 

With Frnnk Sailer, Latvian Jack and three 
Mixed race girls, lured to n ‘party’. 

Naivert oozing from the pores of our sweating 
Paws, holding shoulder borne tribute, 

(Cartons of South Pacific lager). 

And with visions of some writhing orgy 
Among black nipples and bottle tops. 

We s t umb led along the spindly wal k ways. 

Inside, a group of Hanuabadan youths 
Were propped against a peg board wall. 

Two had guitars. In surly thunks for beer 
They strummed, of all things, ‘Kansas City here 

I come,' 

Hie girls piled in a giggling huddle on the rush 
Mat floor, reveullng shining thighs beneath 
Flower patterned frocks. We cast wateringeyes 
Into the smoke filled gloom, heavy with body musk 

And smell or rice and canned mackerel pike. 
Listlessly we mouthed u song we did not know. 

A gui tarless youth jumped like a frog and held 
A kitchen knife at thethroatof Latvian Jack 

Because he would noising. Laterl remember 
Our lead be I lied return, the rattle of the boards, 
The thud of the inky shallows on the piles 
Of Hanuabada, the village on the water. 


55. Halley’s Comet 

Haring dutifully driven home mydlnner guest 
I return through the slushy darkness 
To the stewed intimacy of my 
TUftiellParkfint. 

It is just as I left it: . ' 

An unappetizing still-life or 
Used plates , cups, cutlery and glosses; 

Two empty wine bottles; , 

A sleeveless strew of Mingus, Monk, Coltrane; 
Adlsarrayorcushlons. . . 

Everything just asllefl ll, 

But disembodied and heavy with a sense of absence, 
The way that footmarks nre. 

It is almost midnight. 

I start to elenr away ail vestiges 

Ofthp evening's exploits 

And prtpprc far tomorrow. , i • , ■ ' 

It's tipie toddy up,. • 

Put odtthb milk bottles, >• 

And lit in thecal. !' 

On the doorstep, . . 

In an impromptu gestured defiance 1 

At God knows who or what, 

I clasp, the mllk bottles hard fp'r a moment ' : 

Before setting them down. . 

They feel cooLand adamantine In my grip . • ■ 

Aqd important like Molotov cocktails. •/ T. 

I stand in the open doorway. 

Hold! rig the night in a penetrating stare, . 

As though Halley's Comet itself were its object, / 
Not ne^t door’s mangey ont-eyedwtt... '.v >»»>».. iq 


56. Surrey Garden 

f can hear racquet and ball, 
scuffling tennis shoes, 
the call of the umpire, 
drone of bee, wind through 
acacia tree; crockery placed 
on a tray for tea on the Inwn 
where a dog breathes deep, 
dreaming on shaded grass. 

I can hear you call 
as 1 shilt in my chair, 
knowing you will never 
be there again. 

And, rather than have the pain 
of seeing a deserted garden, 

I pretend to doze thinking 
I can hear racquet and bail, 
drone of bee, 
the only reality 

the soft wool touch of your scarf 
left hanging in the hall. 


57. Our Brood 

The flower pots 

would rain small crumbs 

over the house, 

the phanc would ring 

and we would race to hide, 

rubbing between our gritty palms 

a plot of six-year-olds: 

stubby, mudlipped thumbs that 

clawed the ground 

and pulled pants down 

to throw dirt in; 

against the summer oven 
wind, in underwear 
damp with play, 
we levelled our nnplime 
pillows, dashed our dreams, 
pulled our short, thin 
legs and rubbery 

arms across the manicured corners 
of the undersheet, kicking 
culprits to the floor; 

and the cold seasons 

with the charitable trees 

we scurried by in knitted feet, 

rode new bicycles, 

overstuffed our checks 

brown in kisses, 

poured tea 

from the doll-house, 

scampered after 

strewing ribbons, paper, bows; 

no classtime ever in 

our minds, only hassocks 

to throw and frogs, 

we would break 

our gums 

for the tooth-fairy, 

clutch and toss pineapples, 

blast marbles with out peanut toes, 

plant prune-pits, 

remembering the slow ring 

oi the phone when the 

maid was gone, 

dialling some phantom, 

asking far chocolate shake, 

and smearing dirt in our mouths. 


58. Mysteries 

They called her The Pink Lady: 

She was closing on foirty; 

Her hea<J Was crammed with doxies 
And her life packed in boxes. 

All she had owned was painted 
Or Dylohed. She'd invented 
A pink religion, only . 

To find it no less lonely. 

How fierce her search for meaning. 
Surrendered on that morning: 

A Ann! bag and suitcase 
Were .ranked beside the fireplace. 
Everything there was tidy . 

Wlwn we came for her. Did she - 
Choose that spot, of many, . 
Between the louhge and privy? , 
Why did. she wash up? Why pack? 
Was it ;6m6 Egyptian trick? 

Did she embark happily. 

From her basement in j Hornsey? 
•The pills give that the. jie: - 

The , doctors’ notes; poetry; 

The, savage shapes in comers . 

Of filed jand gqarded pipers.' 

However ri?h the symbols* 

Sb? leaVes do easy morals; - 
Her head opdad in suspension 
Ukn 8n unfinisbedquwtion.. .»./• w 


59 . Home Front ! 

Thai winter of our Island Fortress, ' 

the docks blackcd-out mid sirens wailing, j 

the house closed its brittle silence around her. ! 

Rain drammed the windows behind her children's dream 
Over the months she saved from her widow’s pay ! 

and the hours of cleaning at the manse 
seven silver coins, one from the abdication year 
with the head of the love-lost king. 

Should (he coastline be split by incoming shells 
parachutes flower in the Vule 
and jackboots strut in King's Square, 
then she would lay her six children 
to sleep, scaling the windows and doors 
with newspapers and biunkets. 

Seven shillings' worth of gas 
would deliver them out of occupation. 

For months she has dreamed of his lost freighter, 
torpedoed six days out of New York, 
men overboard, gagging an salt and diesel. 

How the ship reared and plunged like a whale, 
her wash sweeping cold hands from flotsam. 

As he sank into the anonymous dark 

the final waves from her 

minting coins from the constant moon. 

Tonight the City of London burns 

with St Pnul’s untouched at the very centre. 

At the edge of night the Welsh ports sound no alarms. 

She opens the curtains to a moon-bright sky, 
counts out the coins from the tca-caddy 
and holds them cupped in her palms, 

OMN. REX. Defender of the Faith. Emperor of India. 

The seven polished shillings sing in her hands. 

60. Beeches in July 

as if the sun had poured itself through 
yet another glass, and forgot to say when 

as if lime had suddenly clicked 

that it was no longer needed, and clocked off (or good 

as if space hnd gone off to have a ball 
and couldn't find its way back in time 

as if trees had been given carte blanche 

to say anything they pleased, and found themselves 

speechless 

as if seeds had been taught the wrong algebra 
and were turning out acres of unusable angels 

as if words had caught their own reflection 
in the silence, and turned pale as paper 

as if music had discovered it didn’t need sound 
and could play all its notes at once 

qs if the wind had been enught red-handed 
picking all love's locks, and fled the country in a panic 

as if death had been given its cards on the spot 
for falling asleep on the job this single second 

6 1. Greta Garbo 

A Japanese paparazzo photographer has been waiting cus* 
her apartment for more than three yours, but h* 5 M 
succeeded in getting a full-face picture. 

Mostly you get the din of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Difa 

traffic plying this throughway beside 

the East River. Mostly you get the sense 

of being alive, of being five time zones from home, 

from that family roof tree in Kawasaki, one block 

from the Sojiji Temple. I hnve captured 

kids playing pat-bail at one two-fiftieth of a second 

at f4, leaves drifting to the ground on East 52nd 

at proportions of that speed, but 

Dame Fortune stays elusive. For thirty-eight rno" lhs 

she has not bought zucchini. I find this remorkab e - 

The Americans call a swede a rutabaga; 

I call this Swede the whole vocabulary,. 

■ depending on my mood: witch, goddess, foil. man P 
Tt is as if she never lived, and all I have done 
for a slice of my life is kick cans, 

. light- up another Lucky Strike, hope yet again . 

. to strike lucky; I suppose this is an odyssey 
• in- pursuit of elusiveness itself, a quest 
fat the resurrection of beauty: Odysseus 
blpw a. decade oh his errand. There's time yet. 

When the, wind blows, desperate, down 'from M® ■ 
and it's thirty below, I curse and stamp 
and spend' all day in the diner, wiping 
condensation from the pane, focusing. 

He brings rae soup, and tuts, scratching his heo • 

“I tbdugbt Polacks were the limit, but 
you're something else.” Life has become 
a philosophical acceptance of loss, a conflation 
' of zilch and Zen. Something stirs, 

. but it U only the janitor humping garbage 
onto (he sidewalk for the next collection. 

She made a movie called "Joyless Street” 

. in -1925, the year my mother was boro ; 

!'■- - high in the hjjls near Kawakami .. pJ 

f .vcw^hefe the. snowflakes are huge, add the-mM** 
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62. The Preacher’s Wife 

All night, the tent like a huge bird 
Over us. rocked to sleep in (he caravan 
By the wind, in the flapping canvas: 

His voice when I first heard it 
And declared my witness, 

Walking an aisle between shining faces 
Like a bride who has dressed 
In the congregation. 

We have pitched on a meadow 
By the inner bay. 

Its thin, blue, grassland matted with weed, 
And wake to the flooding 
Of mudflats and saltmarsh: 

Each day baptized 
fn the levelling water. 

As I was, beneath 

Bubbles breaching in a cloud of light 
And my husband’s face. 

Come evening we walk the promenade. 

He , stiff-legged and awkward 

As the long-legged birds 

That ledger silt where the land washes out 

And i beside him 
To play the harmonium among 
These small farmers, their wives 
And children. And he will prcnch: 

His arm moving 

Like a blacksmith forging tongues of iron 
To bind the soft palates of horses' feet. 


63. On a Picture of my 
Grandmother as Siebel 

I wear her gift, the wedding ring she wore. 

Given, woman to woman, before the day. 

She smiled; she didn't need it any more. 

Slowly the engraving rubs away. 

A mezzo in demand for trouser parts 
Until the Great War shattered her career. 

She turned her mind from stage to domestic Hris 
And married; married twice In the same year. 

Too late to ask her how that love began. 

The posy: To My Girl, 1915. 

I know he look her from another man. 

U’sseventy years ago. What did it menn? 

Old ugc, like youth, is wasted on the young. 
Though chance preserves In me her voice and hair. 
Too late to ask what ways she walked among- 
What was it like for her to love then, there7 

How did it feel lomake the law a mug, 

Annul her error, brand herself a whore? 

She stands, defies society with a shrug: 

She is as line a woman as before. 

As Marguerite's companion, young Siebel, 

Above her lights she sports a hint of guile; 
Knowing, perhaps, her betters bound for hell, 

She wears, in her picture, an archaic smile. 


64. The Unsent Letter 
of the Gastarbeiter 

The autobahns look like runways 
The sleek BMWs have been taking off 
to warmer weather down south. 

Yesterday there was snow - the sky 
.filled with a million white petals. 

Remember the police station at Bodrum? 

The calendar on the wall blossomed 
MUi golden leaves, flowed with the Rhine .... 
The policeman bellowed with laughter 
when I asked whether it was Paradise. 

We have now got a new foreman. 

His belly hangs over his belt, he goes rod 
when he shouts and has a glass eye, . 
hut he is not too hard on us. 

The 'economic miracle' doesn’t extend 
fo my accommodation - I’m woken up 
hy the daily clearing of throats In the basin, 
but your photograph shines out of the darkness, 

? Roman's tender look In the Fatherland. . 

1 have shaved oiT my moustache - 
you wouldn't recognize me now, and 
Mjvtrhoirs have crept into my temples, 
roe women wear bright colours, have yellow hair 
*bd no eyebrows; they lobk at us with 
me contempt apd animal fear of prison warders. 
Hpw are the boys? Tell them I saw 
Hamburg play against Elntrflcht Frankfurt 

1 will try and send a football magazine soon. 
roere’8 talk of work at Essen - n pipeline. • 
r 01 ^* have already gone there. 

! you know what happens. 

I cold now. 1 wear my sheepskin 
m bed god listen lo the radio stations; 

\ doping well but the cough is bettbr. . 
Anyway I couldn’t take the lime off work.: . 

do not worry about me, 

. Vod wa tches oven us and the winter 

j&i .- - v :; 


65. A Friendship 

He made restless forays 
into the edge of our marriage. 

One Christmas Eve he came lotc, 
his dark hair crackling with frost, 
and ate his carnation huttonhnlc 
to amuse (he baby. 

When I had (he second child, 
he came to the foot of my bed at dusk, 
bringing pineapples and champagne, 
whispering 'Are you awake?* - 
singing a snatch of opera. 

The Nurse lapped him on (he shoulder. 

At the end, we look turns at his bedside. 

I curled up in the chair; listened to each breath 
postponing itself indefinitely. 

He opened his eyes once, and I leaned forward: 
‘Is there anything you want?’ 

‘Now she asks', he murmured. 


66. A Request to my Cousin 
Stephen in Heptonstall 

Growing up ns high as the dry stone wall 
down the rocky track to the valley bottom, 
crowding out brambles, unsettling the nettles, 
brawnier than willow-herb, braver than bracken. 

what is this plnnt in this northern county, 
as potent as runaway poppies in Suffolk? 

Am I then alien in my own country, 

not knowing its name, not Rt home with its stalk - 

red, ribbed, like rhubarb, but hollow, thinner, 
with leaf sets of three that fan out up the stem 
and at each axil a flush of tender 
saw-toothed lance-shaped leaves, like blackthorn, 

only these are edged red, matching the ring 
of polyps, these could-bc would-be leaves, 
rudimentary like a roebuck's budding 
nntlcrs, auxiliaries held in reserve. 

and the flowers, like vetch, extravngunt, multiple, 
open-mouthed in a wild inaudible cry, 
modulating through pink to purple, 
coming into their own this inic July, 

hanging like helmets? Himalayan Balsam. 

Or, as It's known to your neighbours, the artillery 
plnnt from the explosion, just like lupins, 
of each hot seed pod. So you tell me. 

The grapeshot of seeds, a thought down the wind, 
a burr in the white fur of n field 
of cottonheads or maybe blown to be bound 
in a coarse jute bale, bullock-borne, and stowed 

away in the hold of an Indiaman 
under acres of sail, over long-winded seas 
to be lapped in the Pool, and whence by canBl 
and cart to Colden Water's mill. A seed 

of Himalayan balsam, the first footholder 
rising from the river, a path finder, 
a root-marcher, each year balder, 
annually more hardy, familiar, kinder. 

Above the no longer discharging cannon 
of the mill, this pink smoke rising. Welcome 
as primrose, extend me your pardon. 

Send me this nutumn a ripe pod of balsam. 


67. Graffitist 

He wrote on every surface he could And: 
doors, windows, walls, pavements, palings, 

railings .... 

He employed every medium lo hnnd: 

pencils, pe ns, crayons , chalk , paint-brushes, spray- 

cans , . . . 

And what did he write? Proper nouns, improper 

names, salutations and denunciations 

for so meo nc or everyone or no one 
innslangingmismashofdlnlects. • 

When they caught up with him he was strapped and 

slapped, 

bawled at and bawled ou|. fined and confined and 

. boiled. 

Finally* all his inarticulacies 

were strong together to farm one long Sentence . 

Ho wns sent to a plnce surrounded by a 

white fence on which he was forbidden to write. , 

So he pulled down the screen • • ’ 

■jin.iip mind and Wroie.onithaJqi m*. t.n.wi, lit mi, 


ns. The Visitor from Home 

We gather on armchairs settees 
mgs in hear huw it is hack there 
lie is thin in a white shirt and 
pullover wc sent wide-eyed with 
slicked down hair like n thirties 
striker he is u shipyard worker. 

*A month's pay buys a pair of shoes’ 

I look at his feel 
heavy brown lace-ups 
not worth a month's sweat 
‘Four children to feed* 
all those mouths 
all those months 

Someone translates for Krcpcl the Czech 
Big fan with the plate in his skull 
is weeping the (in of groszy lies dosed 
we play no cards tonight. 

Oh Mama bring the rcd-vcincd enkes 
ladle the coffee from the bowl 
on the tall black stove. 

Big Jan's only letter snys 
'The grass is brown 
the earth is cracked* 

He takes it front his cardigan 
every night reads it erics 
replaces it brown and cracking. 

I run lo him with vudkti and toffee 
gherkins and seed cake. 

Our visitor rolls n thin black cigarette 

lights it relights it 

it sticks to his lips 

which pull back us if 

it tastes bitter I see him 

with his musk and torch 

in firework stars 

balancing on a ship's side 

burning his hands with red-hat 

rivets for months uf shoes, 


6y. A Slight Delay 

A gtavey nrd likes a sun ny day , 

Especially in those corners where 
The stones' preponderance of grey 
Collects the monolithic air 

And cockeyed headstones lend their weight 
To epitaphs as autumns lean 
Lengthways into the desolate 
Corruptions ofSoulh London green. 

At Denmark Hill the sun came out 
And from the window of the t rain 
The light leapt like a tickled trout 
Resurfacing through months of rain,/ 

And vases straightened, granite shone, 

A damp gleam tracked a plastic hose, 
Anangel hoicked a marble urn. 

Its legs turned smoothly varicose. 

And ail the dead were filled with light 
And meaning as we trundled past 
Packed face to face and glad to get 
Our journey under way at last. 


70. Roof rats 

Roof rats also nest in palms. 

When the coconuts are ready, 
to the annoyance of the owner 
who has sat in his apartment below 
with (hcTV and ncratc of Milwaukee 
all these months, 

the rats drill into the shaggy heads 
to suck the thin milk. Over the husks 
(hey twine, sucking. • 

They sprcadcagle their pink hands. 

For other food or for the moonlight 
they cruise below. 

They hare over the downlunds 
of silver gables tiled in aluminium. 

They jump down by disordered hair, 

the wiry plaits und hunks of ficus branches: 

bell pulls passing upper veranda 

to lower veranda, home of u white turret 

the bbudolrof Mrs Carrasco, 

or the crazy cottage next door, 

its gate of lien wire. 

its propped cor - 'This car is not abu ndoned' 
its phut Ic pelican, its M ilwaukc e m un . 

Aqd so to the windy pavement 
where the green eoron ots blow dawn. 

They hang, now nnd then, in the night. 

They roll in among the seamed brown ones 
piling the dry. btpcsoto^fi^d , gulte9F$. iv<.m<t'mo 


7i. Hill-Fort 

‘Whitt we cun not lidlri wc destroy* - Hubert Bruce, 1320 

Enter the lore of trench unit rampart, 
stand on the henten sill of curth 
(11.11 rings round the spired hill. 

Under a lintel of low sun, thinning branches, 
step down, cuter the spiral. 

Broken by lightning, snapped in storm, 
half or a great tree rests its perfect perpendicular 
grey in the arms of a green neighbour; they stand there 
deliberate as dolmens. 

Walk through their door. 

A sudden unhinging of nir - 

the gust throws up old leaves like scaring birds: 

the birds wheel like ash, 

the leaves tick down in a turning circle. 

Here, the remains of a need-fire - 
black tins, twists or paper, 
smoke-spoor on the faces of trees. 

The wind pinys ash round the head of a cracked doll: 
tills the lntch of the lids, 
opens the eyes. 

Puss on, past the fire, out of the ditch 
and into the centre, pass nn up to the oak. 

Wind darkens the grass a guilt, 
lugs at (lie dead trees sleeved in ivy: 
the low branches becoming whips 
the high brunches hands. 

Autumn mines the land lo detonate 
(he stray step, the putter of birds; 
each twig a trigger 
that will send a pheasant drilling up 
through air that smells of rust, 
u metal coil unwinding in the throat. 

The pollut'd oak is s men red with creosote. 

its cropped head on fire with mistletoe like smoke; 

u red seal for every limb removed 

nnd for every scur u iicw spike in the crown. 

Wnunds drive the roots deeper, 
out like spokes to the hill's rim. 

Wluil wc cannot hold we destroy, orattempi to destroy. 
But the horned god carries cautery like u flag. 

The wind finds a Ilutc in the head of n wren. 

The year is swinging shut. 


72. Alzheimer’s Journey Home 

l. 

Scuffed suitcase, the label term, 
abandoned on an unnumbered platform; 
public address pounding time after time 
of trains impossible to catch, 
destinations far beyond reach; 
the timetable a grey smear 
of uncertain departures; 

hours in waiting-rooms, deserted or overcrowded. 

A man in uniform shakes his head 
at a ticket for yesterday 
on a different line. 

Corridors, carriages, empty and cold 
or packed with smoke and harsh accents; 

Pullman coaches on the next track 
glide forward frame by frame, 
this one dipping back. 

The window, jammed, mutes the Iasi menage 
to a dnrk. distancing figure. 

Silent telegraph poles unpack 
countlessly slaking out the blank landscape. 

Lights falter. The tunnel waits. 
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The wrong keys for locked cupboards; 
wardrobes musty with the dried sweat 
of clothes nn longer worn; 

mirror streaked and blotched, its silver spent, reflecting 
stained walls; 

drained, expressionless faces 
in over-exposed photographs; 
flowers decaying in sepia water. 

Smell of gas. stole cooking; 

fingers smudged black on dead matches. 

Drag buck sagged curtains • 

but the windows arc-shuucrcd outside. 

Housebound, (he day crumples on the unmade hud, 
its promises left In hnlf-rend I woks, 
its fears hidden in the Wallet under the mattress 
its secrets secure in an unwritten diary. 

Cards laid for perpetual patience. - ■ 

but the puck is incomplete; ; 
letters delivered to the wrong address: 
an evening newspaper far u different town. 

'*» The cellar tight dims: the stairs arc steep. 


Am 
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7j. The haunting at Epworth 

Epworth Rectory was the childhood home or John 
Wesley. In December 1716 (he house was possessed 
by a poltergeist; after many unsuccessful attempts at 
exorcism the spirit, nicknamed ‘Old Jeffery' by the 
little Wesley girls, left of its awn accord. 

Old Jeffery begins his night music. 

The girls, sheathed in their brick skin, 
giggle with terror. The boys are nil gone 
out la the world, 'continually sinning', 
their graces exotic and paid for. 

Old Jeffery rummages pitchforks 
up the back chimney. The girls 
open the doors to troops of exorcists 
who plod back aver the Isle of Axe holme 
balked by the house. The scrim mnge 
of iron, shattering windows and brickwork 
chipped away dai ly i s birdsong 
morning and evening, or sunlight 
into their unsunned lives. 

Old Jeffery tires of the house slowly. 

He knocks die back of the connubial bed 
where nineteen Wesleys, engendered in artlessncss 
swarm, littlcghosts of themselves. 

The girls learn to whistle li is music. 

‘Hie house bongs like n side-drum 
as Old Jeffery goes out of it. Diiughters 
in white wrappers mount to the windows, sons 
coming fromschool make notes - the wildness 
gocsout inwards Epworth find leaves nothing 
but the bald house straining on tiptoe 
after its ghost. 


74. Games with my daughter 

The first dear afternoon of Spring bursts 
April's buds and bulbs in the park. 

This year when I catch and lukc her weight 
she powers the swing and arcs 
from fingcr-slrctch behind my head 
to soaring feet-in-lhe-clouds. 

Mothers to our left and right 
shrink in their corridors of safe flight. 

Our game’s revealed the filling out, 

the firmer, young woman’s store. 

the promise Winter concealed beneath its coat. 

Forward and up she splits the sky. Each 

swing down and back she goes by to where 

my tip-toed fingers’ grasp can’t reach. 


75. At Mycenae 
. .but slew his son 

And half the seed of Europe one by one.* 

The Parable of the Old Man and the Young 
(Wilfred Owen} 

Behind the lintel of the Lion Gate, 
swallows have built their nest. A sweatslained, 

overweight American squats in the shade 
of ashlar ramparts, fanning himseH 
with o bush hat. *Hey, which pile of stones 
isthis?’ A veteran’s pension keeps him 
in exile. Once, his mom stood a rm in arm 
with that eager, cropped Marine recruit 
who is altogether someone else . 

At Thanksgiving and every bi rthday, 
he calls collect. His father never speaks. 

‘This is die country to screw up with your folks!’ 
Irony belies the self-disgust, . : 

Che emptiness. He lay in a bunker, 
snicking a Jo ini. The black Sergeant ; 
played Hendrix on his new Hitachi , 

From six miles up the! valley, NVA 
blcwtheir minds. Partsofhisskull are wired 
liken broken vase. 


. Two Mirage, burning Np to dollars, . 
kwlly the ancient packroads of the plain. 

Quides speak loader*, . . Dictate nmaiken 
bus Sgyptisches Gold'. .. . Agaihemripn «' 

; canaot sleep white glory und despair; . 
divide bishenrt. . . avail socrifid 
salille. son enfant. . . nmi does not know 
, : •Nf where they soldier toishisowndcath, 

' ’ : wpalace Inflames, all his children dead: ' 

. ormadorgrieving . '. . ’ 


. Onthc tourist bug, hi scompal riots 
will avoldhim. He smeiraof despair, 
is ason, a brother missing in IfreRelds 
of tattered flags. Survivor’s guilt confounds. • 
How he longs tq Ihlk of Khc Sash, how often 
speaks of Aufericqi Swallows f 

dipabbvehiinandunderthegatc- - 

K HpdoM riot see them. • V ' i 


76. Postcard from 
Higher Bockhampton 

Pilgrims on the A or (he by-road 
spot the pines or Egdon 
a mile or so from the Mecca - green 
gone blue, stragglers jagged, 

hardly wild. Hardy's hamlet, 

Higher Bockhampton, 
basks in lush sunshine, 
the house up a lane where a cat 

stalks reverential tourists 

toting guide hooks, 

tucked into a contour benenih woods 

where a wind fidgets. 

Thatch an stone, 

it’s too idyllic for words . . . 

A shop placard spells CLOSED . . . 
and you feel it: tomh empty, bird flown, 

wily, to the woods and weathered downs 
where you twig, 
as a battle-scarred thrush sings, 
clouds track the path of the reddlcman. 


77. AtSawston Hall 

This Cntholic Tudor manor 
Has been made into a language school. 
Samplers embroidered with pieties yellowing 
On the panelled walls, copies of port rails 
A rc all that's left of family history. 

Tltc new owner is Levantine, 

Academic. He leans across at lunch 
To whisper or circumcision, 

’ Mol too early , not loo late ; inflicted 
Between innocence and understanding.’ 

Outside students practise in the sun 
TnCent upon English for business. 

Engineering, even literature. 

They sit among members of a painting club; 

Old ladies perched above bad sketches. 

I inspect soft paper hardly touched. 

Twelve strokes of maroon , severe as blades, 
Have formed two water Lily flowers. 

I am impertinent. ‘It is Japanese.’ 

The artist looks at me, 'll wanis mote life.’ 

Beyond her is a pathway to the spring 
Where once, coiffed daughters or the house 
Giggled and dipped their handkerchiefs through 

scum 

To Mot their skin with a holy tincture 
Against spots. Now'puddhisl and Muslim girls 

Kneel to regard their own flawed complexions. 
They pass the Bursar poised wi th secateurs 
In undergrowth he's fussily labelled. 

He mutters Latin names and observes 

These are the last of their kind in England.’ 

I think of the death of languages 
As the wntercolourist circles her blooms 
With a blue wash meant for water. 

Lily pads float upon (his medium 

And on them squat outlines oflarge green frogs. 


. 78. Ghost 

Of cqurte it was Some trick of moving shadows 
that woman glimpsed upon pur first night there 
walking along ibe hallway, disappearing ... 

Yet all our while in Ih at slate-sided house 
much fallen from the slate it once had known, : 
her absence seemed accu sing; on the shelves ' 
old schoolbooks dated her, heT Inter choice of works 
wassprepdforanyvisitor. 1 read . 

Origson oa herb gardens, snorted through 
Victorian girls’ stories, and unearthed 
a traveller in Cornwall 1881 - • . 

‘You take the Bodmin coach, best ride on top 
to vipw this impressive landscape’ , he informed. 

• While ih a locked glass- fronted cose ■' 

Virgil and other most distinguished authors ■' 

: sat smugly sldp by side Irt leather bindings ; 

safe from the grub by child and thumbing doll. ” 
Our lost day there, gulls screaming in the air, . : 

• white (rises in flowerin the stono-walled garden, - , 

I viewed the vacant windows of that house, 

with shadowy fancies now dispersed .... 

We had not asked about her, leaving the; proud ' ' 

’ , ■ . yean past 

to lie In their exclusion. ‘Ghosts do not i^dst 

except in tales and credulqus nilnds', I said, 

andmyregreti owned Irrational ■ 1 

that herein country noted for survivals, 

she had not briefly haunted our intrusion, v . 

fading through walisBsifdisdainhilof us. 

-• ; * t.V, O'tirjbX 


79. 16 May, 1961 

My mother's last untroubled words 
before the gas 

are these: I will not have a son 
named David. 

The day of my appearance 
is the day my father's due 
on the voting block 
of Lenox Hill Hospital. Their votes 

accompany my party down the corridor; 
the obstetrician’s and the anesthesiologist's. 
One takes my father to one 
side, and tells him: Burt, I can deliver 

only one of you - yourself, your kid. Your 

choice. 

We’re all of us enraptured 

by my slow unravelling between her gassed-out 

thighs, the obstetrician's ‘Pink her upP, 

my father, me, the both or us, inducted fine 
(though neither knew it at the time). 


82. Tokyo in May 

Poets who love laundry metaphors 
and similes, visit here in May. 

Not Ginza nor Shibuyu, but ride the Sei a!m 
Line to Mndaemnc, near Shimo-Takeido. 

Walk thru the station past 'Meat Shop’ 
‘Ognwa’ - bike stands in front, movie house 

just ahead on the left. Follow the asphalt 
path and the railway tracks 

until the sinnl I store with the vending machine, 
turn right. It’s there you will find 

flapping clothes in the old-fashioned way, 
continually, every day, 

wiml-iosscd, sun-drenched, image-making, concent, 
forming laundry, enough for a volume. 


so. Clay pipes 

Under my garden 
men and women 
smoke pipes. 

This is why the sky 
is blue, pipesmuke 
seeping through soil. 

No one has seen them. 
In times of mist come 
rumours of revelation. 

Bits of chewed stem 
surface occasionally, 
relics we find 

we cannot decipher. 
Smoke trees, burning 
bushes wait for us. 

When crops fail 
wc bury tobacco 
with (he dead. 

In our icons their eyes 
are glazed, impartial. 
They pack iheir pipes. 


83. Daisy B. Shows Her Holiday Snaps 

... a detached bungalow - the kitchen’s a dream - our Julie 
doesn’t lift a finger - a woman - one of them - a maid - does it ail - 
cooking, cleaning, minding the children - doesn’t live in the 
house - a - place - at the end of the garden - everything she needs - 
it’s brick - not a hut - a bedroom, a toilet - that’s what they do 
out there - and the garden - big coloured flowers and bushes - cut 
back tidily - not wild - lovely lawns - a boy does them - he’s got 
grey hair but they call them boys - that’s what they do out 
there - and they're that poor - our Julie - she’s always had a good 
heart - gives the maid baby clothes — her babies are back somewhere 
with her mother - she can go to see them - take them things - that’s 
what they do out there - no her husband doesn’t work for Julie 
and Ken - he lives in a hostel - to be near his work - more convenient - 
I don’t know when she sees him - but she must mustn’t she - 
the weather was beautiful - they look me all over - I saw this man 
done up in all his regalia and women with nothing on up lop - 
they don’t see anything wrong in it - that's how they arc - 
they keep to their own parts - they like it like that - Ken says 
they’re not ready for what wc have - it’s for their own good - 
and the policemen have these funny whips - that’s what they do 
out there - I don’t think I’ll be going again - I’ve seen where 
she is now - and you see all that on the telly - it’s nowhere 
near them - they couldn't live like that over here - that kitchen - 
and the weather's that sunny - I didn’t need my Aran once - after 
knitting it special - it won’t last - it’s just them getting out 
of hand a bit - Ken’s had a fence made - to keep the dog? in - 
pets, but big - really soft, but not with strangers - though it’s 
nowhere near them - it's just what they're doing out there ;... 


81 . AThirties Album 

At first I thought it was a ledger. 

The brown album hemmed between stacks 
Of atlases in the second-hand bookshop. 

There was no name on it, nowhere 
A sign of its owner or its home. 

Perhaps it lay on a writing-table 

Near a window overlooking Cork, 

Its coyer the colour of leaves 
That died in the garden outside . 

Or it was a child’s record, 

Cut each evening from the paper 
As the wireless crackled out news. 

Throughout, the rind of politics 
Is scattered: de Valera meeting 
Chamberlain while a patriot’s sister 

Complains; Spain gored by war, 

Botched sailings of the Irish Brigade, 

Franco at home with bis daughter, Carmen. 

Therelsa Letter from Maud Gonne and news 
Ofamodern busstopon thcCabfa Road, ; 

Or the school in India where boys 

Learn Irish in the fading light of the Raj 

Everywhere the weight of a closed decade: 

Cardinals gathered at the Pope’s side. 

The small hands kept busy .•;. / / : 

Evening after evening, assembling 
The days like petals into a book. 

Yearelaterwhen I look, U ls f a d c d 
But intact, and ills aU there,’ 

From Herr Hitler’s smile to the old 

Woman InDublln aged 112,»hd went ' , 
NofarthcrthaaMayncx.th in her life. 

. Inked best the story qfihejat in Georgia ; 


84. Child-death song 

We saw the four-month-old ‘foetus' asleep 
in his trench on the battlefield, face down in mud, 
as if worshipping: a Conqueror 
conquered. A greater Lord than Life must have 

flung a harpoon: he had not had to be bom. 

By us it had to be borne - that we, only 
just introduced to his peculiar, 
peace-bringing being, could now never know 

him: released like a prisoner-of-war into 
airy regions or ear-splitting Bach or god- 

knows-whnt. His mother - she had called him 
‘Linus’: flax or linen: child Linus, most 

wondrous of musicians: therefore murdered by 
Apollo - is the grave where her baby lies, 
not lapped in linen. Gone back to the 
sea from which he came, she cannot now call 

him back, in harp or flute or viol: gone beyond 
music, he must remain a name among names, 
a blank in a sea of dreams. 

r 

His heart, 

a collapsed accordion, was it punctured 

by joy, that his father caved in at last, and 
even looked forward to him: as when, scrambling . 
to a brambiy summit, someone catches - 
sweaty and scratched and wishing he’d never 

embarked on the climb - a glimpse, through the arch rf 
a fortress in ruins, of a sea which Is 
. soothing? 

. * ’ • . ■’ 

Thus in the presence of the ’ .. 

radiographer and in the light qf 

death, he eased us into being, as we - who’d 
been falling apart - were blessed by 'sadness, 85 
. ... he - slipping his anchor - vanished, for 
better or worse, with hot so much as a 

squeak or a chord or a. pang. 

V . • . , 

• Funeral music • i . - ( 
pleases, for a time: uocurdles, uoscorches, . 

Ilk. ... A A Jnenirinfi 
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Anti-Arab Feeling in 
the United States 

Sir, - We respectfully disagree with Christ- 
opher Hitchens’s assertion in his “American 
notes” column of May 30, in which he notes 
that he has “yet to read of a single denunciation 
by any Jewish spokesman" of threats or attacks 
against Arabs in the United States. Although 
previously unaware of the specific threat 
against Edward Said by the fringe Jewish 
Defense League, we can offer several exam- 
ples. 

Following the tragic murder in October 1985 
of Alex Odeh, the West Coast regional 
director of the- American-Arab Anti-Discri- 
mination Committee (ADC), public state- 
ments by Jewish spokesmen condemning the 
murder were recorded in a number of publica- 
tions. Among them Present Tense, published 
by the American Jewish Committee, in its 
Winter 1986 issue features as its cover story 
“The ‘Quiet* Death of Alex Odeh”. The article 
cites statements condemning violence against 
Arab-Americans issued by the American 
Jewish Committee, the American Jewish Con- 
gress, the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, the Orange County (California) 
Jewish Community Relations Council, the 
Long Beach Jewish Community Center and 
the Los Angeles chapter of the New Jewish 
Agenda. The Los Angeles Times of October 
12, 1985, reported the statement of the 
American Jewish Committee's Orange County 
regional director, Hinda Beral, condemning 
Ihe murder of Alex Odeh. The New York 
Times of October 13, 1985, and the Christian 
Science Monitor of October 23, 1985, reported 
similar statements by the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith. 

On December 6, 1985, following the arson of 
ADC headquarters in Washington, DC, the 
Washington Post reported the condemnations 
of the crime by the Jewish Community Rela- 
tions Council of Greater Washington and of 
Daniel Thursz, President of B’nai B’rith 
international. 

A full-page advertisement sponsored by the 
"Ad Hoc Coalition Against Terrorism in 
America" was published in the New York 
Times of January 5, 1986. The advertisement, 
which condemned violence against Arab- 
Americans, included the following acknow- 
ledgement: “We welcome the expressions of 
concern from the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, International B’nai B’rith, Washington 
Jewish Community Council and the New 
Jewish Agenda.” 

On July 16, 1986, David Cordis, Executive 
Vice-President of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, testified before the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, which was 
examining^ “Ethnically-Motivated Attacks 
against Arab-Americans”. In his testimony, 
Dr Gordis cited the AJC’s statements con- 
demning AJex Odeh's murder and the arson of 
ADC headquarters in Washington. He noted 
lhat AJC representatives had met FBI Direc- 
tor William Webster and had “urged that 
various steps be taken to identify and pro- 
those responsible”. 

American Jewish concern oyer • attacks 
against Arab-Americans is part of our broader 
concern over the phenomenon of terrorism in 
general. We condemn terrorist acts as criminal 
regardless of their motivation, and whether 
•heir target is an American Jewish tourist 
confined to a wheelchair (Leon Klinghoffer) or 
an American of Palestinian origin (Alex Odeh 
or Edward Said). '. : : . 

S?22 GE E ’ QRUEN - 

Barry milkman. . 

MWdle East Affairs Division, American 
i«c EQm, nitteDi Institute of Human Relations, 
M East 56th 1 Street, New York, New York 10022, 


9- Bridge Through Tim# 

hqr review of Laila Abou Saifs A 
v . through. Time: A memoir (August 15) 

: mentions some small errors in 

• ra i h 1 i ^ : ^ xpressej; surprise! that , the 

■ cor 1 • ff ^ h°l "eqqipp^d with an editor who 
: dp thl a sort of. thing”. ‘ 

:■ nnM Bm t ? le ^^ { P r wH(> w as responsibIe for the 
;••• SS ° n '^f l h‘ s t>ook in England.. : We . 
: te u J ? u ^kh th© book because .wej^lnk' it . 

i .. description oftiie" 


predicament of an educated woman in the 
Middle East. When I read the book [ was 
perfectly aware that the transliteration was not 
in accordance with the scholarly standards of 
the Encyclopaedia of Islam. But the author's 
rendering of Arabic names and words is 
perfectly acceptable in a non-academic book. I 
would agree whh Ms Soueif that there nmy be a 
few misprints and small factual errors, none of 
them of great importance, but she may have 
failed to notice the significance of the informa- 
tion contained on the back flap of Ihe jacket 
that the book was first published in the United 
States. In accordance with normal practice. 
Quartet Books agreed to offset from the US 
edition, and it would, as any publisher knows, 
have been technically difficult and expensive to 
make any corrections. 

Some of your readers might not be aware 
that the reviewer, in spelling her name Soueif 
and not Suwayf, is also departing (quite 
acceptably) from strict Arabic transliteration. 

ZELFA HOURANI. 

Quartet Books, 27-29 Goodgc Street, London Wl. 

The Minister and the 
Massacres' 

Sir, -Not wishing to enter into an “exchange of 
personalities" (sic) with Nikolai Tolstoy, let 
me now attempt a final summing up of the 
correspondence on his book. 

First, Tolstoy has failed to sustain the serious 
allegations he has made against Harold Mac- 
millan. He has not undermined my original 
contention that while Macmillan was certainly 
in favour of handing over both Cossacks and 
Yugoslavs he did not play the central or 
initiating role. Nor has he shown that Macmil- 
lan deliberately flouted official British policy 
by including non-Soviet citizens in order to do 
Stalin and his secret police a good turn. 

Second, Tolstoy has failed to refute my 
criticism that he has seriously distorted the 
historical context in which the hand-overs took 
place and that in doing so he has presented a 
rose-tinted picture of the Cossacks. He still 
seems unable to accept that they fought - with 
some enthusiasm and considerable blood- 
thirstiness - on behalf of the Third Reich. This 
does not. of course, mean that the British were 
right to hand them aver. They were not. But it 
does suggest that in discussing their cage more 
restraint and less romanticism are called for. 
No one has alleged that Tolstoy is a Nazi 
sympathizer. But neo-Nazis - or anyone else 
for that matter - will have to search long and 
hard before they “learn something" of Nazi 
crimes from his book, as Tolstoy claims. 

Third, both in his book and his letters, 
Tolstoy has. repeatedly distorted, misread or 
ignored important evidence and showed a 
striking gift for smear and innuendo. On one 
point alone I admit he is right. He did indeed 
argue in his book - and not merely in his second 
letter - that the hand-overs might involve a 
serious risk to British lives. But this does not 
make this argument any more plausible. 
Brigadier Musson’s order simply cannot cany 
the weight of the argument assigned to it. That 
is, that the military risk involved was so great 
that 1 only a pressing political imperative could 
have made it acceptable. Difficult though the 
operation was, there is no evidence that it was 
, seen in these terms by those at 5th Corps HQ 
whose job.it was to weigh theso factors. 

Finally, it is good to hear of Ihe existence of 
“an important microfilmed archive . . . which 
may throw entirely new light on the problem”. 
I trust that it will join the tapes of Tolstoy's 
interviews which, I understand, are to go to 
Stanford University, where they will, bo sub- 
jected to the scrutiny required of reputable 
historical scholarship. Before Tolstoy comes tq 
publish a paperback version of his book 
perhaps he will also find time to consult the 
evidence at the Public Record Office which he' 
was unable to examine easier. I will be happy 
to help him in his search and to point out a 
number of additional mistakes which I have 
come across since writing my original review. 

robert Knight. 

■ lOHever Place, Canterbury, Kent. ■ > 

Richard D. Altick's Paintings from Books, an 
illustration from wHich appeared in our August 
8 j$>Ue, is pushed, at $6Q, not $50 as 
stated in the caption, 


Walter Gropius 

Sir, - No one would wish to deprive Maxwell 
Fry of his memories of Walter Gropius 
(Letters, August 22) nor, indeed, to denigrate 
Gropius's contribution to modern architec- 
ture, difficult though it is to estimate fairly. But 
if Mr Fry re-rcads Joseph Rykwcrt’s piece he 
will see that it is a review of a book that 
apparently deals largely with Gropius's life and 
personality and, as Rykwcrt himself observes, 
too little with his architecture. Fry’s complaint 
should be addressed to the author of the book 
not of the review. 

BuL this is preliminary to two more impor- 
tant points. First, to the historian, Gropius's 
pre-1919 architecture is already suspect, since 
the way in which he designed the two impor- 
tant buildings of the period, the factory at 
Alfeld-an-der-Lcine und the "Model Factory” 
at Cologne, is in contradiction to the design 
principles he enunciated shortly after and for 
which he is famous. The former building was 
styled to look "modern'' and American while 
the latter (highly praised as an early original 
contribution to the industrial essence of mod- 
ern architecture) was in fact n pastiche involv- 
ing the rc-usc of part of an earlier building. 
These things have emerged into the light of day 
through historical enquiry, us has the re- 
evaluation of Gropius's role at the Bauhaus. It 
would not be right to ignore (hem in order to 
enshrine Gropius’s memory, and this is just 
what Fry seems to be asking for. 

Second, it is essential that Maxwell Fry and 
other architects who worked with Gropius, and 
who evidently esteem him , should lose no time 
In imparting their detailed recollections of his 
architectural capacity. Their failure, so fnr, to 
do so has contributed to the fading of his 
reputation, a tendency that seems certain to 
accelerate. 

JACQUES PAUL. 

30 The Plantation, Morden Road, Blackhcath. 
London SE3. 


Cultural Property 


Sir, - I fear Edward Uilendorff (Letters, 
August 15) reads too much into my reference 
to the 1946 Peace Treaty with Italy. I cited this 
as “an interesting precedent for the restitution 
of looted cultural property" - the subject of 
Robert Browning's wide-ranging survey of the 
history of loot (July 25). I did not at any point 
compare or intend to compare British military 
intervention in Ethiopia in 1867-8 with the 
Italian Fascist invasion of 1935-6. 

The letter of 1872 from Emperor Yohannes 
IV requesting the return of the Glory of the 
Kings, to which Professor Uilendorff refers, 
raises interesting questions. The Amharic text, 
as Uilendorff was the first to note ( Bulletin of 
SOAS , 1969, 32),’ did not make use of the 
phrase found in the English translation pre- 
pared by the Emperor’s envoy, "General” 
Kirk ham: “My people will not obey my orders 
without it." The question still remains: why 
was Yohannes so interested in this particular 
manuscript? 

Having examined the volume in Addis 
Ababa, and more recently studied a microfilm 
of it, my personal view is that his interest lay 
not simply in the Glory of the Kings, but also in 
other material contained in the manuscript, 
such as title-deeds, lists of property, tax data, 
etc, later referred to by Conti Rossini as Ihe 
Liber Axunuie. The manuscript, if this was Ihe 
, case , would have been valued on account of its 
administrative and economic records as much 
as for its symbolic role as a legendary “charter” 
linking the Ethiopian dynasty to (he biblical 
King Solomon. The work also includes a rare 
Ethiopian “map" showing Aksuin surrounded 
by several provinces - Ihe subject of a paper 
. presented at the 8th International Confer- 
ence of Ethiopian Studies in Addis Ababa in 
1984. 

, Without wishing to sound pedantic, the 
distinction between purchase add loot is, I feel, 
a significant one. Professor Uilendorff of 
course, . quite correct in saying that' the 
manuscripts from Magdala were purchased. 

. However,: the purchasers, in true military 
tradition, were knowingly acquiring looted 
: properly. 

RICHARD PANKHURST. 

22 Lawn Road, London NW3. 



Between 

VICTOR BURGIN 

In the visual arts, the most 
radical of today's 
'postmodernist' tendencies 
has been the challenge 
posed to traditional, 
previously unquestioned, 
assumptions by 
contemporary ideas about 
representation, deriving 
from semiotics, 
psychoanalysis and 
feminism. The work of Victor 
Burgin has had a particular 
impact. 

Victor Burgin is known 
equally for his theoretical 
writings as for his work as 
an artist, This book brings 
Burgin's innovative and 
influential work to a wider 
audience. Interweaving his 
visual work with fragments 
from interviews, talks and 
letters, it offers insight into 
the relation of 'theory' to 
'practice' in a form of art 
which has undermined the 
very basis of this distinction. 
192 pages, 110 photographs, 
paperback £ 10.95 
(063115235 0) 

Published In association 
with the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, 
London 

Camera 

Culture 

HALLA BELOFF 

'This is an exciting book, 
clearly the result of many 
years' absorption with the 
subject and a real desire to 
write about it . . . The book is 
beautifully produced and its 
points well illustrated 
throughout the text by about 
100 photographs. If you have 
ever taken a photograph, 
looked with interest at one 
or objected to one being 
taken, you should read it. ’ 
Bulletin of the British 
Psychological Society 
262 pages, £ 14.96 
(0631 13989 3) 


Basil 

Blackwell 

10B Cqwley Road, Oxford OX4 3 JP 
Suite 1603, 432 Bath Avenue South, 
New York NY 30016 
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COMMENTARY 

A slice of verismo 
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Peter Porter 

Osscssionc 
Renoir Cinema 

Ossessione is an extraordinary film to have 
been made in Italy in 1942. There is no sign 
anywhere that the war was already going batlly 
for the Italians and that in a couple of years the 
beautiful and melancholy country of the 
Marches and the Po Delta and the sombre 
towns from Ancona to Kovigo would be devas- 
tated by bombs. Two scenes have a poignancy 
which lias nothing to do with film-making us 
such. In one. the drifter Gino and his newly 
acquired friend, an itinerant showman nick- 
named "Lo Spugnolo", are looking out over 
Ancona hurbour across Hie moles where some- 
where in the hazy Adriatic a warship is hoot- 
ing. Behind them is the cathedral where Pius II 
tried lo Inunch Elis Crusade in 1464. Much of 
the old town was wiped out in the war. Then 
when Gino tries to run away from Giovanna, 
with whom he has colluded in murdering her 
husband, their confrontation takes place out- 
side the Cast cllo Estcnsc in Pcnara, the streets 
and piazza thronged with women wearing 
“wedgies" mid men in drape suits. Can this be 
the Italy of Mussolini, you wonder? 

Much has been made of Visconti's pre- 
cchoiiig, in this his first feature film, of the 
post-war realism which made the Italian cine- 
ma famous, and almost as much of Ossessione ' s 
debt to American story-telling. Certainly, Vis- 
conti's and his scrip t-writers* stealing the plot 
of James M. Cain’s The Postman Always Rings 
Twice , something easy enough to do in war- 
time copyright conditions, has kept the film off 
our screens for too long. But it is not really a 
case of admiring the way Visconti brings an 
American story of adultery and murder to life 
in a quintessentialiy Italian landscape. The 
plot, after all, is strongly reminiscent of Cavat- 
leria nuticana, and Cain's characters are 

A sense of honra 

E. C. Riley 

FEDfcRICOGARCfA LORCA 
Ye mi a 

Blood Wedding 

Royal Lyceum Theatre, Edi nbu rgh 

In a poignant coincidence the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival performance of Federico Garcfa Lorca's 
Yerma fell on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
poet's death. The rural Spain reflected in his 
• tragic tri logy seems almost as remote to Span- 
iards of the Felipe Gonzdlez era as it does to 
. foreigners. But the plays would not have been 
staged abroad as regularly as they have been 
for half a century if they, were not less about 
Spain than they are about the conflict between 
the most powerful of human instincts and cer- : 
tain socml and, ethical taboos. In Blood Wed- 
ding die former, wins the struggle, iri The Howe 
of.BernatdaAlbq the. latter does, in Yerma 
, there is deadlock. Each lime the outcome. is 
'death and deflation,, which strongly. suggests 
: that .the tragedy springs, not from the subjec- 
tion of one force by its opposite, but from the 
destructiveness of tire tension Itself. 

In Ydrma the opposing.forces do not occupy 
separate camps, but come to. grips within one ! 
wbrahn, giving this play alone a single identifi- 
■ able tragic heroine, aT victim. It is hard lo 
imagine; an access rising to the demands of the ' 
,'role better than Nuna Espert . in the now 
famous production that Victor Ga itfa brought 
ip London thirteen years , dgo, She . is still . 
Convincing as l he almost kittenish Vernta in the 
ftofaet, the girl who can still hope fora child. 
Beneath the" tender 'vulnerability jsq . 
flinty toughness, and the switches from, joy to; . 

. miguish are finely, modulated to (he steady 
growth of an all-consuming desperation, in ' 
which ho thing |s missing but a degree of vocal 
projection. Hen must be one of the great tragic 
performances of our day, : 

She and Her accomplished cast, show how , 
fluid is the line between erotic and parental • 
love. Yerma embraces Maria's foot which be- .. 
conies a babe fn her arms, Moments of in tense 


archetypal enough to (urn up in any impover- 
ished community. 

Visconti, the great opera producer, handles 
his film as if it were a supreme piece of verismo. 
The realism is magnificently staged: the crowds 
that gather in Ferrara and by the side of the 
canal after the fatal car accident are like opera- 
tic choruses; the amateur singing contest re- 
sembles Verdi’s banqueting scenes in Macbeth 
and Ote/fo. Music is used throughout with tact- 
ful irony. Visconti appreciates that the love of 
opera among ordinary Italians is often comic 
but always serious, so when the fat husband 
wins a prize for his rendition of “Di Provenza il 
ninr, il suoi" his performance looks grotesque 
but is musically competent. Osscssione is a 
hymn of Jove to the Italian people: their faces, 
their carriage, their sense of being at home in 
Ihe world, and Visconti’s actors, professional 
and amateur, do him proud. It is also, of 
course, a steamy drama of sexual obsession 
and the approach of Nemesis, and here, 
perhaps, the action is more dichld. Clara 
Calami, as Giovanna, is sensuality personified, 
fro m t he fi rst moment she catches sight of G ino 
(Massimo Girotti) in her husband's sleazy can- 
al-side irattorin, bulging out of his shirt and 
shoes. Girotti is so annchronisticnlly handsome 
(an cnrly model off the production line which 
later produced James Dean and Paul Newman) 
(hat lie doesn't quite fit the lower depths sur- 
roundings. But the period restraint of the love 
scenes distils a more erotic ambience than the 
writhing and grinding of Jack Nicholson and 
Jessica Lange did in the most recent Postman 
remake. There is atmosphere galore: the hus- 
band shooting at what Auden called “palliar- 
dizing cats" , while the lovers seek to avoid each 
others’ eyes in the stifling kitchen. In the end, it 
is the long vistas and straight-banked canals, 
the vaporous heat among the ramshackle 
houses, the village priest cycling with a shotgun 
on his back in search oF eels in the marshes, 
that are memorable. 


activity on stage alternate with brooding still- 
ness. The chorus of washerwomen do not stay 
planted at their scrubbing stones but, amazing- 
ly, swarm like flies with start-stop movements 
over the peaked sloping stage, whirling like 
dervishes. The balletic effects complement the 
pared-down starkness qE the tragedy. Lorca’s 
semi-pagan fertility masque is replaced by a 
reredds of writhing bodies, one female, five 
male, underlining the point that Yerma’s only 
hope of children lies in other men than her 
husband Juan - but her sense of honra has 
closed this road to her. The tilted pentagonal 
trampoline stage with its versatile membrane is 
at times too much of a mechanical distraction 
arid renders Yerma's strangling of Juan invisi- 
ble from the first six rows of the stalls. But 
these are minor' flaws. 

Josfi Luis Gdmez's production of Blood 
Wedding had a more enthusiastic reception by 
Festival audiences and some critics. I imagine 
this is mainly because the strong and simple 
story is allowed to tell itself .visually, for the 
most part to good effect, with a liberal use of 
folk music to underpin emotion! But unsubtle 
rhetoric and misplaced emphases in the diai 
logue and a general lack of nuance result in.a 
loss of 1 depth. There ore a few innovations, . 
nolabLy the Moon, played not as Lorca’s young 
woodsman but by a naked young woman in 
clay-white paint. The effect is quite striking 
and like a figure out of Beardsley, Much more 
questionable is the way villagers stand or sit 
. around like a flamenco troupe in a cafd.. This 
might signify the ever-watchful eye of the com- 
munity, Honra * s guardian; el quedlrdfi , ' But ' 
When the Neighbour gets up from her stool arid 
tells the Mather that she has just dropped in to 
see her and what a long way she has cbme, the 
effect is silly. A line of men, including the dead : 

■ Bridegroom and Leonardo, is ranged like wax-! : 
works upstage in the I ait s^ene,’ Lorca Kq<l 
carefully .excluded eve^y male fipM this epi-, 
logueto make clear the point that- the ultimate 
victims of the blood feud are the bereaved and 
lonely women. The Espeft production; though 
far more drastically novel fhRitsemad(m t ddes , 
riot make this kl nd oFrpistake. !■ ■ . : \ 



'•Village well, Cher Valley " . 1936, by Gordon Joy, one of twelve artists commissioned w coinmmomteiht 
centenary of Ihe birth of Alain- Fournier. An exhibition of their work. The Lost Domain: A Quest In Sokaw 
old Berry and ihe Valley of the Cher for Alain- Fournier and the World of Le Grand Meaulncs Is at theFr^ds 
Kyle Gallery, 9 Maddox Street, London \V1 until September 1 1 . 

Mainstream from Leningrad 


Arthur Jacobs 

SERGEY SLONIMSKY 

Marla Stuart 

P. I. TCHAIKOVSKY 

The Queen of Spades. Eugene Onegin 

King’s Theatre, Edinburgh 

“How boring for her in Edinburgh!" The 
speaker was Elizabeth I, referring to Mary 
Queen of Scots. Since she was speaking in 
Russian, not many in the Edinburgh Festival 
audience took the point. Sergey Slonimsky's 
recent opera Maria Stuart was one of the 
presentations brought by the Maly Theatre of 
Leningrad to the King’s Theatre, along with 
Tchaikovsky’s The Queen of Spades and 
Eugene Onegin. The transfer of these produc- 
tions from a theatre with a considerably bigger 
stage no doubt caused some of the delays and 
clumsiness noted at Edinburgh, but the short- 
comings of Slonimsky’s opera were not to be 
excused by that. They were, however, con- 
siderably aggravated by inept stage direction. 
The spectacle of John Knox’s Puritans re- 
peatedly crossing themselves was too much for 
Scottish and some other eyes. 

In this "opera-ballad", as the composer calls 
It, closed song-forms arid old-fashioned sturdy 
choruses are used for a merely sentimental or 
rousing effect. Subtlety, not to mention irony, 
is missing. A brassy American-style march, 
with displaced jazzy accents, is the most dis- 
turbing and puzzling item of the score: it can- 
not even be meant to convey parody and 
alienation, as does the Offenbach-like police- 
men’s chorus In Shostakovich’s Lady Macbeth 
of Mtsensk. The composer (a nephew, of the 
American musicologist Nicolas Slonimsky) has 
reportedly cultivated a more modern • and 
sophisticated style in concert works, and one 
could only draw the worst possible conclusions 
about the criteria considered desirable in to- 
day’s Soviet operatic theatres. 

No great expectations, however, should have 
been raised, of the Maly, the. junior of Lenin- 
grad s two long-established state companies. • 
All three Edinburgh presentations were those 
of a single stage director, Stanislav Gaudasiris- 
ky (apparently the leader of the company), 
under a single undistinguished ’conductor; 
Valentin Kozhin.TTiere 'was a poor chorus, a . 

tolerable orchestra;: and, an‘ tehsemble of' 
solojsts evidently, under .'considerable artistic 
pressure. Niba Romanova; one of its best i: 
artists, one'of the few women w ithout a djstres- . 

Lorca’s , J'he Housk . . of Bernarda Alba: 
Reeled by Nuria Espert. Wjlfopen at thriLyrie 
Theatre (Hammetsrnith.ori Monday, Septet 
her, 8 , in a new translation by Robert David 
Mucpfiiald. vritfcdesigps Eii„ fygeno and ! ' 

cdstumes !)y Franca SqO'nndapliio. Leading' 

rples ate, played by Qlepda Jgckson, Joaq : 
^nghtandPat^a Hayes. This prodpcUdp ■ 
«Lbe teVlewed ip -a forthcoming jsspe 


sing hardness or wobble on higher notes, re 
employed every night - as Pauline in TV 
Queen of Spades, as Olga in Eugene Onqjn. 
and as Elizabeth I. There was little vocal db- 
traction in the Slonimsky opera, certainly not 
in the title-role (Svetlana Volkova). Vladimir 
Ognovenko’s imposingly big bass voice u 
Bothwell was nullified by being monotonous 
used. 

In a Festival which impoverished the lowrs 
of “mainstream" opera, it was perhaps wel- 
come that Leningrad's Tchaikovsky select® 
was of his two most familiar works..For all that 
they distort Pushkin as their literary source, 
they maintain their power as musical dram*. 
Newcomers to The Queen of Spades, however, 
were un helped by a printed programme which 
transformed Monsieur Triquet (Ihe young 
ladies’ French tutor) into Trike, withnsynopss 
omitting him altogether. His aria, which 
should be properly in French, was sung accord- 
ing to the bad old Soviet custom in Russian - 
but sung well, and strongly characterized. I* 
Vladimir Naparin. 

The Queen of Spades herself (that is, iheoW 
Countess so nicknamed) was strongly 
sented by Irina Bogachova. The role of ifr 
obsessed Herman lends Itself to ham, *® 
Anatoly Kapustin did not escape the chaip- 
But there was a stroke of dramatic po«f 
when Herman confronts the Countess etowj® 
her bedroom, carrying a pistol.it is ^ 
evidently he who is afraid of her and 
other way round. Lisa, appealingly 
by Valentina Yuzvenko, was deprived 
adequate scenery of her suicide , IjJ 
canal. The masque with Tchaikovsky s o#* 
rococo music was charmingly accompli 
with the help of the company’s dan«*' ' 

Given the conservatism of the Soviet artn^ 

• establishment, no radical re-thinkJ 
classic was to be envisaged - nor , in the 
these Tchaikovsky works, is it called WF. 
feeble attempt at a conceplual aPF^ 

• almost spoilt what was otherwise tbeb«l j 
three presentations'. Noting that the n 
Eugene Onegin is Tatyana’s 


unnamed designer allowed gauzes - . ^ 
ages of handwriting to appear not only p 
curtains but interspersed; In t ^ e r sC ^.R(| 
h made nonsense, and the heavy 
! huge semicircular window did their j * 8 ■ ■ 

obscure Tatyana in the Letter Scene .1 

' iri the second performance the amm®?* . • 
forced singing of Lyubov Ka ^ n ^^ 
CTatyana), Nina Romanova (pW'JJs^ * 
lay Kopilov (Onegin) was matched tyltn j ^ 
right naturalness of manner; It wa a F > 
Njkojay: Ostrovsky CLensky), 
cpuld not sustain the lyrical Une thro 
If festival opera should be first-d. .“o, 

• this was not it. But if it is tbri 
. closer acquaintance with Soviet i 

to 'the possibility of insisting °J». jHJP r 


,i ®r6^ranit ! 0Vinf<)p 
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Plot and scheme 


Christopher Hawtree 

SIMON RAVEN 
Before the Cock Crow 

274pp. Blond. £9.95. 

058431177 X 

“And every heart think ioathingly / Its dearest 
changed to bores", wrote Hopkins, in some 
lines so chilling that they could supplant all 
[hose which have served as epigraphs for 
Simon Raven’s “Alms For Oblivion” saga, its 
associated volumes, and its successor, “The 
First-Born of Egypt”, which has now reached 
ihe half-way mark. 

The narrator’s elegant malevolence in the 
first series matched the dextrous, shifting alle- 
giances of his characters, whose eyes were ever 
on the main chance. The series remains one of 
the most convincing and entertaining accounts 
of a post-war Britain whose inhabitants, 
however temporarily hard-up, could always 
rustle up the wherewithal to escape the ennui 
of the encroaching Welfare State. The effect 
was like that of Raven’s admired Trollope 
transposed down a few keys, silence no longer 
urged upon the Duke of Omnium when about 
[o break into lusty reminiscence. 

Such were the physical and mental torments 
endured by this unsavoury crew in pursuit of 
their pleasures that one developed for them an 
affection which became all the greater with 
each appalling situation Raven contrived. One 
could not but regret the absence of their spirit 
when Raven was urged to embark on a new 
series, in which characters from the interven- 
ing volumes, such as the irritating Ptolemaeos 
Tunne, were drafted in to fill out the cast while 
the newcomers grew to an age at which they 
might plot and scheme in their turn. The hesi- 
tancy of the first volume, Morning Star, be- 
came desperation in the second, Face of the 
Waters - its crucifixion scene, lacking the old 
bad taste, was simply bad - and the characters, 
too insubstantial to bore one another, bored 
the reader. 

With the new addition, Before the Cock 
Crow (which sees off, idler alia, old Tunne), 
diere is a return to focus. It is now 1980, some- 
tJiing of which we are reminded by Raisley 
Coayngham, a schoolmaster whose rich and 
strange designs are at the centre of the novel. 
He advises a boy not to read Proust yet - 
“There’s a new and much better translation, by 
my old acquaintance Terry Kilmartin, due to 
be published in less than a year”. Meanwhile, 
there are Balzac, Twelfth Night and a bizarre 
plot whose kaleidescopic shiftings are 

Break and spin 

Simon Rae 

MIKE M ARQUSEE 
Slow Turn 

BOPP- Michael Joseph. £9.95. 

97181 2734 X 

An England XT’, sponsored by' an Indian 
tank, is touring the subcontinent, playing a 
vanety of games from one-day exhibition 
matches to. a five-day 'fixture against a South 
bmian XI at the Chepauk Stadium, Madras. 
Captained by the ex-Test opener, Robin Bar- 
n<Mt, Who combines some of the less attractive 
characteristics of Geoffrey Boycott and Doug- 
las Jardine with a .vicious streak (hat is all his 
J>Wn. the squad is a mix of young hopefuls and 
nose past their peak. David Stott, the narra- 
tar, falls Info foe second category, having at 
mtiy just been “released” by his county team. 
^Towards the end of .the tour, in a Madras 
jilting with disturbances- strikes, lock-outs,- 
political ; tensions, and, incongruously, an 
™JP|(re murdered With q pricket stump - Bar- 
wtt tries, to recruit Stott into a Packer-Style; 
muiauve called Grand Prix Cricket. Stott is : 

■ tQ ' ^ naked; until it becomes clear 
is trading on his 1 past friendship 
ta Siva. Ramachand ran', once iStott’s room- 
T S^pbnd JCI days, but noW a world-class. 
Jj r0u *^ r , ; Snd the glory of Indian cricket. 

- Stott yisits; lives in princely style,/ 

■ Tact'bri^thft bnrik of turning popular 
l,0n to advantage by standing as 


smoothed out by the equally malign impulses 
of young Jeremy Morrison: 

Someone you have loved suddenly becomes a bor- 
ing, importunate nuisance He asks no more 

than he ever did, but this will now be loo much for 
you .... When the struggle is between decency and 
convenience, convenience has n way of winning, and 
that is the way of it here. Quite simply. Fielding Gray 
has become inconvenient to me. an embarrassing 
feature of a life which I now forswear. 

A new life on the land can hardly content Mor- 
rison for long, some other scheme is afoot, 
and. after antagonizing enough people to en- 
sure a sticky future, he is reunited with his old 
mentor at a race-meeting which rivals the 
copulation competition in Sound the Retreat 
and the chapel scene in Places Where They Sing 
as one of Raven's most disgraceful set-pieces. 

All this bodes well for a pair whose lives will 
be made no easier by the boys who, under 
Conyngham's tutelage, will now only have 
time to read Proust if their other activities are 
pre-empted by Raven's forthcoming memoir, 
The Old School. 

Work and rule 

Adewale Maja-Pearce 

MARJORIE OLUDHE MACGOYE 

Coming to Birth 

150pp. Heinemann. £10.95. 

0434440280 

Marjorie Oludhe Macgoye’s first novel, which 
won this year's Sinclair Prize, covers the recent 
history oJE Kenya from the mid-1950s to the late 
1970s, from colonialism to post-independence. 
She could hardly have chosen a more volatile 
period, although Kenya has been luckier than 
most. Luckier, certainly, than neighbouring' 
Uganda, a country which “left you with a feel- 
ing of dread - its kings, its crocodiles, its mar- 
tyred history, its excesses of dress, devotion 
and, in recent years, of devious violence”. 
Kenya has managed to avoid the twin curses of 
post-independence Africa, civil war and milit- 
ary rule, and it is perhaps because of this that 
Coming to Birth is ultimately an optimistic 
novel. 

The central character, Pauline Were, leaves 
her village at the age of sixteen to join her 
husband Martin in a small room in a Nairobi 
slum. She is three months pregnant. Martin is 
full of himself. With talk of independence in 
the air and his first child on the way, not to 
mention a good job as a salesman, the future is 
his. But within days of her arrival Paulina loses 


elections. He politely declines to get involved 
in Grand Prlx Cricket. 

When he is assaulted by a wild Tamil youth 
shortly after leaving Siva’s house, Stott is pre- 
cipitated into an India Ihe rest of the touring 
party are protected from. He becomes en- 
meshed in a plot in which he is somehow the 
unwitting link between the murdered umpire, 
Siva’s political ambitions, the shadier side of 
Indian commerce and the fate of the locked- 
out strlkert. He is befriended by Lakshmi. an 
attractive woman journalist, who helps him 
negotiate a tricky police interrogation, and in- 
troduces him to Srinl, a political guru of the 
left, and much revered by the striking workers. 
When Siva mysteriously goes missing during 
the Madras match, throwing the city into a 
delirium of speculation, Stott, nided by the 
canny Srini, is the agent of his salvation. 

Mike Marqusec is good on detail, and has 
some phantasmagbricdescriptions of an Indian 
city at boiling point. His plot is both subtle and 
convincing. Behind Grand Prix Cricket is 
South African money, the design being to sub- 
vert the cricket establishment's authority, leav- 
ing the way clear to break the sports boycott of 
South Africa. Marqusee, certainly knows Ills 
cricket. The book is prefaced by a disquisition 
on the googly which C. S. Marriott, author of 
the definitive manaal The Complete Leg-Break 
Bowler, could nol fault, and some of the most 
compulsive action takes place out in the middle 
as the English batsmen try to' cope with the.- 
tantalizing spin of Chayghiri, star of the South 
India XL Slow Turn is an Intriguing and dis- 
tinctive first novel. ; ^ 


Mix and marry 


Robert Brain 

EBOUDIBHA 
Chaff on the Wind 

203pp. Macmillan. Paperback. £1.90. 
0333412788 


Two young men leave their up-river villages for 
the freedom and opportunities of the Gambian 
coast. Pateh, a picaresque hero, swims into the 
chaotic urban world like a fish in water. Ditto- 
ing, a more plodding hero, leaves his family 
and village with qualms, comforted by a bottle 
of sacred water given to him by his strict father 
and a gold ring by his mother. As the ship 
moves away from the makeshift jetty Pateh 
turns to make friends with passengers and 
crew, while Dinding gazes regretfully at the 
cosmos of the village and paths which he sees as 
an ordered whole for the first and last time. 

In town Pateh takes everything in his stride, 


the child. This is a foretaste of whm is to come 
as the high hopes of independence gradually 
give way to n bloody power struggle and econo- 
mic stagnation. 

As the country's problems multiply, so the 
couple’s marringe deteriorates. After another 
miscarriage Martin sends her to his village to 
look after his elderly parents while he takes up 
with a succession of women, none of whom can 
provide him with a child. Paulina, who 
embarks on nn affair herself, finally gives birth 
to a son by her lover; but the child is killed by a 
stray bullet at a political rally not long after his 
second birthday. 

Paulina moves back to Nairobi and secures a 
job looking after the household of a young 
middle-class Kenyan couple. There she meets 
up with her estranged husband and notes the 
change she sees in him: 

Bui he was growing all ihe same. He had adjusted 
from a vision or freedom in which the figure of a 
mythical leader, released from prison, hovered dis- 
tant and glorious like the Queen, to an actual country 
In which shops and houses changed hands, the wage 
structure remained very much the same, and the man 
you addressed as ‘sir’ haggled just as before over 
discounts and overtime. 

They make a life of sorts together. Martin is 
away much of the time Crying lo make a living, 
but as they gradually reach an accommodation 
she discovers she is pregnant again. There Is 
still hope for the future. 

This is a well-written novel. The author, 
already known as a poet, is sensitive to lan- 
guage and particularly good at evoking the 
sights and smells of city life. Unfortunately she 
tries to do too much. Where she restricts her- 
self to the changing relationships between the 
various characters over time, particularly be- 
tween Paulina and Martin, she can hardly be 
faulted; it is when she attempts to make their 
story cany Ihe burden of post-colonial politics 
that she Is least convincing. 

Live and learn 


picking up casual work and casual girls. Dind- 
ing, alarmed at the apparent agnostic chaos of 
the streets, steers clear of the lovely girls and 
other temptations, learns to read and write and 
starts to sell rice in the local market. Pateh 
elopes with Ihe young wife of the local scribe. 
Dinding sticks to the straight and narrow, 
ingratiates himself with his Diouln wholesaler, 
becomes a successful trader and marries the 
boss’s daughter. 

Dinding and Pateh’s friendship is enlivened 
by the contrast of their characters. Dittoing, 
living at the top, is fascinated by Patch’s re- 
jection of conventional morality, but always 
sniffs his orange squash in case his friend has 
laced it with forbidden spirits. Patch’s life at 
the bottom is somewhat cushioned by his 
friend's business contacts and respectability. In 
the end Patch is killed in a brawl in Dakar in 
front of his wife and child, and as a direct result 
of the smuggling he has been doing on Dind- 
ing’s behalf. 

The charm of this first novel from the Gam- 
bia lies very much in the unpretentious picture 
it gives of the West African coast in the 1930s, 
both the patterned world of the villages and the 
free-wheeling bustle of the town. It is a sen- 
suous world, coloured not by Cole Porter songs 
and champagne but by the spices of jotoff rice, 
the beat of Suturday-niglit band music, local 
songs and proverbs, the smiles and scents of 
black girls. Chaff on the Wind is a loosely knit 
novel which allows for the coming and going of 
a number of delightful characters not directly 
involved in the central theme: traders, form- 
ers. cooks, labourers, magicians, healers, the 
faded silhouettes of whites. 

One of the more vivid of these loose strands 
is a glimpse into the life of Gambian creoles, 
the signaras , a shadowy world peopled by the 
relics of a more elegant European pnst: Syrian, 
Lebanese, Portuguese and French. The queen 
of this disappearing caste is the soft-eyed 
Madame who teaches a little fine sewing, a 
little French and a little haute cuisine to herless 
fortunate sisters. Madame, in fact a mad- 
emoiselle, hns successfully avoided cultural 
and physical contamination by rejecting a host 
of suitors. Delicately scented and powdered, 
silting loosely dressed in shady rooms, she slips 
into this novel about Pateh and Dinding by the 
skin of her pearly teeth: in fact her cousin 
Charles is the aged scribe who loses his pretty 
wife to Pateh. Madame, with her smattering of 
half-remembered Baudelaire, her special re- 
finements, her hazy memories of Portuguese 
and French officers in shiny boots and feathers, 
is a distant goddess to the girls she is “finishing 
off. Her roots are everything to her; but “they 
are roots choked by the weeds of time and 
restricted by the drought of memory". To see 
her, writes Ebou Dibba, is to witness the mar- 
rying of the Middle Eastern baroque and the 
Portuguese rococo in one person. We leave her 
sipping cool palm wine from the cut-off bot- 
toms of litre bodies as if il were champagne in 
flutes in a garden in Neuilly. Her final thought 
is that her life -rather like the book she embel- 
lishes - is a delicate mixture of happiness and 
sadness. 


Jaci Stephen 

CARYL RIVERS 

Girls Forever Brnvc and True 

371pp. Dculsch. £9.95. 

0233980458 

This novel, the sequel to Caryl Rivers's Vir- . 
gins, brings the three childhood friends of the 
Immaculate Heart High School back together 
in their native Washington. Peg Morrison has 
fulfilled her ambition and won the Pulitzer 
Prize; Constance Masters is working her way 
up in journalism; and Kitty Cohen involves 
herseK with the social side of life. To every 
womnn, (here is a man: Peg still loves her 
childhood sweetheart, Sean McCaffrey - but, 

. hols now a practising priest; Constance is mar- 
ried^ but, to an alcoholic; Kitty lives with Dan 
- but, is a mere pawn in his rise to political 

[tower. 

Girls is neat, well-structured and formulaic: 
a story of love, passion, self- revelation, ambi- 
tion and deceit - a Catholic Dallas, minus the 
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oil. The main “Will they? Won’t they?" story- 
line, which centres on Peggy and Sean, is, in 
essence, pure Mills and Boon. But once again, 
Rivers’s gifts as a writer are in evidence, and 
her comic vision sharpens itself on religion and 
sex. . 

But she also achieves a tone of comic sad- 
ness. The "personal” that, in childhood, was 
protected from the world is now, tempered by 
their various experiences, very much of it and 
helping to re-shape it - as history. To Peg, 
there are two groups of people in Washington: 
those with “a dream, a sense of history” and 
“The empty ones. The hollow men," 

As the women try to make it in a town 
dominated by the latter kind, the value of 
friendship - for support, encouragement and 
laughter - is keenly felt at nil times. The per- 
verse workings of Institutions and professions - 
the Church, journalism, politics - diminish in 
importance alongside traditional vajues. But 
the book never adopts a moralistic tone. It is 
uninhibited in its exploration of human emo- 
tion, and the message is simple: people live, 
and people learn. , „ . , 
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Brian Morton 

HUBERT SELBY JR. 
SongoftheSilenl Snow 
2I4pp. Marian Boyars. £7.95. 
0714528404 


Hubert Selby Jr first came to notice in the 
1950s as a writer of short fiction, publishing 
in New Directions and Neon, and in LeRoi 
Jones's influential anthology The Modena, 
which appeared in 1963. Though Song of die 
Silent Snow is his first collection of short stor- 
ies, ranging from the 1950s to the pre- 
sent, the bulk of his work hns been episodic in 
character. His first "novel". Last Exit to 
Brooklyn (now best remembered for an absurd 
obscenity trial, post -Chatterley, in 1966), was a 
patchwork of loosely linked stories, and its 
successors seemed like short fiction that had 
proliferated, This worked well in The Room 
and The Demon ; it conspicuously failed in his 
last hook, Requiem fora Dream (1979). 

LeRoi Jones likened Selby’s characters to 
Spenglcr's fellaheen, the wanderers who haunt 
the ruins of a civilization; Selby's is n vernacu- 
lar- often scatological - account of the horrors 
of life without faith or hope. In the absence of 
belie f. Sctby suggests, life becomes either n 
headlong rush into apocalypse or else n slow 
numbing of the senses by ritualized, meaning- 
less behaviour, the abstract "pieties” which 
survive the loss of belief. 

In ‘‘Fat Phil's Day", the hero is held both by 
an absurd run of luck on the dice and by the 
anger of his fellow-players who force him to 
play on till he loses. In “Fortune Cookie", 
Selby's ubiquitous, undifferentiated “Harry" 
plans his business life round the mottoes in 
sesame cakes; a momentary whim - as in The 


Demon - becomes an all-encompassing obses- 
sion. In "The Coat", a wino invests a bottle of 
muscatel and an old greatcoat with almost reli- 
gious significance. In both "Hi Champ" and “A 
Penny for Your Thoughts" the character's fan- 
tasies divorce him from reality, only to return 
him with a shattering jolt. The majority of the 
stories end not with the twist of well-made or 
formula fiction but with a breaking of mood 
that is only dramatic in the most rarefied sense. 

It is the clash of aspiration, fantasy and de- 
sire with the boundaries of the purely contin- 
gent that provides the drama of Selby's work, 
and its ferocious poetry. Madness is a perva- 
sive theme. In "The Sound", a man lying in a 
prison psychiatric block is haunted by a name- 
less threat. In "I’m Being Good", a crazed 
woman writes hopelessly, unanswered, from 
hospital to "Harold", charting her "progress". 
Each letter cancels out the last; the narrative is 
purely static. 

The similarity to The Room, Selby's best 
work, and to Requiem for a Dream, suggests 
the extent to which he reworks ideas and situa- 
tions. This is equally true of the quieter stories, 
such as ‘“The Musician" or "Song of the Silent 
Snow", in which compulsion takes on n softer 
tone - almost dream-like - as characters sink 
into a hazy non-being. Giving that state too 
objective a source - drug-taking - and too 
overtly satirical a target - the failure of Amer- 
ican aspirations - fatally weakened Requiem . 
Selby is not primarily a satirist. What light he 
casts on contemporary America conies almost 
wholly from within. The extremes he charts are 
as much as anything the extremes of language - 
as LeRoi Jones wrote of Selby's characters, 
"They ore Americans no character in a John 
l/pdike novel would be happy to meet". Sel- 
by's hectic prose is light years from Updike's 
fine writing, but it has its own remarkable 
beauty. 


The children of charm 


Katherine Bucknell • 

SUSAN MINOT 
Monkeys 

159pp! Heincmann. £10.95. 

0434467553 • 

Susan Minot's first novel Monkeys began as a 
group of. short stories. She has not attempted to 
disguise this. It is mildly annoying to be told 
more than once, in so slim a volume written in 
so spare a style, that there are seven children in 
the Vincent family, that Sophi? is the second 
eldest between Caitlinand Delilah, that Sher- 
man is the middle brother, or that the Vincent 
girls “have parties at the house - huge ones". 
But otherwise the short story form gives Monk- 
eys sharp focus. Thirteen years of privileged 
family life north of Boston, with holidays in 
Maine and Bermuda, are skilfully suggested in 
nine lightly sketched episodes. Minot shapes 
these episodes neatly, making them irresistibly 
true tq life, but only rarely allowing them to 
: display a ragged edge. 

. Virginia Woolf once suggested that to the 
■• Lighthouse 'ms not a nqv$l but an “elegy". 
Monkeys is an elegy for Mrs Vincent; it Is the 
chkrin of Mrs Vincent and the response which 
: (hat chhnm arouses in her children that animate 
Ihi book.- Early in childhood, Sophie catches 
. glimpses o f the way in which her mother trie? to 
exercise charm on her father. Hiding in the 
linen cupboard' with ihe children, Mrs Vincent 
. waits for, her husband to come and find her! He 
. turns on the television instead and leaves her 
with b," wince on her face like -when you are. 
waiting tq be hi lor right after you Have been”. 

Only thh children feel- the' fell force of . Mrs 
Vi.nberit Ycharm, and understand instinctively 
jisiserisuaj character. Mrs Vincent thrives on 
foye, She is "thrilled" by the attention ‘of tlie 
wealthy and .Handsome. Mr Kittredge; she is 
eVeni morfc ^'thHIIed" when she nurses her late- 
bom eighth tiilid: ; ■ 1 

pttlin nptl.Sflphie snw it - that wild look - only this 
time t harems' something added! .11 was aimed at 
. theta and II raid: There is nothing in the world com- 
pares whh- this. ^ 

' The eye was fierce. The b$by stayadiftit; Tl\eti; is 
nothlngiso thrilling as this. Nothing.; - .. . 

' Mr yincent’sappafentirldiffer^ncepravjdes 
a chilling cont rast’. In a pained - in terviewi 'he 


assures his children “l won’t drink", but the . 
contentment of a family picnic is soon shat- 
tered by the sound of a beer can being opened. 
For Mrs Vincent there is "nothing so thrilling" 
as nursing a baby at her breast; for Mr Vincent 
there is "nothing more normal” than nursing 
himself on drink: "He twisted the ring from its 
opening and, squinting at a far-off view, 
stooped to lap up the nipple of foam at the top 
of the can.” 

After their father breaks his promise not to 
drink, the Vincents begin to fall. When their 
mother is killed in an accident, the shock is 
"absolute" , and the Vincents find themselves 
int hell: "the Devil had swooped down and had 
landed and was lingering with them all, hulking 
in the middle of the kitchen table, settling 
down to stay". Mr Vincent's example impels 
his sons towards self-destruction. His eldest 


Mice like men 


John Clute 

PETER VAN GREENAWAY 
Mutants 

237pp. GoIlancz.£8.95. 

0575038446 

Ever since his first novel. The Crucified City 
(1962), Peter Van Greenaway has with the 
utmost consistency honed and intensified what 
must be one of the oddest personal styles in all 
popular literature. It is a style in which every- 
thing bears an air of the most bizarre off- 
handedness, and in which the high points of 
highly melodramatic plots tend not to be nar- 
rated at all, except in ellipses. Whatever their 
origin or their line of work, his characters con- 
verse with one another like dons who have 
mixed in Dada, mumblingly and sideways. 
They are class-conscious, live in strange, tiny 
villages near the science-fictional Institutes 
which give them employment, and they over- 
awe stolid coppers. There is throughout an air 
of the most surreal Englishry. Van Green- 
away's novels could happen nowhere else but 
this country; nor could he. 

Mutants is surely a case in point. There is a 
central donnie , a vision of giant ravenous 
humanoid mice that travesty mankind at its 
worst, but Van Greenaway hardly affords the 
reader more than a glimpse of them. The effect 
is horrific enough at times, but it is also slightly 
deadening. With all their emblematic vicious- 
ness, the mice are never brought into focus, 
and when the plot leaves them utterly, half- 
way through, they never return, though it can 
be assumed that they are continuing, some- 
where, to devour England,- 

The story itself boasts some infernal - 
though hardly dwelt-on - complexities, but 
boils down to a kind of peripatetic rumination 


daughters turn coolly away from his misery, 
happy when he soon finds a new wife. But the 
Vincents still believe what Caitlin insists on - 
“We’re a family" - and struggle to reanimate 
the love which once held them in a charmed 
circle. 

Within the tale of the Vincent family there is 
another, more personal story about Sophie’s 
struggle to discover, on her own , who she is. In 
the picture of Sophie preparing to cast her 
'share of her mother's ashes into the sea near 
the Vincent summerhouse in Maine is perhaps 
a picture of the author who, before she can let 
go, must examine her mother and childhood 
and see them clearly. There is relief in Sophie’s 
recognition that “This is just like anything else 
you throw overboard", but also an awareness 
that “this” is not at all like anything else. It is 
Minot's special talent to depict for us why not. 


A pained surprise 


Alice H. G. Phillips 

PETER CAMERON 
One Way or Another 
18Lpp. Viking. £7.95. . 

0670809942 

"What is it about your life you don’t like? What 
is it you want to change?", one of Peter Camer- 
on's characters asks his cat, which has been 
cowering in its ijtierbox for days. 

All the human protagonists of these fourteen 
short stories in Cameron’s first collection think 
they mjght want to change, or at least get 
started with, their lives ftheyoungpsV is fifteen, 
the oldest in his early thirties)} Distanced from 
(heir (often tacky) surroundings; Vjnatticii- 
Iate n with their lovers, not very interested in a 
career or even ih rock videos, they seem' to 
have floated through the America of (he 1980s ; 

The narrator of “Thfc LasV Possible' Mo- 
ment" |s typical, He visifed a fricnd ih Marne 
and stayed! there because it seemed^safe’': In 
the summer, he worked on boat trips tq’Se'al 
Rock, where no live sedls evej appeared; now ■ 
he is oh welfare. He reads, afclf*imprpyeniedt 
books and abandons (hdfti. Ffe resizes hbjsri’t 
in love with his girl friend, 1 but hangs aroqrid 
because. hs'S lonely..-. A' 


Similarly, the boy in “Jump qj- Dive” feels 
himself, pulled towards homosexuality and is 
unable to say yes or no, to enjoy the plunge or 
jacknife out. of it. Other Cameron characters 
make choices - a healthy trend in this fiction. 
The teenage narrator of "Memorial Day”, who 
has not spoken to his mother and young step- 
father for months because he has nothing'to say 
to them, relents When his mother tells him 
quietly that hels breaking her heart. Juliet in 
"Fear of Math”, releases her. boyfriend the 
maths tutor and; passes calculus 'oh her 
: own.; • . ' . : 

The ■ preoccupations are those of young 
adults, Wrappediup in theirown problems, sur- 
prised that other people can feel paini' But 
Cameron handier deftly his characters’ serious 
, unhappinesses rind vague’ hopes, 'goingeasy on 
the • hot giving anything more weight 
thftn it^deaerves; The situations are 'nicely 
every day -. a; fenlily weekend tat which the 
father doesn't shoWup; a itibh getting his ear 
' pierced ^.but hayd a muted urgency .'.Camer- 
- 0n s Style Is Smooth: n^rhnnc 


..Gameren is bes| wl)en he bounces his craft off 
-the walh « 1 ri“Fre dd ie’sH a Irftil of When he 
ailowShimseJftq ttasWcpt^ 

' fe^. hnoertaipties, making them his o\vh, \- 


on the subject of scientific respond 
Quentin Quarrier, in an obsessive 
pregnancy-accelerating drug, has cat 2 
comers, taken some undue risks with a Z 
of injected mice, whose pregnancies are dm L 
rally shortened, but who begin to breed 2 
insane abandon, and also grow like beaosuih 
They escape from the Institute, or so it s«m 
Quentin denies all responsibility; nm 
maiding berserk mice is not his job, even if h 
created them. 

This position is of course untenable. Qmb. 
tin and his wife talk it through. Diversions and 
flashbacks jump the story a long way indeed 
from the actual mice lo introduce espionage 
intellectual envy, an off-stage hell of murder 
and suicide. There are moments of edgy bril- 
liance. and also some sentences which no o« ^ 
in this world has ever uttered, or ever md. 
While the horrors of value-neutral sdsiw 
gnaw at the pillars of the world, somewhere t 
else in Mutants the talk goes on, lawns ait 
mown, and yet another decorous suicide dean V 
the air of the importunacies of guilt. If thereh 
something missing in this it is English; inhere 
is something civilized, it is English. i 

Desecrations 

Anthony Sattin 

CHRISTOPHER BURNS 
Snakewrlst 

240pp. Cape. £9.95. 

0224023519 , jj 

At the beginning of Snakewrist , Christopher . 
Bums’s first novel, three disparate character: 
are brought together: Sophie Parrmby, a 
devout Christian who followed her no-goo! 
adventuring brother Dexter to the Sort r 
American rain-forests to spread the wort 
Jorge, an Indian from a rival tribe of the one ' 
the Pamabys befriended , whom she saves from 
what she believes to be certain death ; and Tob) ;• 
Savage, a young graduate whom, many yew 
later, Sophie employs, ostensibly to catalogue j. 
the Parnaby library in London . Dexter was km ^ 
when his plane crashed in the rain forest, ?■ 
Sophie relies on Toby’s ambition to lead Wow t 
write Dexter’s official biography and, in ttaid | 
least, she judges correctly. 

When the three of them travel to the 
forest, Jorge’s return to the mission station w* 
great significance for the Indians there. H* 8 
revealed as Snakewrist, an appellation he 
ceived for the rope burns which scarred m 
when, as a young man at the mission, be » 
tied to a cross during the Easter pageant. Suw 
his departure, we learn through some *y 
trained scenes, the village has been desecrates 
and the chief humbled; by J tun1 ^ 
Snakewrist to his own tribe, the Indian* 
lieve, they will appease their angry 8°“' 

The range of character and location OF 
light the confidence and strength 
tion with which Burns is writing. Apart _ 
the three central figures, there Is a strong 
porting cast which is only occasionally je ^ 
by forced dialogue or over-writing. Tn 
radical Rachel, who Condemns theParW. 
"crazed, selfish murderers”, . 

servant, who is sexually abused by W; ^ 

in the rain forest, Deadface, tfie c ^ 
captured Jorge as a child, and 
the Indian girl who falls fqr Toby. An . 
defined and vivid. “ ^ ■ 

The plight of the inhabitants of 
American rain forests has obviously 
Burns. Wisely, though, he has P r0C ^Sjfc. : . 
caution; avoiding emotion as , as 
and using irony to highlight the ^estrucu" • 

of. the western' obsession with 
portrayal of the Indians, although^ ^ 
sjonally falls iiito the "noble savage 
plays sympathy and understanding^^ ^ - 
seems a little trite, however - ! *L||TW- 

renamed “the Idiot”, is mauled 10. 
violating a sacred tribal ritual, ar *v. ^ 
naby is found (by Snakewrist, of , 

ppd in his wrecked plane, covered WP ^ , 
It all seems too easy. But 
.any: sort of happy 
developments from, 

sprung- Burns understands them . . 

; the tqdians’ destruction 
ending, fights off even the slightest g*” 1 . r j . i 

• hope; '■ '■ | 'v •- j 
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Incomplete attachments 


J ohn Weightman 

HENRY DE MONTHERLANT 
Moustlque 

194 pp. Paris: La Table Ronde. 75 fr. 

2710302748 

It h now fourteen years since the ailing Month- 
erlant, unwilling to accept the indignity of 
physical decline, chose a “Roman” exit by 
corfltnitting suicide. He obviously stage-man- 
aged his death with courage, so that it should 
be in keeping with the haughty, latter-day- 
Samurai image of himself that he presents in 
much of his work, either speaking directly in 
his own name or indirectly through his con- 
quering, butl-fighting, womanizing heroes. 

But even in his lifetime there was some 
gossip about the authenticity of this persona. 
During the furore about Pitif pour les femmes , 


I remember another French novelist remark- 
ing with a smile, “11 n’est pas difficile de dflestcr 
les femmes, quand on ne les aime pas.” Then, 
in 1982, Pierre Sipriot’s biography, Afonr/ifr- 
lant sans masque, uncovered hidden complex- 
ities, and a little later the extraordinary cor- 
respondence published by Roger Peyrcfitte re- 
vealed that the flamboyant creator of several 
Don Juan figures was at least three-quarters 
paedophiliac, and that la chasse or la drogue he 
refers to so often in his novels and diaries was 
the pursuit of adolescent boys, rather than of 
girls or women. This may explain why he did 
not choose to complete and publish Moustique, 
a fragmentary text written in 1929, and why his 
literary executors have derided that, a decent 
interval having now elapsed, it can at last 
appear. 

Not that it is overtly homosexual; it begins, 
in fact, with a brilliantly written, true or im- 
aginary, episode in which Montherlant de- 


Not just an ugly face 


Patrick McCarthy 

REN&BELLETTO 

L’Enfer 

394pp. Paris: POL. 83fr. 
2867440521 


L’Enfer is another of Rend Belletto’s “detec- unexplaim 
live" stories. Two rich Bolivians, who have a Liliane. A 
blind child, kidnap a boy whose eyesight is celebrated 
exceptionally good to compel an ophtlialmo- gangs of c 
legist to transfer his eyes to their son . They are kidnappin 

caught after shootings, car chases and bodies group mig 
dumped into the sea; there are sexy adven- the detecti 
turesses, sincere doctors and squalid private that he is u 
detectives. All this makes a convincing tale and the centre 
yet, as with Belletto’s earlier novels, Le Re- nous profi 
venant and Sur la Terre comme au del, one language, 
feels that he is not really interested in cops and sort : of-Fr( 
robbers. while Lilii 

L'Enfer is best read as a black comedy in own. One 

which the hero, Michel Soler, flounders long as on 

around in the heat of a Lyon summer. His Michel g 

girl-friend has wisely left him, he tries unsuc- Rainer vc 

cessfully to commit suicide, his car breaks writes no 

down, his refrigerator does not work and his person; . 

clothes are filthy. Since he hates eating he lives Since sc 
off p&t6 sandwiches stolen from a supermarket there is a 
(the visit to the “hypermarch6" is well de-. complete 
scribed; there is also in Belletto a satirical book, on 1 

observer of contemporary France). had given 

If the humour is especially black it is because pages wh 

many of the characters are disfigured, para- mous ser 

lysed or mad . Belletto writes well about bodies with pass 

which have long escaped the mind’s control. out of wo, 

People walk like puppets, fall down and are really bor 

dragged off to hospital. Michel, however, who a musicia 

has been particularly graceless, is transfigured only a wri 

by his game attempt at suicide. When he re- he can ex; 

turns from the hospital women compete to go manner. 

One man’s Europe 


to bed with him; he becomes both a successful 
writer and an intrepid detective. This is a comic 
i ariant on the motif (hat the man who dares lo 
confront death is liberated front the fear of it. 
Unsuccessful writers might or might not take 
note. 

Even now Michel does not unravel all the 
mysteries which linger at the end of the book. 
There is a question of his own parentage: his 
unexplained bond with his aimost-mother, 
Liliane. And who lopped the finger off the 
celebrated pianist, Rniner von Goltardt? Two 
gangs of criminals seem to be involved in the 
kidnapping but we never learn who the other 
group might be. As well as using the form of 
the detective story, Belletto keeps pointing out 
that he is using it, and this self-awareness lies at 
the centre of L'Enfer. Without seeking spu- 
rious profundity he teases us with questions of 
language. One of the Bolivians mumbles in a 
sort-of-French, as does a Norwegian character, 
while Liliane has invented a vocabulary of her 
own. One can say what one likes, it seems, as 
long as one does not pretend it is true. Indeed 
Michel gains his success by transcribing 
Rainer von Gottardfs memoirs, in which he 
writes nonsense about himself in the third 
person. 

Since several of the characters are musicians 
there is a hint in L'Enfer that music is a more 
complete language than writing. Michel’s first 
book, on Bach’s fugues, was composed after he 
had given up the piano, and Belletto alternates 
pages where he exuberantly heaps up enor- 
mous sentences lacking subordinate clauses 
with passages where he seems to be running 
out of words - “I wasn’t really bored. It wasn’t 
really boredom". Although he might like to be 
a musician or a film-maker Belletto is, alas, 
only a writer, but since he is a very good writer, 
he can exploit language in a zany irresponsible 
manner. 


Robin Buss ", 

. JORGESEMPRUN • 

La Montagne blanche 
Jwpp. Paris: Oallimard. 85£r. 

2070705412 .• 

. Jjww are three central characters in Jorge 
' ^roprun's novel, a painter,: a writer and a 
’ ■!r a,r * Producer. Around them and between 
. J"® 0 ! nioyes a minor cast of female characters, 
indistinguishable; but, despite their 
snared passion for women (and their shared 
. taxperiences with these particular women), the 
: ^J®Jriditig6oncerh of their lives is the culture 
p- ^ntraf Europe, and especially ‘‘la ville de 
^ ra 8h*h a« centre de c& tourbillon de I'Europe , 
‘fNs Ufet desi&cles". 

•lv^® Q ®riative proceeds along a series of real 
’ coincidences which take on a 

’ '.S?J| r . ular k me aning for each of the charactersil 
\ .J e y j nv6Iyphpt the fictional lives of Juan 
Antoine de Sterniaria and Karel Kap- 
\ Lenin, Goethe and other flg- 

;; y’ifes front European history: “tout le TO* 

;/v •. . .- 


scribes how, after glimpsing a girl in the Gare 
dc Lyon, he follows her and her family on tn 
the night (rain to Marseille, and seduces her 
during the journey more or less under the 
noses of ho r unsuspecting parents. Hut, once in 
Marseille, his attention is attracted by a lively 
shoe-shine boy, "Mosquito", whom, on a 
whim, he decides to hire as a scrvant/travelling 
companion. He concludes a written financial 
agreement with the boy's mother, an ex-prosti- 
tute, rescues the boy from the hand of the law 
which was about to send him to prison for theft, 
and takes him off first to Italy, then to Spain 
and finally back to Paris. The relationship is 
said to have lasted eight years and, when the 
narrative fizzles out into disjointed notes, 
Moustiquc seems to be dying in hospital of 
some unnamed disease. 

Although the book has been given the sub- 
title roman, Montherlant writes for once in his 
own name, and the details of his mildly amus- 
ing adventures with Moustiquc are so inconse- 
quential ns to have a ring of truth. However, he 
docs not clarify a point which must puzzle the 
average render. Why should a grown man and 
a successful writer saddle himself with nn 
illiterate fourteen-year-old, who has not been 
trained as a servunt and, in the event, shows 
little or no aptitude sis u gentleman's gentle- 
man? Similar relationships, but of a frankly 
sexual nature , are described in the correspond- 
ence with Pcyrefilte. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that Montherlnnt started off to tell the 
truth about this particular experience, nnd 
then lost his nerve or found lie could not handle 


Blind dates 


faisait les monies voyages, jusqu'i la Premiere 
Guerre mondiale: c’itait la mfime Europe pour 
tous, de Salnt-P6tersbourg k Capri . . ,”.Sem- 
prun tours the footnotes to the biographies of 
these men, linking them to each other and to 
the family of Antoine, with its hereditary pre- 
disposition to incest, or to the trenchery of 
Ottla, who betrays Kepela to the police, 
Prague, as a crossroads of Europe, has wit- 
nessed the continent’s impulses towards 
freedom and tyranny, and the varied, self- 
perpetuating strands of its culture. 

Like La Deuxiinxe Mort de Ramdn Mcrcad- 
er, the novel has elements of a detective story, 
the unravelling ! of mysteries; The characters 
are transparent (man is perhaps no more than 
“un sentiment aigu et fugitif). vehicles for b 
single awareness, or conscience: It hardly mat- 
ters that only one of the three has experienced 
at first hand the horror of the concentration 
camps, or that his fate, at the end, is different 
from that of the others. The rhythms of Sem- 
prun’s prose bind the personalities of the three 
men together, making tftem aspects of a single 
experience which describes and raises ques- 
tions about Euwpe'and the consciousness of Ms 
infy^jtprjjs- /i ,ri»,in» .w-i/'i J J ,,J 1 ! 


the material successfully in the first person. He 
was to return lo the subject of homosexuality 
later, but in an objectivizcd form, in the excel- 
lent novel, Les Gar^otis, which he then put into 
cold storage until the social climate had 
changed. 

But one never knows. It could be that this 
relationship was exceptional and platonic. 
There arc one or two hints in the text that the 
narrator is looking for a “son", with whom he 
can enjoy an affectionate, teasing relationship, 
without losing his status as master. Instead of 
fathering offspring of his own, which is always 
a genetic gamble, he may have preferred to buy 
a ready-made sprig in the form of this quick- 
witted Mediterranean urchin who, if poeti- 
cized a little further, might be thought to have 
stepped out of the pages of Montherlant's 
beloved Satyricon. 

There is still a moral problem, of course. 
Marseille, in the 1930s, must have been a 
slave-market, where young people could sell 
themselves to affluent amateurs who happened 
to pass by. Montherlant writes feelingly at 
limes about the sufferings of the poor, and, 
ns upper-class masters go, he seems to lmvc 
treated Moustiquc quite humanely, but, like 
Gidc, he never fully realizes that destitute, 
high-spirited youths would not go off with a 
"protector”, if there were a more dignified 
solution to their plight. Even if, in this in- 
stance, no sexual prostitution was involved, 
Montherlant was still buying himself a sort of 
human pet, und this casts a shadow over the 
book, in spite of the sensitivity of his prose. 


James Kirkup 

ren£ de cecc atty 
L’OretlapoussItre 
210pp. Paris: Gallimard. 78 fr. 
2070705137 


Following the example of Michel Tournier and 
other modern French writers. Rent* de 
Ceccatty is careful to subtitle his new work rich 
and not roman. Like Tournier's GUles et 
Jeanne, the story of Gilles de Rais and Joan of 
Arc, and of his own partially fictionalized life of 
St Francis Xavier. V Extrimitt du monde , this 
novel maybecnlleda “biofic”. Its subject is the 
curious romance of Horace Walpole and 
Madame du Deffand, and the author combines 
imaginative apprehensions of historical reality 
with thorough study of texts. 

"Vous nTavez rendue poussifcre", wrote the 
Marquise du Deffand to her iwenty-years- 
younger platonic admirer Horace Walpole, 
the erratic visitor to her celebrated Parisian 
literary salon. She became infatuated with this 
witty dilettante whose French graces matched 
her Anglomaniac spirit, and they embarked on 
a prickly correspondence, imbued on her side 
with a reproachful tenderness, on his with a gay 
insouciance of great charm. 

De Ceccatty presents his rich in the form of a 
journal kept by Mary Berry, the young devotee 
of Walpole's last years. Tire double biography 
shows us Walpole entering the gilded salon of 
Madame du Deffand for the first time on 
September 17, 1765, when he was forty-eight, 
she sixty-eight. She was blind, and surrounded 
herself with a small court of attentive young 
men who were not above taking advantage of 
her blindness to mock her. We are given some 
brilliant descriptions of the old lady, sitting 
erect in her special chair, head raised “as if she 
were surrounded by giants’ 1 . 

Beside her, Walpole, tall and skinny, did 
Indeed appear something of a gluht. His face 
and hands were of a sickly pallor, but his eyes 
were bright arid penetrating; his tiny. Cupid's- 
bow mouth wus. bracketed, when he smiled, 
with two long, weary dimples. He walked on 
tiptoe, with bent knees, us if the floor were 
freshly washed. 

Using generous quotations from the writings 
of both of them, the novel lakes us on a light- 
hearted tour of eighteenth-century French and 
English literature and sensibility. We are given 
the well-known arguments about Shakespeare 
. and Racine, with Horace springing nimbly to 
the defence of the formqr. ■ s .a.£bj 1 P ter 


about Walpole's practical joke played on Jean- 
Jncques Rousseau, a joke which now seems 
very unfunny In its silliness. There are amusing 
discussions of the Gothic novel and of one of 
Horace’s favourite pre-Romantic themes, in- 
cest. We are taken on the Grand Tour with 
Walpole and Thomas Gray, ending in the 
bitchy comedy of their separation. 

Another chapter gives us the stories of Chat- 
lerton and Gray in their relationships with 
Walpole, whose sharp eyes saw through the 
former’s fakes and the latter's sentimental 
homosexual attachments to Norton Nichols 
and the seductive young Swiss, Charles-Victor 
de Bonstettcn. De Ceccatty unfailingly ex- 
ploits the very British comicality of poor 
Gray’s amorous effusions, but with sympathy 
and elegance; indeed, one is struck repeatedly 
by the "Englishness" of tone in a novel that is 
also very French in its intellectual and emo- 
tional detachment. 

Though slow in starling, VOr et la poussiire 
gathers pace and passion through both real arid 
imaginary events, and it moves with grace and 
style to its sad conclusion. Walpole could be 
tyrannical towards his blind friend, and he 
made her return all his letters, which he then 
destroyed, so this last love of the fascinating 
old woman is seen from her side only, but the 
story is nevertheless pathetic and curiously 
revealing. 

ursuu mm 
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'A lour de force, the invention In depth of a 
culture and a cosmogony. . . fulf of subtle 
correspondences, and neat reversals of the 
cultural forms we take lor granted' 
Observer 

‘Ursula Le Guilt's most consistently lyric and 
luminous book In a career adorned with some 
of the most precise and passionate prase In 
the service ol a major Imaginative vision' ; 
New Ybrir Times Book Review 

A tender, post-industrial Ulysses’ 
Sunday Times 
£10.95 ' 
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Incessant self-inseminations 


John Kidd 

SHELDON BRIVtC 
Joyce the Creator 

177pp. University of Wisconsin Press. £18.30. 

0299 100804 

BERYLSCHLOSSMAN 

Joyce’s Catholic Comedy of Language 

243pp. University of Wisconsin Press - £21.25. 

0299 101600 

RICHARD BROWN 

James Joyce and Sexuality 

216pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. 

0521243116 

JAMES VAN DYCK CARD 
An Anatomy of "Penelope” 

167pp. Fairleigh Dickinson University Press. 
£18.50. 

083863153 4 
GRACE F.CKLEY 

Children's Lore in "Finnegans Wake" . 

250pp. New York: Syracuse University Press. 
$28. 

081562317* 

FRITZ SEN N 

Joyce’s Dislocations: Essays nn rending as 
translation 

225pp. Johns Hopkins University Press. £20.40. 
0801831350 

GIORGIO MELCHIOR! (Editor) 

Joyce In Rome: The genesis of “Ulysses'* 

153pp. Rome: Bulxont. 

DEREK ATTK1DGE nnri DANIEL FERRER 
(Editors) 

Past-Structuralist Joyce: Essays from the 
French 

162pp. Cambridge University Press. £20 
(paperback, £6.95). 

052 1 26636 X 

James Joyce was a devilish creator, an aspirant 
to immortality. Ulysses and Finnegans Wake 
are intricate models of the inner life, but so 
freighted with worldly bric-ft-brac that the lay 
reader must yield to the professional on points 
of detail. Thus has Joyce created mirror worlds 
- the art and the exegesis. 

Sheldon Brivic’s topology of the godlike 
mind in Joyce the Creator argues that the artist 
"designed himself into his own work as a trans- 
cendent function that contains and informs his 
created universe”. Joyce’s metaphors For the 
divine mind incl.ude the sea, the dreaming 
giant, personalities of a family, and the world 
tree. The chance meetings and shared ideas of 
Blobmsday in Dublin reveal a plan to create 
eddies of individual thought within the reader's 
larger awareness. The interior monologues of 
Ulysses expose the Dubliners’ Freudian uncon- 
scious, but another "Joycean unconscious” 
ushers them through the Homeric parallels and 
invisible scaffoldings which Joyce erected in 
charts as a composition aid. The ablest exposi- 
tor of Joyce’s controlled mysticism, Brivic is 
also an adept in Jungiao thought, Aristotle, 
Aquinas and Vico- - 

Joyce's Catholic Comedy of Language re- 
sumes the homely argument that he had "a 
special brand of Catholicism ”, but Beryl 
Schlossmann, adapting her dissertation written 
under Julia Kristeva, lakes a different tack and 
reaches another shore from the Jesuits who 
preceded her in the pilgrimage to Joyce’s tem- 
ple. .She has landed on a Rabelaisian Isle de 
Jouyssance where every object :emils and re- 
vels in joulssance - a word for pleasure with 
connotations ranging from delight to orgasm. 
Just when We were beguiled by Brivic's sober 
• portrait of the artist-creator, Schlossmann in- 
terrupts the seduction with a prodigious expo- 
sure of profanity. Joyce's countless myths of 
temptation; fall, exile and resurrection, and his 
versions of immaculate conception and the gift 
of tongues, are undoniablq; but the yorticism 
of Schlossmann's style will confuse many and 
‘ frighten some, ,• 

: James Joyce and Sexuality was in press be- 
fore Richard Brown turned thirty, but his study 
of sources, politics, biography nnd aesthetics 
may be the most versatile, erudite, well-tem- 
pered and theoretically self-aware short study 
of Joyce yet published, - Brown co-edits with 
Peter fiekker the James Joyce Broadsheet 
(London), whidh has seizid the theoretical 
high ground from the middle-aged James Joyce 
Quarterly (Tulsa). Concerned more with 
structural than with trifling allusions, Brown 
argues that, the sexological, treatises, histories. 

•‘n*. i i .'i.Vvl v' l.J 'I i > 


of marriage law and novels of adultery in 
Joyce's personal library gave him an expertise 
on human love from Adam (a proto-cuckold, 
Joyce noted) to the New Woman. Here is a far 
more feminist Joyce than the standard biogra- 
phy suggests, nnd if he tended to polarize male 
and female attributes, such as the “solar" male 
versus the “earthy” female, Joyce preferred 
the free-thinking woman. Gerty MacDowell, 
the pliant, dreamy, husband-hunting puella 
aeterna is laughable in Ulysses', less so is Molly, 
the adulterous magna mater. 

“How life begins”. Bloom's gentle thought 
on generative sex. unwittingly tags the notion 
that sexuality equals reproduction. Joyce re- 
vised for us the psychiatrists' catalogue of "per- 
versions” into simple “versions” of human 
love. Like Balzac, Zola and Flaubert before 
him, then, Joyce was not only a social realist, 
but a social theorist. 

Among the handful of dissertations that all 
Joyce texiologists vend. An Anatomy of "Pene- 
lope” is a 1964 microfilm classic, newly relevant 
and revised. James Van Dyck Card sifted 
through notes, drafts, typescripts and proofs to 
establish a critical text of the final episode of 
Ulysses. As often as not, Card retains what 
Joyce wrote and the 1922 edition printed, 
where the editors of the new Random House/ 
Bodley Head Ulysses chose to overrule both. 
The present ugitntion over the computerized 
Ulysses will eventually culm down and many 
will acknowledge that Card has several better 
readings. Until textual bibliography reaches 
more Joyceans and Card's archival work can be 
evaluated, the impact of An Anaiotny will 
come from the eighty pages on the composi- 
tion, sources, and structures of “Penelope”. 
On Molly's language and her "contradictions”. 
Card is indisputable. 

The wheel of explication, source-finding and 
re-explication takes another turn in Children’s 
Lore in "Finnegans Wake”. By lore, Grace 
Eckley means everything children know - rid- 
dles, fairy-tales, song, literature, schooltexts, 
letters, gossip, dreams. Some genuine dis- 
coveries rumple the landscape, such as the pa- 
rallel of HCE’s “sin” and the “crime” of Wil- 
liam T. Stead, the Victorian anti-pomo- 
grapher who was jailed for hiring a juvenile 
prostitute in order to publicize the plight of 
girls enslaved in London’s brothels. But Eck- 
ley’s quirky associations unravel in all direc- 
tions. For example, the Tarot as redesigned by 
Aleister Crowley is adduced as evidence, 
though The Book ofThoth was published after 
Joyce’s death. The Marseilles and Rider-Waite 
Tarot decks, which Joyce prpbably knew, are 
never mentioned. Joyce may have intended 90 
per cent of what Eckley unearths, and her re- 
searches add a great mass of - perhaps over- 
whelming-detail. Now it remains for someone 
to make a chart of it all. 

Foreigners have one advantage over readers 
of a native literature: "they know that the lan- 
guage is strange and has to be looked at very 
closely", as Fritz Senn puts the paradox in 
Joyce's Dislocations: Essays on reading as 
translation. In coining "dislocution" for the un- 
ruly insinuations of all language, Senn gives a 
name to those inborn ambiguities, often unin- 
tended, that make all expression imperfect and 
imperfeclible. “We are all foreigners in a labyr- 
inth", Senn writes, because none is a speaker 
of DJoylsch. An essay on the Ovidlan epigraph 
to A Portrait of the Artist winnows its readers 
into classes - Latinists and others. “Applying 
his mind to obscure. arts”, one version of (he 
line from the Metamorphoses, is a comment 
on Ovid’s Daedalus, and Joyce's presentation 
of (he self. The reader, too, confronts Joyce’s 
obscurity. The reader of a reader of Joyce is 
triply obscured. Translation is not merely a 
trope here, since three essnys are about foreign 
versions of the works. Having collaborated on 
the German translation of Ulysses, Senn still 
argues for the untranslatabillty of literary lan- 
guage. Although not by nature combative, he 
looses some arrows against “dogmad" Inter- 
preters. To the dogma-mud who claim to have 
definitively decoded this or that Joycean sig- 
nal, Semi holds up the works themselves, en- 
graved In the language of the outlaw. 

Since 1967 the James Joyce .Foundation has 
sponsored biennial Symposia which now span a 
week, draw hundreds of professional, special- 
ists for panels, lectures and; performqnre^of 
muric, drama find film. Dubl|n,.Tr“»^ 
ZArich and Frankfurt have been' 
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This photograph of James Joyce with Herbert Gorman and Nora Joyce (Fontainebleau, 1935) is reproduced 
from the catalogue of J ames Joyce 1882-1914: a centenary exhibit by Richard F. Peterson, Alan M. Cohnand 
Shelley Cox (55pp. Friends of Morris Library, Southern Illinois University at Carbonddle, Illinois). 


Copenhagen is recovering from Bloomsweek 
'86. Alternating with the major meetings in 
Europe are smaller but still crowded American 
events in odd-numbered years. The most cohe- 
sive volume to emerge from these convenings 
/is Joyce in Rome : The genesis of "Ulysses”. 
Joyce's 1906 letter from Rome, mentioning a 
planned story for Dubliners about a cuckolded 
Jew named Hunter, justifies this Roman claim 
to paternity of Ulysses. The editor, Giorgio 
Melchiori, also asserts that “the Roman period 
of James Joyce was in some ways the most 
fruitful in the whole of his intellectual life". 
The archival photographs and maps transform 
this into an end-table book. 

In eight months of ten-hour workdays as a 
correspondence derk in a private bank, Joyce 
immersed himself in Italian sodalism, reading 
the daily AvantU and the anti-clerical L’Asino, 
as well as Ferrero’s histories of Europe and the 
Roman empire. Interlocking essays by ten 
hands sketch the Roman profile of the “Esule 
volontario”, as the plaque at via Frattina 52 
reads. The distinction between a self-propelled 
exile and one hounded out is important. Much 
as he loathed the two masters of Ireland, 
the King and the Pope, Joyce willingly crept 
into the Roman Church’s municipal bosom, 
the better to take the pulse of the mistress he 
would not serve. He had few friends in Rome. 
Joyce in Rome proves that he saw more with 
his nose pressed to the glass than if he had 
joined the party within. What he saw and read 
of in Rome - socialism, clerical pomp, anar- 


chistic bombings, antisemitism - were pumped 
into all the fiction from “The Dead" onwards. 

When Jacques Aubert devotes nine pages lo 
the first word of Finnegans Wake, announcing 
in advance that the word is “unreadable" and 
“impenetrable”, some will wrongly suspect a 
hoax. All suspicious persons should him back 
to Derek Attridge and Daniel Ferrer's intro- 
duction to Post-Structuralist Joyce and suit 
again. The doubter who pays attention without 
skipping will read on page 11: “The power oi 
the Joycean text is such that it tends to lead ill 
perceptive and unprejudiced readers, what- 
ever their theoretical backgrounds, to similar 
procedures of reading. ” The French have spent 
more time thinking about the rules of the read- 
ing game than have the Americans, who play 
best at source-seeking, mapping and catalo- 
guing. Jacques Derrida, a philosopher of the 
language game who may be adding a few ruki 
of his own, is more ambitious than Aubert, 
who is content to analyse "riverrun". Derrida 
wrestles with two words, not just one, wd 
confesses that "every time I write, and even in 
the most academic piece of work, Joyce’s^ 
is always coming on board". Jean-MkM 
Rabatd justifies critical pluralism by calling 
Finnegans Wake a "word-machine". As long* 5 
there is energy (ie, the reader's attention) w 
nin the machine, Joyce’s creation will go • 
expanding. Rabatd’s even more evocative im- 
age is of a language-organism: "Writing huo® 
sooner begun than it inseminates itteaw® 
another reading.” 


That side idolatry 


Mark Mortimer 

BERNARD BENSTOCK 
James Joyce 

202pp. Lorrimer. £7.95 (paperback, £4.95). 
0804420475 ’ 

In an informative post-face to this book, Ber- 
nard Benstock sdys: "to date there are over a 
hundred books on Joyce" and “well over a 
thousand articles in various scholarly jour- 
nos 1 . ; one’s first reaction to the appearance of 
Benstack’s Joyce is one of resignation, quickly 
mitigated byth$ knowledge that the author is 
one of the outstanding authorities on Joyce in 
the World today. This, little book, a general 
introduction in the Literature and Life series, 
is likely to consolidate his, reputation as an 
illuminating, perceptive critic. 

The first sectipri, with its biblical title ‘‘In the 
Beginning”, discusses the political, social and. 
cultural background against which JOycp grew 
up and started-to write,' and js informative abd 
revealingi' ,, The £bad to Dublin” .suffers from 
hopping aboutirt Uslreatnlent pf the stories In 
Rookof Himseirtells 
iis liftle tfc&t'K new about A Portrait, Ip hhth 

• <rtil i:l.i .■ j : . » * » .. . *• 


these chapters the • subtitling seems 
fluous. In dealing with Exiles - Joy** s 
work for the theatre - Benstock haS J* 
allowed his idolatry of the master to xmn 
to the defects of a very dull play. • ... 

We turn to the later works with reliei. 
is here that the author strikes golmW*7 
comes alive, in “The Dublin CMy»v' 
through a mixture of we!I-ch°sen 
and perceptive, comment; even ft JJr, 
enced reader can learn much here, w , 

on Finnegans Wake - well documented, ^ 

. and wise - is a strong inducement to i* ^ 
book that makes few concessions ,n 
content, and try again. . 

■ But the old nagging questions retur- ^ 
is essentially a great comic writer, in i • ^ 
tion pf Cervantes and Molifere; W j ^ 
critics -play, down, or ignore 
laughter that.pervades his work? B ^ 
obviously not without humdur; but ^ 

; mdntent of Joycean mirth occurs in ^ 
rtology when Stanislaus Joyce Is inw . ^ 
yeafs before his death. Benstock is « ' 

• pedapfle of guides, however, an n 

. bpok^- care fully planned, 1 cogently ^ 

elegantly written - will send the read • . . ; ; 

with a sharpened app? 1 . • ' 
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To the edge of the universe 


John Gould 


H. A. MASON 
The Tragic Plane 

197pp. Oxford University Press. £17.50. 
0198128436 


"In the effective possession of the end of a 
tragedy we are totally enclosed in a moment. It 
is like coming to the edge of the universe. 
There is nowhere to go for further enlighten- 
ment or explanation." "Big words", to quote 
H. A. Mason writing of George Santayana in 
The Tragic Plane , but his new book is one 
that calls for big words if it is to match the 
largeness of its subject, and Mason is not 
scared of them. His quarry is the nature of 
tragedy and it would have been all too easy to 
have been disastrously reminded of Ronald 
Searle’s cartoon from “The Private Life of the 
Gerund": "Kennedy discovers the gerund and 
brings it back into captivity”. Mason plots a 
rigorous argument in pursuit of the tragic 
which ruthlessly (and rightly) discards much 
familiar clutter. The clutter includes many old 
favourites, such as tragedy defined by its ori- 
gins, psychology and "character" as distinctive 
of the greatest tragedies, tragic flaws, poetic 
justice, fate and determinism: they are all, as 
Mason argues, substitutes for the real thing 
and it is good to see them go. But at this point 
one notices, not for the first time, that they 


should have gone long since and one wonders 
even now whether one is quite done with them. 
Mason brings to bear against them such power- 
ful guns as Goethe and Samuel Johnson, but as 
any reader of undergraduate essays knows, Ihc 
critical graveyard gives up its dead all too 
readily and “tragic flaws" and the “working?; of 
fate" still ride the battlefield of (he exam script. 
It might seem that the central question of 
Mason's field of enquiry should have been 
“why do these ghosts return to haunt us?” , but 
that is a question to which he provides only (he 
most oblique of answers. 

However, the complaint is churlish. What 
Mason does give us is a precise and convincing 
argument which seeks at every turn to discri- 
minate between true and false claimants to the 
grand rank of tragedy. Starting from "the 
hypothesis that the world’s best tragedies could 
be approximated by the nature of our response 
to them” (an eminently Aristotelian hypo- 
thesis), he finds the heart of the matter in 
ambiguity of a certain sort, in resistance to 
system (“we should draw back whenever wc 
are invited to convert the tragic vision into a 
metaphysical or theological system”), and in 
the “irruption of the incommensurable". Us 
necessary conditions arc a fictional world peo- 
pled by trngic figures who arc permeable to 
suffering (he devastatingly quotes W. E. Hen- 
icy's “unconquerable soul . ... I Under the 
bludgeonings of chance / My head is bloody, 
but unbowed" as a pnradigm case of the non- 


Allusions of grandeur 


C. H. Sisson 


JASPER GRIFFIN 

The Mirror or Myth: Classical themes and 

variations 

144pp. Faber. £15. 

0S71 138055 


"The subject of the 1984 T. S. Eliot Memorial 
Lectures is’’, as the publisher puts it, “the vital- 
ity and versatility of myth in classical and mod- 
em literature and art.” How myth is used in 
poetry could be matter for endless inquiry; its 
importance could hardly be held to be in 
doubt. Classical literature Is unthinkable with- 
out it, and the same must be true of “modern 
literature" except where that phrase is used in 
an attenuated sense as meaning the mass of 
wiling - most of it evidently bad or indifferent 
- which has surfaced In the past few decades. 
Jasper Griffin sets at the head of his lectures 
five "representative quotations" - two from 
Eliot, two from Larkin and one from Yeats - 
which express “two opposed attitudes to the 
use of past literature, in particular the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome". The symptomatic 
“modem” quotations are from Larkin, with his 
innocent plea for “the poet’s duly to be ori- 
ginal” and the rather silly phrase about “every 
Poem" being “its own freshly created uni- 
verae”. Behind this there lies a historic system 
of confusions, widely diffused in our own day, 
about "the individual" and his or her "experi- 
ence”, and what Larkin calls the “prime re- 
sponsibility ... to the experience itself*,.- a 
conception which since the war has run riot in 
thousands of ill-made lines of verse. Larkin 
himself confessed - “boasted” would perhaps 
convey the sense better - that to him "the 
TOOle of the agejent world* IftS Wllule Gi 
classical and biblical mythology, means very 
u Hie, " Whatever this ineptitude may do to a 
P°ct, it. is. certainly a disqualification in a 
lender, for all the best poets are after ail dead 
jnd they were all more or less caught in these 

• trammels, ■ 

■ ^Andent themes and variations: the subject 
■JJi* Oriffln says, “an inexhaustible one.” 
tw whole <of human conversation does not 
ua^unt to much more, and whether mote 
is put oh the themes or on the varia-r 

• rf- 8 ' fi largely a matter of the state of polemic - 
^rncd .or jx>pular - in a particular age, 

P°u r out their Suuis and then 
: Kober^Gurtius comes along to announce 

that most modern . lyrical themes, out Of “the 
. ; poet's j.expilirience", are to be found iH late 

• themes of rhetorical exercises, 
i i^^f^ho e^ajjing (he historical pas?’, or the 


goddesses and other manifestations of myth- 
ology are no more than readily identifiable 
vestiges of a wider pattern. The real question is 
how much of the past can be carried into the 
future, and how much and what sort of novelly 
can be incorporated with it; the actual count of 
mythological figures is a subsidiary matter. 
There are good reasons for the decline in the 
use of classical references in the present cen- 
tury, but of course this does not mean that a 
poet who can make the necessary connections, 
and finds them interesting enough, cannot use 
them still. Writers should not imagine - any 
more than readers- thqt their performance will 
be the worse for a little literacy, which of 
course involves some knowledge of the Christ- 
ian faith as well as of the classical past. 

Griffin says that “myths are not just stories 
but stories of guaranteed importance”. Pre- 
cisely, and the guarantee is given by time. The 
stories are of enduring interest - the only 
guarantee, also, of the importance of litera- 
ture. “The human persons who appear in 
them" , the lecturer goes on, “possess a special 
status, not only because they are familiar but 
because they are exemplary, because they 
illustrate and explain something about the 
order of the world and the relationship of gods 
and men." Or of God and men, or of men and 
women with one another and with the world 
they inhabit. It is because the Aetieidis packed 
with such matter that it is the weightiest Latin 
poem we have. The presence of classical or 
Christian allusion in a modern poem is cert- 
ainly not in itself meritorious, though Griffin 
seems at one point to suggest that somehow a 
reference to Oedipus gives sudden strength to 
some rather shoddy lines of Sylvia Plath. A 
touch of the classics does not make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear, and even with the highly 
gitied Yeats — for Griffin “the greatest poet of 
the twentieth century" - mythological allusions 
(end rather to throw into, relief his frequent 
touches of humbug, than to conceal them. 
Griffin appears at times to be concerned with 
themes to a degree which mokes his literary 
judgment look uncertain. What is one to make 
of such a sentence as: "The tragedies of Vol- 
taire were a model fbr.their time of high dic- 
tion, yet the true tragic experience is not 
evoked In them"? Perhaps the genius of 
Voltaire lay elsewhere and he was giving him- 
self airs when he pretended to “high diction"? 
Or what is implied by this: “The greatness of 
the Aeneid as a moral achievement, disregard- 
ing for a moment its poetical beauties . Is 
the morel achievement not in fact the poetical 
achievement and nowhere else? 

In his first paragraph Griffin proposes tp set 
about his (ask “pn the principle of Little Jack 
-- - J “"““"this. 


tragic), and who arc “bonded" to others by 
social tics of a deep, even primitive nature: 
Oedipus and Antigone are favoured examples, 
but (and the "bul" is of the essence) the Oedi- 
pus and Antigone of Sophocles, not those of 
“the myth", nor of other dramatists. With pre- 
cise and just discrimination Mason rejects the 
fictional worlds of Cocteau’s La Machine infer- 
nale and Anouilh's Antigone as false claimants 
to the status of tragedy. 

The essential ambiguity of tragedy is em- 
bodied in the tragic act which must both in- 
volve a co-prescncc of guilt and innocence that 
is “logically contradictory" and he achieved in 
nn ending that defies ‘‘daylight’' experience, 
for “how can wc believe in the reality of an end 
which nothing can follow, when we know thnt 
life never produces an end?" The tragic act is 
illustrated from Macbeth and from Sophocles' 
Women ofTrachis, but the notion of an end is 
not so easily exemplified. Indeed Mason finds 
the tragic not so much in (he closure of an 
ending as in the sudden supervening of some 
new dimension, in moments such as the sleep- 
walking scene or in Cassandra's visions in 
Agamemnon, and in the sense of difference 
that such moments bring with them. As to the 
nature of the difference. Mason offers us a 
Forsterian phrase: such moments “reach 
hack", and if we ask, “back to what?”, he is not 
afraid to say “to something primitive", to what 
he terms “blood-thinking". “Aphrodite" and 
the “Erinys" are “not local discoveries of n 
small Aegean community but plausible figures 
in n timeless universe"; "what moves us pro- 
foundly in the plays is the emergence to the 
surface of fears and joys which might be called 
primitive at first sight but are seen on reflection 
to be the human normality buried like coal in 
the deepest seams of race history”. 

I am not too happy with “blood” and “race" 
but I have quoted enough to make the point 
that this is work of unusuul seriousness and 
unusual distinction, and that Mason makes, 
and largely sustains, large claims for the tragic 
experience. His book contains a host of discri- 
minations beautifully made, such as his fine 
comparison between the true (but untragic) 
pathos of the mad Ophelia and the distinctively 
tragic pathos of Cassandra in Trojan Women, 
or his telling juxtaposition of John the Baptist’s 
“conviction that there is a world of the spirit 
which he can Bffirm but not see” with the tragic 
affirmation of the same conviction in Antigone . 
What is essentially tragic about Antigone is not 
that she is wrong but that she cannot know 
whether She is right or wrong: “Sophocles’ play 
. . . would cease to be a tragedy if we treated 
the heroine's words as we do those of John the 
Baptist ... as standards of unquestionable 
truth." 

There are other things, loo , I find off-putting 
and disconcerting in Mason's book; above all. 


INFORMATION, PLEAS] 


Olivia Manning (1908-1980); letters, informa- 
tion. anecdotes; for the authorized biography. 
Neville Braybrooke, Isobel English. 

10 Gardnor Road, London NW3 1HA. 


the coexistence of appropriately tough argu- 
ment (appropriate, that is, to the attempt to 
prise free the answer to an extremely lough 
question) with n paradoxical and disturbing 
softness and self-indulgence in the writing. He 
is by (urns set fide prccating and despondent of 
his success in arriving at an answer to bisques- . 
tion, by (urns almost compulsively auto- 
biographical, so that at the same time as 
following an argument of selfless rigour, we 
read also the record of H . A. Mason's personal 
search for tragic Teality. through all its detours 
and fnlse trails. But the oddity of the personal 
intrusions cannot blind us to the major succes- 
ses of a critic of the finest sensitivity scrupu- 
lously attending to an inquiry of the utmost 
weight and seriousness. This is a book to feed 
the mind and to encourage our faltering 
attempts to confront the real. Perhaps in the 
end it is the fact that “human kind cannot bear 
very much reality*' thal both makes for the 
oddities of Mason’s own quest and explains the 
prevalence of unlaid ghosts on the critical field. 

What calls for explanation is the extent to 
which tragic misapprehensions, particularly 
those which derive from misreadings of 
Aristotle, continually feed hack into the trad- 
ition, not just into critical writing on tragedy 
hut even into the creative tradition itself, as 
witness not merely Cocteau and Anouilh but 
perhups even (he greatest, Racine und 
Shnkcspcnrc. It is not, surely, that Aristotle's 
text is peculiarly open to misreading (though 
that is true), but that tile deeply rooted desire 
for comfort and reassurance, for system nnd 
order with which to confront chaos, finds its 
acceptable expression in such evasions. To re- 
turn to Santayana: he gives us a contrast be- 
tween some of “the greatest poets” (to wit, 
Homer and Dante), who present a world in 
which "the fragments of experience huve fallen 
together into a perfect picture, like the bits of 
glass in a kaleidoscope", such that "no chaos 
remains beyond”, and Shakespeare himself, in 
whom “life" is “without a setting, and conse- 
quently without a meaning", a senselessness 
expressed for Santayana in Macbeth's 
“Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow" 
speech. But the contrast is false, false both to 
Homer nnd to Shakespeare, if not to Dante: us 
Mason says, Santayana “lias failed, and failed 
totally, to understand what makes for tragedy 
in the best plnys of the Greeks and of 
Shakespeare”. 

But the failure is exemplary: either the re- 
assurance of an order or a world-weary sen- 
selessness that is itself an evasion. Tragedy 
offers us the jolt that opens up “chaos in 
order", the “antiquated and primitive" view 
which is the view from “the edge of the uni- 
verse". It is the pain of that view that produces 
the anodynes of criticism and of the false pre- 
tenders to the tragic vision. 


Revd Henry Crispe and Laurence Eusden: 
extant copy sought of the catalogue of their 
libraries, published 1763 by LoCkyer Davis and 
Charles Reymers. 


Arthur Szyk, artist, who lived in London, 1937- Helene Solheim. 

40: any information about his career and the *025 I34ib Avenue NE, Bellevue, Washington 
location of original works; for a book. 98005, USA. 


Joseph P. Ansfell. 

University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 
20742, USA. 


Wales and the Welsh: references in the work of 
non- Welsh writers; for a dictionary of quota- 
tions. 


Revd Nelson-Ward, grandson of Admirnl Lord 
Nelson and incumbent of Rfldstock, Somerset, 
1853-88; contact sought with any descendants; 
for research purposes. 


M. Stephens. 

42 Church Road, Whitchurch. Cardiff. 


R. J. Charles Chillcoll. 
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Russell Page; garden designer: any papers, 
plans or photographs relating to his designs; 
for a biography. 
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Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, poet (1878-1962): any 
letters, MSS, etc in private hands, also per- 
sonal recollections; for a biographical and 
critical study. 
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British New Towns : for a feasibility study 
about a possible history of the British New 
Towns; any views or suggestions, particularly 
from thbse with first-hand experience of the 
towns. 


Bruce Rogers: any letters or memorabilia; for a 
book concerning Rogers’s slay in England, 
1916-19, with particular reference to his 
edition of Dlirer's /im Shaping of Letters. 
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45 Park Hill, Moseley, Birmingham B13 8DR. 


Patrick McGuire. 

47 Duncan Avenue, Jersey City, New' Jersey 07304, 
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Part of the story 


M. S. Anderson 

PAUL DUKES 

A History of Europe 1648-1948: The arrival, 
the rise, the fall 

552pp . Macmilla n. £30 (pa pc rhnek ,£8.95). 
0333 281047 

This book is an nmbitious effort to present in a 
relatively limited space (n little over 500 pages 
of Cstirly large print) a bird's-eye view of the 
major lines of development in European 
history over a period of three centuries. Paul 
Dukes divides his subject-matter chronologi- 
cally into three sections: 1648-1789 secs what 
he calls the "arrival" of Europe (a somewhat 
question-begging phrase); 1789-1914 its rise; 
and 1914-48 its fail, the age when, weakened 
by two devastating civil wars, it had to yield 
world leadership to its transatlantic outlier, the 
United States, and its Eurasian one, the Soviet 
Union. The potential scope of the book is 
therefore very wide. 

However, the author hus chosen drastically 
to limit it by excluding nil hut the most cursory 
discussion of economic, social or intellectual 
history. This is essentially a narrative of politi- 
cal events, both within the major European 


states and on the international level. In terms 
of practicalities this self-denial is understand- 
able. To cover every major aspect of European 
history over this period would have made the 
book either much longer than it is or a different 
sort of book, an interpretative essay rather 
than a predominantly factual narrative- But 
limitations so drastic leave the reader, inevit- 
ably. with a marked feeling of incompleteness. 
Europe’s world leadership, after all, was very 
much more than a political phenomenon: 
Unde, industry, technology and a great and 
complex flow of ideas to the non-European 
world were all fundamental to it. Dukes is well 
aware of this. He makes a series of gestures 
towards those large aspects of the story, but 
these merely underline the need for a fuller 
treatment. 

Ideas and intellectual history in particular 
suffer from' a discussion which often seems 
one-sided and unbalanced. There are, for ex- 
ample, several pages on this aspect of the 
second half of the seventeenth century, a 
period during which Europe assembled a store 
of new and fundamental ideas on which, to a 
considerable extent, the world is still living: but 
these pages nrc centred almost entirely on 
Hobbes, while Newton receives a bare para- 
graph nnd the Cartesian legacy is almost en- 
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Roy Foster 

MICHAEL McCON VILLE 

Ascendancy to Oblivion: The story of the 

Anglo-Irish 

288pp. Quartet. £14.95. 

0704324814 

This book is not what its title advertises. “The 
story of the Anglo-Irish" (assuming, for the 
moment, that there is such a thing) may be 
what Michael McConville has set out to deline- 
ate, but the sturdy old narrative steam-engine 
of “Irish history" has rapidly hauled him on to 
well-worn tracks, and what results is a straight- 
forward "story of Ireland": well written, quite 
punchy, soundly judged, but hardly much 
needed. 

Thus the thematic thread which has been 
promised rapidly vanishes beneath the rehear- 
sal of events and personalities . Some except ion 
is provided by a chapter on the eighteenth 
century, full of hoary anecdotes of the Jonah 
Barrington variety. Otherwise there is the 
Hugh O'Neill chapter, the Confederation of 
Kilkenny chapter', the Wolfe Tone chapter, the 
chapter covering O’Connell and the Famine 
(potted Woodham-Smith, innocent of refer- 
ence to the Anglo-Irish except for the odd 
respectful nod at n good landlord). A highly 
selective approach to reading-matter means 
that there is far too much concentration on 
marginal figures who happen to have con- 
venient biographies available, like "Humanity 
Dick" Marlin. Similarly, several page; are tje- 
voted to Nora Robertson and her memoirs, 
without any reference to comparative material 
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lirely neglected. It is frustrating, too, to see the 
Industrial Revolution in Britain, and its im- 
mediate results, dismissed in little over a page. 

The scanty attention given to economic de- 
velopments also underlies another aspect of 
the book which makes it seem somewhat old- 
fashioned. This is its almost complete lack of 
any quantitative element. Throughout there is 
a marked absence of figures and a failure to 
attempt quantitative explanations or compari- 
sons. The ebb and flow of power between 
Europe and the rest of the world, or between 
different European states, is very hard to dis- 
cuss convincingly without some idea of how 
populations, material wealth and production, 
trade or military strength varied over time. 

Sometimes Dukes shows originality in his 
choice of materials. It is interesting to see the 
diary of Patrick Gordon used to illustrate 
aspects of the relations between eastern and 
western Europe in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century (a full scholarly edition of this 
diary would be one of the most valuable of all 
contributions to the study of the seventeenth- 
century Europe), or the cahier of the Third 
Estate of Rouen used to throw light on the 
situation in France before 1789, or Baedeker 
guides quoted extensively to add circum- 
stantial detail to a picture of Europe in the 


years before 1914. But there is marked 
ness in the attention given to different pofei 
events and forces; and this sometimes S 
impression of lack of balance and of 
writing. What is said about the growth l 
socialism in the nineteenth century, for exJ 

pie, is not much more than a summary of ifc 
Communist Manifesto, while Saint-Sk Qa u 
dismissed in two lines and Proudhon does not 
seem to be mentioned at all. At the other tad 
of the political spectrum the growth in the later 
decades of the century of various forms of may 
conservatism, one of the most interesting and 
far-reaching developments of the period is 
alluded to only in one rather vague paragraph. 

Any author who attempts what Dr Dukes 
has is inevitably presenting a large and temp- 
ting target to critics; and it would be unfair to 
blame him for not doing the impossible. Even 
within his self-imposed limits his subject is so 
large that the fully comprehensive coverage, 
the perfect balance, are unattainable. There is 
much information here, though also a number 
of factual slips. The writing is clear, apart from 
the occasional vagueness, which is probably 
the product of limitations of space, and there 
are some neat turns of phrase. But a little 
more ambition and width of view would have 
produced a more interesting book. 


in, say, Edith Somerville’s Irish Memories, 
Maud Wynne’s Am irishman and his Family , or 
even Elizabeth Bowen’s Bowen's Court (the 
last perhaps the most extraordinary omission 
from the scrappy and ill-spelt bibliography). 

The book’s unsatisfactory ness; however, is 
not a matter of specific omissions: nor even of 
its author’s predilection for concentrating on 
gambling and duelling rather than the more 
mundane but essential underpinnings of 
Anglo-Irish culture (like rent). There is little 
interest in Anglo-Irish mentality, as explored 
for the plantation period by Nicholas Canny, 
or by Anthony Malcolmson in his John Foster: 
The politics of the Anglo-Irish Ascendancy (In- 
comparably the best academic study of Anglo- 
Irish mores in the eighteenth century, and so 
inevitably missing from McConville’s bib- 
liography). The question of why the Anglo- 
Irish need to reinvent the eighteenth cen- 
tury for their own purposes is never con- 
fronted; even the issue of who the Anglo-Irish 
were is defined with easygoing inclusiveness. 
The identifications of subcultures like the com- 
mercial Cork Protestants or the Tri nity College * 
haute bourgeoisie are left to one side (so, more 
reasonably, is lumpenbourgeois Belfast, 
though claims have been made for “Anglo- 
Irisbness" here too). The controversial con- 
cept of “Ascendancy" (currently up for theore- 
tical grabs) is not deconstructed. All this may 
be, on some levels, a mercy; it certainly makes 
McConville’s task easier; but it does make one 
wonder why the theme of the title attracted 
him. 

This Is, hpwever, a likeable survey. The style 
is attractive, give or take a few elaborate 
jokes. The emphasis is laudably pluralist and 
. humane, and McConville has a sharp eye for 
. exploding' the historical oversimplifications 
peddled for so long. He has written an attrac- 
tive general popular history, constructed as a 
traditional, political narrative; making full 
obeisance towards the landed element in Irish 
. life, of partly English descent. Rut since he. 
himself points pul that everyone in.Irela.nd is of 

racially mixed descent , the definition of Anglo- 
; ttsh must be more probing (and more cultur 
ally oriented) than tlijs. The more one looks 
: even ut the world of the landlords, the harder it 
is to generalize. This Is, of course, the diforma- 
; don professiorielte of historical research; happy 
the man who chooses to restrict himself to un- 
complicated generalizations, no matter how 
many times they have, been made before, 

“Writs, to the Justiciar relati ng to the collection' 
in Ireland of the 'new customs’ ", 1275, are 
among the first items i n " The Empire of the 
Bretalgnes 1 ’. 1175-1688; Tile foundations of a ■ 

■ colonial system of government - Select docu- 
ments on the coiistittitlonaihktqty^ : 

Empire and Common wealth V§imr{e 'Qne, ’■ 
edited ; by Frederick Maddeh rvvith David 

,v 


Metropolitan loyalties 


Alan Sykes 

MICHAEL W. DOYLE 
Empires 

407pp. Ithaca, NY : Cornell University Press. 

S 16.45. 

08014 9334 X 

Comparative history is necessarily forced into 
precise definitions and heavily structured argu- 
ments to provide a framework of reference 
within which comparisons can be made. 
Empires , an extended exercise in classifica- 
tion, is no exception. Almost inevitably, it is 
less about empire than about theories of 
imperialism. The language is fairly technical, 
but there are some fine touches of humour. 
Ranging from the Athenian empire to the nine- 
teenth century, Michael W. Doyle attempts to 
construct a historical sociology of empires that 
will encompass imperialism's infinite variety. 
The result, if it remains unconvincing, is 
nevertheless entertaining, and provocative. 

The basic theme is the fourfold interaction 
between “metropole" (imperial power), its 
transnational extensions (here most frequently 
trade, but including missionaries, soldiers, 
etc), the periphery (colonies), and the inter- 
national system. Metropoles are powerful 
because they have a centralized state, social 
differentiation (a developed economy) and 
communal identity, but differ from other mere 
powerful states ("hegemons") by their trans- 
national extensions, which lead them to ac- 
quire empires. Peripheries, either tribal or 
patrimonial (feudal), are weak because they 
lack one or more of the characteristics which 
make metropoles strong, and are subordinated 
to protect metropolitan interests either by for- 
mal rule, if tribal, or Informal, if patrimonial, 
The nature, pace and extent of both metro- 
politan imperialism and peripheral subordina- 
tion are conditioned by the International sys- 
tem, bipolar systems tending to informal rule, 
multipolar systems to forms! rule; Enirircs 
survive their initial expansion only if they 
develop authoritarian, imperial bureaucracies 
("the Augustan threshold"). Empire and 
liberty gre thus necessarily opposed/ ' ' 

Doyle is, of course, more cautious and more 
sophisticated than this, although not always to 
advantage. His long discussions of the political 
roots of peripheral weakness obscure such 
basic points as size and lack of resources; The ' 

overall argument, hpwever, integrating mdtro- 1 
centric, pericentric arid systemic theories 
which Doyle ronsidqrs inadequate, has a' per- . 
spasive simplicity and symmetry. 1 ’ 

Problems arise from tlje definitions^!, • 

to Doyle, Is simply the control by one society of 
logic swiftly . - •>. 


only one society left, the definition is not met, 
and Athens did not “imperialize" Melos; when 
Caracalla extended Roman citizenship to Ibe , 
entire empire, metropole and periphery be- ; 
came one society, and the Roman Empire 
ceased to exist*. This is absurd , as are the limin' ; 
tions imposed by the restriction of empire 1 
solely to political control. Two-thirds of (hi! I 
book is nominally devoted to nineteenth' I 
century empires, but in practice this means I 
little more than the Scramble for Africa. | 
There is, however, more to the Scramble | 
than international rivalries, metropolitan ex- 
ploitation and annexation, and disrupted ni- 
tive societies. White highland settlement in ’ 
Africa was sufficiently important to content- t 
porarles for Milner to theorize, and John f 
Buchan to moralize, about it, but white settle- 
ment in Africa, and indeed all the British white 
settlement dominions, are excluded by Doyle 
because metropolitan control was too weak for 
there to be a proper imperial relationship. The 
British Empire is thus unrecognizable. More- 
over, while the discussion of mid-Victonu 
imperialism is good, the book peters out to- 
wards the end of the century, ignoring both the 
new aggressive ideologies of empire **! • 
emerged under the Impact of racial be\iefe,s» • 
the later transition from Empire to Common 
wealth. It remains unclear whether Bntajo 
ever crossed the “Augustan threshold P* 
imperial bureaucracy. . ' 

Empires transported metropolitan vahw 
and Institutions to the periphery, and ertat 
dual, divided, but not necessarily incompaM 
loyalties. Alfred Deakin was thus 
taneously the embodiment of Austra® 
nationalism and the great white hope ol 
periaj federation. Nor was the extension . 
metropolitan culture restricted to the ‘ 
dominions. C. L. R. James's renascence 
illustrate how successfully the values enshW" 
in a metropolitan school system, literttiw • 
sport could cross racial frontiers eve n. ; 
empire acutely conscious of ethnic diueren^ 
Empires developed an autonomous 1 

by assimilation of common values ana o ^ 
tion that both transcended and oritlas , . . 

formal institutional structure. The 
Imperial survival was not simply a ^. u . ■ 

perpetuating control by idstltutional^S ^ 
bureaucracy, but how to reconcile 
daily divergent loyalties. Doyle’s emp““ . 
in contrast, sterile. ■ ' .. . | V '>' 

Empires is an excellent introduction : 

rent theories of imperialism • sod - : 

. attempt at a new Synthesis.. Doyle r -,\ 
the diversity of empires and imperty 
tion , .(he, French "civilizing mission .,^5!.; 
Catholicism and, irapUcitly, Bnnsii ; 
Christianity”, but these pro never ta 8. 
iptp his main thesis. U1 (Imately , MP ^ * v!t: 

sacrificed toan 3rro*V defirition 
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Behind closed doors 


Brian Stock 

PHILIPPE ABlfeS and GEORGES DUBY (Editors) 

Hlstoire dels vie privfte 

Volume One: De I’Empire remain ft Pan mil 

635pp. 

Volume Two: De I'Europe fdodale ft la 
Renaissance. 638pp. 

Paris: Seuil. 350 fr each. 

2020089920 
PHILIPPE ARlfcS 
Le Temps del’hlstoire 
256 pp. Paris: Seuil. 89 fr. 

202009088 0 


In 1981, nt the twelfth-century Cistercian 
abbey of Sftnonque in southern France, agroup 
of scholars agreed to pool their intellectual 
resources and to collaborate on the first sys- 
tematic history of the private sphere of life in 
the West under the direction of Philippe Arifts 
and Georges Duby. A rifts died in 1984, and 
these volumes (of which there are to be five in 
all) are a fitting memorial to a distinguished 
pioneer, one of the first among contemporary 
historians, as Duby notes in an elegant intro- 
duction, “to penetrate the apparently im- 
penetrable sectors. . . of childhood, the life of 
the family, and death". Roger Chartier, the 
editor of the forthcoming third volume of Hls- 
toire de la vie privie , has also written an in- 
formative preface to the re-issue of A rifts’s 
neglected but important study of 1954, Le 
Temps de I’histoire. He reminds us that A rifts 
was among a handful of post-war French histo- 
rians who effectively mediated between the 
radical novelty of Annales and an entrenched 
profession's more conservative spokesmen. 
He was conscious of such forces as custom and 
tradition, but he also spoke of a subtle interm- 
ingling of the material, the affective, and the 
imaginative in the creation of structures men- 
tales. 

One of the chief difficulties in writing a his- 
tory of privacy lies in defining what the private 
life is. Is it the domain of activity which, by 
legal definition, is opposed to the public? Or, 
to move to the other extreme, is it everything 
that lakes place within the private existence of 
the individual , the couple , or the family - birth , * 
marriage, death, and the sorts of boundaries 
which are Bet up between the different depart- 
ments of life along the way? Or is the private 
life, as Freud suggested, much more of a sub- 
jective affair, and the external divisions of our 
lives - our notions of work and leisure, or the 
manner in which we organize our living space - 
°nly the reflection of a deeper, inner reality? 

TTie contributors to these volumes wisely do 
not adopt an arbitrary notion of the private 
Nfe. But, reading through this impressive set of 
*»&ys, one gradually becomes aware that two 
conceptual frameworks are being used. One 
operates within the varied sources, and tells us 
that the private life is nothing more or less than 


pluralism", the axis of Veync’s account is the 
relationship of the gift - in technical language 
I’ivergitisme - to the social and political life of 
imperial towns. Vcync moves outward from 
the notion or exchange to central institutions of 
Romun society in its prime - childhood, mar- 
riage, slavery, und above all patrimony, ns well 
as forms of censure, leisure and escapism. The 
style is lively and occasionally pugnacious, 
especially when he rightly questions popular 
misconceptions of Roman life. He reminds us 
that, for the upper echelons of this rich, brutal 
and success-oriented society, “la voix ilu sang 
parlait trfts peu . . . ; cc qui pariah plus haut 
fttait la voix du nom dc fttnullo". 

Veync urges us to look upon archaic Rome 
not as a group of duns, each worshipping a 
different ancestor, but as the natural predeces- 
sor of the imperial city, in which the real tyrant 
was the head of (he nuclear family, who was at 
once a husband, the sole owner of an estate, 
and the ultimate law-maker in a vast, ill-de- 
fined region lying between the private and the 
public domain. It was a world in which un- 
wanted children were abandoned, bastards un- 
acknowledged, and in which a legitimate son 
did not attain his full legal rights until his 
father's death. The ultimate family law-maker 
could (in theory at least) sentence his own heir 
to death. There are some brilliant pages on the 
rituals which accompanied the steady stream of 
clients, protftgfts and bribed officials into a no- 
ble household each morning, and on the close 
links between puissance sociale and ponvoir 
politique in assigning honorific roles in public 
and private life. Veyne also stresses the lack of 
clear boundaries between the personal and im- 
personal dimensions of politics: corruption, 
kickbacks, and a complex system of patronage 
operated everywhere in public life, and the real 
source of authority was not the state or law - 
two myths of modernism - but a combination 
of inherited privilege, the entrepreneurial spir- 
it, and the subtle gestures of patrician educa- 
tion. The great public buildings were in fact 
private monuments, acts of controlled ostenta- 
tion in which civic devotion was the price one 
paid for perpetuating “une ftpoque de stabilitft 
nobiliaire”. 

But the values of this world were soon to 
undergo profound changes, and it is to these 
that Peter Brown turns in a perceptive account 
of the development of Christiahity in public 
and private life in the later empire. For - Christ- 
ianity, as Yvon Thftbert points out in a chapter 
on the villas of Roman Africa, was not chiefly 
recognizable as a way of life from its external, 
domestic relations. It arose from within. 
Brown’s canvas is his favourite one, the crea- 
tive world that took shape between the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius In the second century and the 
death of Justinian io 565. Unlike Veyne, he 
does not take as his point of departure the 
socio-historical axis of the individual and the 
family. Instead, he focuses on one of the en- 
during challenges to the study of later ancient 
and early medieval society: how the sense of 


w hat successive periods of history have made the person, the family and the body changed at 

it. The other framework can best be a time when the social context of the private 

observed in Volume Two which, unlike life was modified from top to bottom with the 

Volume One, does not proceed chronological- rise of new forms of communal life. In Brown s 

ty but through a combination of chronology view, this neglected history is not so much a 

and ihematics, moving In turn from an “ouver- question of interdependences between “la vie 
t ? re " to a series of "tableaux”, then to "fic- quotidienne”. and "sentiments religieux", 
fobs 1 ’, and finally to “problftmes", thereby but rather an excavating of a “new morality" 


Progressively engaging contemporary French 
toJtoriography In a debate over priorities. The 
paid for this sort of approach, Duby ac- 
raowledgcs,. ^ high, but the results are eml- 
Worthwhile, True, we hear nothing of 
C^glaruj p r Spain, .whose later medieval ar- 
rich in details of a personal nature, 
■JJt " w to,° r npthlng of Jewish life in Provence, 
. ^Ich some of Duby’s own students have re- 
resuscitated, But, in return for such 
^rosuons, we have a cumulative history In two 
one which not oqly tells an important 


plicity of spirit, could only “crack" the unity of 
the Jewish and later (he Christian sense of 
purpose. It was not an ideal suited to the upper 
echelons of society hut to “the socially vulner- 
able" who lived ut a more modest level: for 
only a man who could he wounded hy sexual 
infidelity would be concerned with austerity, 
obedience and discipline. From such roots 
sprang Christian attitudes towards divorce and 
celibacy, as well ns new values associated with 
poverty and mutual nid. 

With the gradual erosion of the imperial 
administration and the peminnenl separation 
of the empires, the private life began to assume 
different roles in the Greek East and the Latin 
West. In the East, the story is essentially one of 
continuity and development, as it is on a more 
modest scale in a few Western Mediterranean 
towns and in France soutli of the Loire, in the 
West, the entire context wns irrevocably 
altered by the Germanic invasions. In compari- 
son with Greek and Roman antiquity, the 
novelty was the almost complete efface men! of 
the sphere of public law and its nbsnrption into 



in (he sense in which the issues were under- 
stood over n century ago by William 
Lecky. 

One of . the most innovative features of 
Brown's essay comes from Ws description of 
the role of sexuality in the moral transforma- 
tion of later antiquity. With an eye for signifi- 
cant detail and an unrivalled knowledge of (he 
larger picture, he goes far towards correcting 
and completing the sketch of ancient sexuality 
left before his untimely death by Michel 
Foucault. He rightly sees the origin of the 


■ ■ 1 BV/L vllly LOIIU Mil - .'fT ** m I C l ** ,. -g 

■ ■* 0, Y but which also stands back from time to whole matter in the docfrltw of almpllaty of 

.Wtt.triei to analyse the sort of story It Is heart which WSs 
■ r to tell - - . eventually Implanted m (he pagan world by the 

; deals tmth the greater diversity : early 

pieties; Md cultures. »s it take, into Brown .ays, a d.ft eren 1 model ot kipm. 

‘ the destiny of the, Roman empire in The Jews saw In the heart lhe source of 

oto heanTwavone^hat UyOpento the wib of 


A slalue-column of a king, at present In the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, ftsprovenam e 
prior to the eighteenth century Is uncertain but it has 
been Identified (by Vera Ostoia In 1955) with one of 
the kings In theSainl-Denis Cloister as represented in 
one of the drawings in Montfaucen's LesMonumens. 

It is reproduced here from Abbot Suger and 
Saint-Denis: A Symposium, edited by Paula Lleber 
Gerson (304pp. Metropolitan M usewn of Art. $35. 0 
870994085), which will be reviewed shortly In the ; 
TLS. 

a group of institutions which historians of 
feudalism have perhaps too vaguely lumped 
together under the rubric of the private life. 
The parameters of this new, extensive, nnd 
entirely foreign type of privacy are vividly re- 
created by Michel Rouchc. Many of the topics 
he touches upon have been the stuff of German 
and French historical writing on the "high 
Middle Ages" for over a century - magic and 
kingship, oral legal codes, persona] notions of 
justice, an obsession with heirs and inheri- 
tance, the belief in the lineage as a form of 
social insurance, and the loyalty of aggressive, 
vengeful bands of warriors (o a hardly less 
barbarous chief. 

But this review of traditional themes is com- 
plemented by u panorama or Merovingian and 
Carolihgian social history related to privacy, 
dealing with mundane matters like how people 
ate, buthed and clothed themselves, as well as 
the larger issues of love, marriage and mortal- 
ity; I regretted a little that (here wns no com- 
parison with the abundant material from early 
Ireland and Anglo-Saxon England, in which so 
many customs arid ideas from the Carallngian 
age are faithfully mirrored. Casting the net 
wider might also have provided a basis for 
comparing legal and social notions of privacy in 
West and East at a critical phase of evolution' 
and helped to lessen (he sense of distance one 
feels in turning from this violent world to 
(he 1 civilized towns and monasteries of 


Byzantium in the able account of Evclync 
Piillagcan. 

It would he centuries before the West would 
know such refinement, hut as curly as (he 
eleventh century it was clear that a new set of 
social conventions was already struggling to 
appear. Thev looked backward self- 
consciously to the Carolingian age. and. 
despite the reassurance of a traditional 
vocabulary, forward essentially into the 
unknown. 

Duby appropriately begins Volume Two 
with a useful summary of the nascent legal 
terminology for the public and the private in 
the later Middle Ages and with a brief but 
illuminating discussion of the relationship be- 
tween the concepts of feudalism and private 
power. In so doing he effectively recapitulates 
the historiography of feudalism, which began 
in legal antiquarianism and finally graduated to 
mature social history between the wars. He 
also inaugurates the dialogue to which I re- 
ferred earlier between the past nnd the present 
of French historical writing on medieval life. In 
the contributions of Duby and of Dominique 
Burthftlcmy, which sit side by side and arc 
intended to complement each other, wc wit- 
ness not two hut three generations of concep- 
tualization that of Marc Bloch, which stands 
behind both, that of Duby, who is the major 
figure in the evolution of Bloch's ideas in our 
time, and that of the younger generation, 
whose trade-mark, if Barthftlemy is repre- 
sentative, is n precise anthropology and a re- 
newed interest In narrative sources for the 
writing of history. 

Duby is responsible for much of the current 
thinking about the rural aristocracy in medi- 
eval France. It is very much to his credit that 
neither of the renmrknble syntheses which he 
contributes to Volume Two consists merely of 
ideas which he has presented to the public 
elsewhere. The earlier comprises an outline of 
the major types of secular and religious house- 
holds and of the roles, functions and men tat 
worlds of their respective inhabitants. Moving 
skilfully through a wide range of sources - from 
archaeology to legal records and to art and 
literature - he argues convincingly that there 
. were not only two medieval societies, the secu- 
lar and the religious, but that each had a ma- 
terial and a spiritual side. 

In the later essay he takes us into the much- 
debated realm of individualism, which has 
. troubled medievalists since the time of Burck- 
hardt. Here, his approach is deliberately more 
suggestive, but, once again, he achieves out- 
standing insights through his insistence on 
seeing the secular and religious interpretations 
of individuality as part of a single society. So 
granulous was feudal society, he proposes, so 
compacted of small units, (hat the individual 
naturally sought a refuge, a real or imaginary 
retreat, from the oppressive, omnipresent 
4 'convi via Li ty" whi ch passed for privacy. But, in 
doing so, he laid himself open to both admira- 
tion and suspicion: he could be looked upon as 
either a rebel or a hero; in either case, he was 
classified as “foreign" , and thereby placed out- 
side the intense world of “privacy”. 

In prose as distinguished as his Insights, 
Duby prepares the way for the considerable 
essays of Barthftlemy, Danielle Rftgnier- 
Bohter and Charles de la Ronciftre, which deal 
respectively with the nobility of northern 
: France, the privnte life in Old French litera- 
ture, and the rich array of intimate relations to 
be found in Tuscany on the eve of the Renais- 
sance. Barthftiemy’s major concern is what 
K. F. Werner has aptly called “(he grammar of 
kin relations". He shows an exemplary sensi- 
tivity in applying anthropological terms to a 
wide variety of family situations, whether in 
speaking of youth or marriage, in dissecting 
Ore! l* tic Vitolis’s portrait of the Qiroie of 
N ormandy , or in taking us inside the bonds of 
kin and spiritual, loyalties of the .Chanson dc 
Roland. 

Rtignie'r-Bohler provides the most extensive 
treatment of n literary theme in the two 
volumes. Her essay is an exploration of the 
private spaces of fiction in Old French , involv- 
ing such important topics as the senses, family 
relations in literature , and the subjective sense 
of time in personal narratives. In passing from 
these two sections (which t have placed out of 
order) to that of de la Ronciftre on Tuscany, 
one is struck by the sudden flood of docu- 
,« mbntatjon on every a^pftc f df Jife: it 
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is this as much as any abrupt shift in meataiitd 
which marks the transition from the later 
Middle Ages to the Renaissance. We now have 
statistics on birth, marriage, fortunes and 
death from censuses in such towns ns Lucca, 
Bologna and Florence. The inner life of the 
business community is revealed by such men as 
Francesco di Marco Datini, the famous mer- 
chant of Prato, or by the Florentine banker, 
Lapo Niccolini. Family life is discussed in the 
ricordanze of renowned men like Alberti; it 
can also be read about in dozens of minor 
memoirs like that of Gino Capponi, who wrote 
in 1421. The architectural record is fuller, and 
helps us to reconstruct visually how households 
were actually set up and run, what masters and 
servants did, where people chatted, trysted or 
slept, when they were together or apart. 
Above all the subtleties of the private world 
come to life in art. An example is the “History 
of St Nicolas" preserved in the Vatican, in 
which, in one scene, a girl, whom extreme 
poveny has forced into prostitution, none the 
less preserves a sense of decorum by kneeling 
before her aged father and helping him off with 
his bools. Such domestic scenes are so common 
in Renaissance art that, for the first time in the 
history of the private life, written accounts 
seem at times to be addenda to (he visual re- 
cord. 

tn his general preface, Duby remarks that 
La vie privie is not intended to be an exhaus- 
tive survey, but rather “a programme of re- 


search". In reality, the volumes under review 
are much more than that. Duby and his fellow 
authors deserve high praise on more than one 
account, not least for the plethora of scrupu- 
lously annotated illustrations. We live at a time 
when most composite histories are ramshackle 
affairs, overlong in production, out of date by 
the time they appear. By contrast, here is a 
group of studies, completed in some five years, 
which makes a coherent statement. Another 
virtue is that the contributors belong to no 
single school, unless, as it might be worth sug- 
gesting, we are witnessing a gradual supersed- 
ing of A /males by the College de France as the 
dominant model for contemporary historical 
writing in France. In any case, these volumes 
tactfully ignore some of the sacred canons of 
Annates: they deal only with privileged groups, 
they are overtly narrative in style, and they 
allow statistics to surface only very discreetly. 

La vie privie may be criticized by some for its 
incompleteness or by others because it empha- 
sizes the social as opposed to psychological 
dimensions of the private life. But what will 
appeal to all readers is its “ouverture". These 
essays are proof that new histories of antiquity 
-and the Middle Ages can be written, provided 
that the right questions are asked at the outset. 
Proof as well, for medievalists, who are often 
overwhelmed by the sheer bulk of their 
sources, that they need not succumb, as some 
have, to the temptation of joining an open 
archive to a closed mind. 


Quite apart from the others 


Hugh Lawrence 
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Marjorie Chibnali has done much to enlarge 
our knowledge of the medieval world by her 
writings on monastic history and above all by 
her fine edition and translation of the chronicle 
of the Anglo-Norman monk Odericus Vitalis 
-a monumental work that ran to six volumes of 
the Oxford Medieval Classics (1969-80). To 
celebrate her achievement, her colleagues and 
pupils presented her on her seventieth birthd ay 
with a Festschrift, Tradition and Change , 
edited by Diana Greenway , Christopher Hold- 
sworth and Jane Sayers, containing thirteen 
essays on a variety of medieval subjects, eccle- ' 
statical and secular. Three of them focus on 
questions in her chosen Geld of monastic his- 
tory, two on the organization of cathedral - 
chapters in Mornian England (a difficult area in 
which the findings df the.iwp authors are at 
variance), one examines the role of England in 
foriherfng papal control, over the process of 
. canonization, and another investigates the cir- 
culation of flip mystical works of the Pseudq- 
. Dfenys in England before 1200* The remaining 
six papers deal with secular themes - political 
alignments In the twelfth century, legal proce- 
dure, the, diplomatic of charters, and the land 
• market in the thirteenth century. All the con- 
.tributions are learned, readable and thorough- 
ly professional; arid do justice to the status of 
the Honored, / 

The conflict between tradition arid change, 
which the editors have encapsulated in the 
tilfe; is a dominant theme, in the religious and 
Intellectual history of Europe during the cen- 
tury t hiit .folio wed ’the Nqr man Conquest .of 
England - the age of Ordericus Vitalis and the 
field sq. fruitfully tilled by Dr Chibnali. This 
was the age when the traditional pattern of 
monastic life was coming under pressure from 
ne w and dislurbing forces. Acccptcd notiqns of 
tbenjonit 


■R. B. Dobson 


RODNEY HILTON 

Class Conflict and the Crisis of Feudalism: 
Essays in medieval social history 
349pp. Hambledon £22. 

0907628362 

Fifty years since Rodney Hilton first began 
working on the records of those medieval mid- 
land estates that he subsequently came to make 
his own, it is virtually impossible to imagine 
what the present vigorous state of medieval 
economic history in this country would have 
been without his intervention. It is accordingly 
the most important merit of this collection of 
twenty-three of his articles written between 
1944 and 1985 that it provides both Professor 
Hilton's admirers and his critics - and which of 
his critics is not also an admirer?- with a better 
opportunity than ever before to appreciate 
precisely how substantial and sustained his 
achievement has been. 

Several of Hilton's full-length works, most 
notably A Medieval Society: The West Mid- 
lands at the end of the thirteenth century (1966) 
and Bond Men Made Free (1973), have already 
become obligatory reading for all those in- 
terested in the structure of medieval English 
society; but the reader of these essays is likely 
to conclude that it is as the author of short but 
probing articles that this most forceful of eco- 


tic leadership in the world of learning was 
being rapidly superseded by the rising schools 
of the seculars, where the methods as well as 
the content of learning were being revolu- 
tionized; and the burgeoning bureaucracies of 
Church and State were offering new career 
opportunities to men who emerged horn the 
schools. 

One of the strangest by-products of this spir- 
itual and intellectual ferment was a flourishing 
eremitical movement: groups of hermits 
congregated in the forests of Brittany and 
Burgundy and the mountain regions of Tus- 
cany. Hermits had always existed, of course, in 
Western Christendom as yit\i as in the East. 
The' monastic tradition traced its origins back 
to St Antony and the hermits of the Egyptian 
desert. In the eleventh century the pull of the 
desert was felt again and became a major force 
In Western religious experience. New religious 
orders such as those at Camaidoli and the 
Chartreuse came into existence to provide a 
community framework within which men 
could pursue the eremitical life. Besides these, , 
there were the anchorites, whom AnnK. War- 
ren has written about in Anchorites and Their 
Patrons tn Medieval England. These were the 
individual solitaries of either sex who chose 
permanent enclosure in a fixed place, com- 
monly a cell attached to the wall of a church or 
in a churchyard. The anchorite or anchoress, 
lurking behind the curtained window and the 
sanctuary squint, was an unseen but familiar 
presence in die medieval world. Theirubiquity 
made them a commonplace of parish life for 
many people in the towns as well as the coiin- . 
tryside. 

, Anchorites challenge us to prescind from the 
assumptions and values of the modem world. 
Their' chdice of perpetual incarceration - the 
vow they took was. irrevocable, sp. that once ! 
(hey had been Walled up th ere wos no escape - ' 
seems too awful to contemplate. But they have 
much to tell US about the society that supported >■ 
theta. As Dr Warren observes, “one measure : 
of a culture is how well it treats the exception- 
al", But some exceptions represent the highest 
expression of a .society's declared .values; 
Others contradict them; ’ Medieval people, 
approved, anchorites,: credited!, them ,with.; 
oracular, powers,.- consulted them and gave 
them material support, because ,they shared 
their assumptions about the supernatural and - 
• the silpremc value of tfie contemplative .life. 

Warren has written a well-researched, schol- • 
arly and perceptive book, which is foil of hu- 
man interest. Slid is less concerned with the' 
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with the patrons, benefactors and servants, 
who kept them supplied with food, fuel and 
other necessities. They may have embraced a 
form of social death, but their parlour window 
was much frequented by the outside world. 
The thirteenth-century writer of the Ancrene 
Riwle warns them of their reputation for gos- 
sip: "from mill and from market, from smithy 
and anchor-house one hears the news". 

The author shows that by the thirteenth cen- 
tury what had at first been a freelance reli- 
gious experiment bad been institutionalized 
and built into the legal structure. Enclosure 
required the licence of the bishop, who had to 
be satisfied that the anchorhold was ad- 
equately endowed. In fact, it began to assume 
features of an ecclesiastical . benefice. Parishes 
or town councils claimed the advowson - the 
right to nominate to a cell when it was vacated 
by death: in some cases there was apparently a 
queue of aspiring anchoresses waiting for a 
cell. Their endowments were protected by the 
courts: in 1279 the anchoress of Steyning in 
Sussex sued the Prior of Hardham for her daily 
commons, which included a gallon and a half of 
ale. The recluses: were recruited from the 
clergy as well as the laity, and from all social 
classes other than the unfree. It would be inter- 
esting to learn something about their educa- 
tional equipment; but like all good historical 
books, this one suggests more questions than it 
answers. It is another thought-twitching 
reminder that in the last twenty years a lot of 
the best work on medieval religion bas come 
from the United States, 

Endowments are the subject-matter of The 
Cartulary of Haughmond Abbey.. The 
Augustinian canons regular were one of the 
new orders thrown up by the monastic crisis of 
the eleventh century. Haughmond, in Shrop- 
shire, founded by William FttzAlan in 1125- 
36, was one of their , early settlemerits’in Eng- 
land. There is some evidence that, like many 
such communities, it originated as a hermitage. 
Una . . Rees has produced ■ a carefully 
documented edition of the abbey’s cartulary, a 
fifteehth-centUry register of their deeds now in 
. the possession Of Shrewsbury Public Library. It 
. was a richly endowed community, with man- 
ors, granges, mills,- sheepfoMs and churches, 
concqntratpd largely : jp Shropshire and Wor- 
cestershire;. AncJ ; although , as the charters 
.show* the heyday of. monastic endowment was 
over by the thirteenth century, th$ canons 
managecl to maintain their. prosperity ; atii time 
when triany rpohastic landlords wqrp getting 
Into difflmdti^./rhey .woiild, .one. feels, have 


nomic historians may be at his most facefuini 
all. A characteristic Hilton essay has Lndeedft. 
own immediately recognrcable flavour ^ 
never been particularly interested in the n 
haustive analysis of documentary sour* 
material for its own sake, but the lightness 
which he wears his scholarship cati be huhk 
deceptive. ^ 

Most of the essays in this collection berio 
quietly and even innocuously enough, often 
with an application of Marxist general prin- 
ciples to a wide-ranging theme in English social 
and economic development; but they will then 
be rapidly transformed by the author’s un- 
erring instinct for the way in which adeu&d 
piece of evidence can suddenly place a famiKa, 
topic in a radically new light. What in lesser 
historians might be adjudged an excessive^ 
pointillist use of documentary evidence here 
carries considerable weight precisely because 
of the way in which that evidence is made to 
subserve strongly held convictions about the 
nature of historical change. 

It need hardly be said that it is these Marxist, 
.inspired convictions which provide this volume 
with its essential unity; and there is no real 
danger, despite Hilton’s preliminary doubts to 
the contrary, that readers of this book willfim) 
it “rather a haphazard collection of artidesaod 
introduction to texts". Of the several Impor- 
tant articles produced by the author over the 
years which are not included here, perhaps the 
only one over whose omission some regret 
might be expressed is his deservedly mil- 
known “A Crisis of Feudalism”, which oity 
nelly appeared in the pages of Past and Prm 
eight years ago and brought many of Ox 
themes adumbrated in his previous essays to » 
logical and satisfying resolution. There.asinso 
many of the papers assembled here, Hilton not 
only addressed the fundamental problem d 
identifying the "prime mover" underlying to 
“crisis" but also invoked the sanctions pro 
vided by the late medieval English Slate to 
explain why it was nevertheless not immedUfc 
ly fatal to the existing social order. M is some- 
thing of a clichd to observe that the recetf „ 
plethora of research upon the economic w» p 
social development of England in the four- r 
teenth century has made the fifteenth centwj 
In many ways not easier but more difficult w 
understand. And if Hilton’s own work con- 
tinues to influence the direction of future «■ 
search, as indeed it must, then there can be« 
greater priority than to provide detailed to- 
monstrations of exactly how and when ip W* 
medieval England “petty commodity pro®* 
tion in agriculture and industry waiabw 
thrive, to generate social differentiation, aw> 
to lay the basis for a transformation of-acqr 
talist character". 

During the early stages of his career, JfjL 
er, Hilton's primary interest in the contb 
tween landlords and peasants not only 
formed his detailed work on estate maMF 
ment in the midlands but led to his ion 
paper on “Peasant Movements in 
fore 1381”, still as challenging to read »« > , 

first appearance in 1949. Moie rece “f 
involvement in the Investigation of srn . 
society has produced a series of tag™? . 
insights into a previously large y 
world. When analysing the social an 
mic mores of the inhabitants of o ' 
Evesham, Hilton’s ability to emerge 1 
peeled trouvailles is at its most 
whether in the case of “Lords, 2 u . r 8 ^ 

Hucksters" or of “Women Traders mw ^ 

• England". The collection ccmclud« 
several of his more theoretical P^** 5 ’ h - nlie p 
producing arguments which will co _ 

attract impassioned debate rather r ^ 

acquiescence into the foreseeable miv ^ 

then that is in outcome of which Htitm .■ 

would hardly disapprove. 1 One ot 
■_ strengths 4tas been his readiness- 
that “Marxist scholarship cannot ojk ■ ^ 

hermetically sealed system". .« [Jrl 
case that no historian of any PPlJ igit 
ston dr predisposition at all cai ) a ^ rthereir #^ 
the wealth of learning and the co ^ 
vision so abundantly manifested . . - 
spensable volume. 


Of legal culture 


jV. w. B. Simpson 


mternal regime followed by the fodusae (the. appreciated ;tbe.. sumptuous ' treauncht 
majority, seem to have been women,' a' fact - accorded their ca'rfolarY by the, Unh'shitV of 
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S.F.C.MILSOM 

Studies in the History of the Common Law 
335pp. Hambledon. £20. 

090762861 3 

Fourteen papers are reprinted in this collec- 
tion, to which S. F. C. Milsom has added a 
short preface. In it he makes some general 
observations on the state of legal historical 
scholarship, explains what the papers are ab- 
out, and tells us how they came to be written. 
They are divided into four groups. The first 
comprises five papers dealing with the evolu- 
tion of medieval personal actions; one short 
but interesting piece on the record of Richard 
Hunne’s praemunire is slipped in here since 
there is nowhere else to put it. The second 
group comprises five papers concerned, at a 
more general level, to explain the mechanisms 
whereby change and development occur in the 
common law system. The third contains two 
papers on the early land law. The collection 
concludes with appreciations of F. W. Mait- 
land and T. F. T. Plucknett. 

Professor Milsom is primarily a medievalist, 
and his original work on the sources has been 
concentrated on the relatively early history of 
the common law. But some of these papers 
reach into more modem times, for example a 
review of Grant Gilmore’s celebrated if eccen- 
tric The Death of Contract, and an essay, origi- 
nally a lecture . on “The Nature of Blackstone’s 
Achievement". Milsom’s work has also been 
largely concerned with private law, though one 
might wish to qualify this statement for his 
work on feudalism, where the difference be- 
tween public and private law does not realty 
exist. 

All these papers are deservedly well known 
to those seriously interested in the history of 
the common law. In particular, those on the 
technicalities of trespass and case, though 
perhaps the least accessible to the reader, 
nude a major contribution to that history. It 
cannot be said that Milsom’s writings are al- 
ways easy to comprehend fully, though they 
aredeceptivety easy to read. One of his under- 
lying beliefs seems to be that legal history is a 
wry complicated and puzzling business; the 
legal court records of their very nature conceal ' 
and indeed distort the reality which lies behind 
them, and Milsom’s manner of writing may 
reflect a certain scepticiim as to whether we 
can ever fully understand what is going on. 

Much of the material is inevitably highly 
technical, and what deters some historians 
from legal history is the repulsive character of 
; legal records. Milsom is never, however, simp- 
ly concerned with technicality for its own sake. ' 
Technical masteiy of the sources enables him 
to use them to produce a history of legal cul- 
tore, and it is with that that his writings are 
wncemed. Those which deal with the mechan- 
ams of legal change are important contribu- 
tions not only to history but to legal philoso- 
phy; they deserve a Wider readership than they 
haw hitherto enjoyed, 

Certain recurrent themes run through all 
Mlkom’s writings and are as well illustrated in 
these papers as they are in his books; The first 
J a certain vision of what really counts as legal 
•telory. This is set out in the preface, where he 
Prints a gloomy picture of the state of the 
topjeci thirty years back, when the first of 
«iMe essays was published, "Serious enquiry 
"*Mlbut ceased. , . marked out by Maitland 
3™ completed by Holdsworth, the. job had 
done." This seems at first reading a 
TV^ C 1952 saw the publication of S. E. 
ftoHie’s editipn of fifteenth-century Inns of 
Readings; it was Thorne whose work 
fta to revolutionize our understartding of 
1 ' of flip legnl inns.. 1954 saw the first 

. H. C. Y ale's edition of Lord 

. ffi^ham’s Chanceiy jCases, a major con- 
dktiw* ^5 W 8to iy of- equity, that most 
^ ea l“ rB the common law system. 
•*»&?'** •?' - " Caenfcgem’s work on early 
G nv| u l “ i ^’ soon to b® followed by 
k ,c * e Haas’s magnificent 
to* • r ?&i sters of writs. One could go 
I - ^ J w ' lat needs explaining is why Milsom, 
'■ . this, nevertheless makes (he 

r 1 W8B then in 8 more or lesS 


the extraordinary dominance exercised over 
the subject by its founding father, Maitland, 
for whose writings Milsom has of course the 
greatest admiration, as his appreciation, pub- 
lished here, makes clear. But any subject can 
lack real vitality if a single writer comes to be so 
established that his viewy arc treated as beyond 
the reach of radical criticism. In a subject much 
influenced by legal ideas, ns is the case with 
legal history, there is always a risk that author- 
ity will triumph over reason, and at the time to 
which Milsom is referring Maitland had indeed 
come to represent authority. Milsom’s own 
work has involved him in radical criticism of 
Maitland; he has shown, in articles reprinted 
here, that Maitland misunderstood the evolu- 
tion of the actions of trespass and case, around 
which most of our private law developed. More 
recently Milsom 's The Legal Framework of 
English Feudalism has offered a wholly new 
interpretation of the origins of the common 
law. At the same time his conception of the 
subject remains profoundly influenced by 
Maitland, and in particular by his concentra- 
tion upon enquiry into how the common law 
system got off the ground in the first place. 

A second recurrent thcinc in Milsom's work 
is his interest in explaining the grudual cnsuislic 
development of an intclleclunlized body of law 
as a set of categories or classifications which 
luwyers employ to impose order on the busi- 
ness of life . The problem inherent in explaining 
legal development is to show how these cate- 
gories change, though the change may not be 
perceptible at the time. Legal development, so 
Milsom argues, does not come about iti the 
common law because anyone plans it or thinks 
it out; indeed, given the assumptions of tho 
system, ail innovation has to be presented as u 
mere reaffirmation of existing tradition. Yet 
the process is not simply random or indeed 
wholly irrational. Milsom’s fascination with 
this problem was first cxplictiy developed in his 
inaugural lecture at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, “Reason in the Development of the 
Common Law", and is reflected elsewhere in 
these essays. The problem is not one that has 
any simple answer, and none emerges here, 
but Milsom's writings have made a signal con- 
tribution to its understanding. 

A thjrd theme is the relationship between 
the procedural forms employed in litigation 
and the generation of . abstract, substantive 
law, conceived of as a set of principles forming 
an intellectual scheme. It Is perfectly possible 
to run arrangements for the resolution of dis- 
putes which are hedged about with elaborate 
formal procedures, but which do not generate 
substantive law. Charges of murder may be 
settled by God through, the ordeal, or simply 
determined by jurymen without any guidance 
from “the law"; in such cases there will be no 
elaborate legal conceptions of murder or man- 
slaughter, no rules as to criminal intent, no 
doctrines of criminal responsibility. The com- 
mon law did, however, come to separate ques- 
tions of law, to be settled by members of a caste 
of expert lawyers drawing on a body of esoteric 
knowledge, from questions of fact, to be set- 
tled principally by the prejudice or common 
sense of juries. Hence the "artificial reason” of 
thecommon law. Milsom’s writings have done 
much to emphasize the importance of this pro- 
cess and to explain how It happened. In one 
essay here he reflects on, among other things, 
the way In which this generation of law reached 
a high point in the Victorian period, a sort of 
golden age of the common law, and the part 
played in it by the relationship between judge 
and jury. Detailed work on the later sources 
remains to he done, but thanks to Professor 
Milsom we can now more clearly recognize the 
phenomenon even if we do not yet fully under- 
stand it. 

Educational Conflict and the. Law by David 
Milman (3,45pp. Croom Helm. £16.95. 0 7099 
3521 8) has recently been published. The aim 
of the book, as the author says in his 
introduction, is “to analyse how English law 
has dealt with (and in some cases generated) 
educational conflict . . stimulate interest in 
tlie field whether on the part of administrators: 
teachers, parents, practitioners or academia. 
The duties of lacal educalion authorities, the 
future of private education', legal recognition 
of parental wishes, student unrest and the 
multi-racial society afc among the^fopit 
considered. 


sr.x-a-=rr.-. r- . : : j: ; v -joc-r 

We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one 


a book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seemingly impossible 
task of being both lively and judicious at once. ?? 
It is a book with much style and little prejudice. 

TLS April 26 1985 
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A conservationist’s bible 


Minding their pees and cues 


John Buxton 

OLIVER RACKHAM 

The History of the Countryside: The full 
fascinating story of Britain's landscape 
445pp. Dent. £16.95. 

0460044494 

Oliver Rack ham, whose books on British 
woodland have established n secure reputation 
for him as a scientific and sensitive observer of 
our landscape, here extends his survey to cover 
the entire countryside throughout the history 
of man's contact with it. He concludes that this 
has been more wasteful and destructive during 
the forty years since the Second World War 
than in the preceding millennia, not only 
through the agricultural chemical warfare of 
the 1950s and 1960s but through the unneces- 
sary exploitation of vast acreages of arable and 
“improved" grassland for the production of 
surplus food. 

So far as our countryside is concerned this 
process results in that uniform “imitation of a 
Turkish steppe in which wheat and barley arc 
at home' 1 which now covers so niucli of lowland 
England, to the impoverishment of the native 
flora ami faiinn. Twenty years ago more than 
100,0(10 acres of chalk grassland survived , most 
of it in Wiltshire. Yet grassland in this area is 
ultimately a product of Neolithic fanning, 
which began the removal of the wiMwood. The 
wildwood, in turn, had taken over from semi- 
arctic grassland after the last glaciation. 
"When the trees moved in, grassland became 
very rare from about 10000 to 4000 B.C.” Then 
Ncolithie fanners began to clear the trees, and 
their sheep, by their close grazing, developed 
the dnwnland sward. This has now been re- 
duced to Turkish steppe by the barley barons; 
and n decrease in farmland is already 
announced for us. What then? Not, let us 
hope, more planting of Sitka spruce whose 
unsuitability for our climate, it has recently 
been suggested, has some responsibility for the 
new phenomenon of add rain. 

The History of (he Countryside is a remark- 
able book: the author not only has a subtle 
appreciation of the varieties of the English 
countryside, field and fen, moorland, heath, 
hedgerows and highways, but a clear under- 
standing of the historic process that lias made 
them as they are. He draws on a large fund of 
teaming and can use with ease the knowledge 
accumulated by geology, botany, zoology, 
archaeology {from mesolithic to industrial); 
the study of place-names; of Anglo-Saxon 
charters and medieval law-suits; and grave- 
stones in churchyards. One of his most unex- 
pected estimates is that "the average English 
churchyard contains at least 10,000 bodies'* 
whose phosphate is recycled in the nettles and 


cow-parsley. He very properly rebukes those 
tidy-minded parish church councillors “who 
destroy the gravestones of their ancestors in 
order to mow the grass more often”. He is 
equnlly critical of that urban regard for tidiness 
which has not much place in the countryside, 
and which can often be in conflict with con- 
servation. A nest of swallows in a church 
porch, a roost of bats in the lower may be 
untidy, but . . . . To Rnckham “the landscape 
is a record of our roots and the growth of 
civilization". We destroy the principal source 
of our culture when we destroy something of 
our countryside. 

This book is a conservationist's bible, an 
encyclopaedia of relevant facts presented in a 
challenging and persuasive manner - so per- 
suasive, indeed, that once or twice I was almost 


Mark Ridley 



A dog f min shallow tree; Alan Beaumont's 
photograph is taken from A Fox’s Tale by Robin 
Page (/44pp. Hodderand Stoughton. £9.95. 0340 
382562). 

led to accept something which, on reflection, I 
doubt. Maple in place-names, we are told, "is 
confined to the tree’s present southerly dis- 
tribution”: there is a Mapleton and a Mapper- 
ley in Derbyshire. Yew is included among 
“general trees of farmland, hedges, and water- 
courses” , which seems unlikely in view of its 
poisonous effect on cattle. (I had always sup- 
posed this was a reason for its often being 
confined within churchyard walls, as with those 
superb specimens at Cusop and Nevem and 
many another churchyard. Their Funereal asso- 
ciations derive from their being so placed, and 
are not a reason for it.) It is much better to 
learn from Dr Rackham where to find a pre- 
Roman hawthorn hedge, or that the earliest 
record of anyone planting a hedgerow was 
within five miles of Chippenham in Wiltshire, 
where I write this. He knows so much; and so 
much that anyone who cares for the English 
countryside must be eager to know. 


Herpetof aunal facts 


k 


T\ J. C. Beebee 

TIM HALUDAY and KRA1G ADLER (Editors] 

Tlie Encyclopaedia of Reptiles and Amphibians 
- 143pp. Allen and Unwin. £15. 

Q(M 500037 9 . 

Tim HfcWday and Kraig Adler have' made the 
. ; serious attempt to tackle herpetology oh a 

global scalp within t he confines of a single bin- 
der. First impresslons of The Encylopaedia of 
. . Reptiles and Amphibians are dominated by the 
• : dazzling photography, which [together with 

, [ first-class jinc drawings in colour would , be 
hard to better. 

. The text is split into twenty-one chapters 
contributed by nineteen herpetologists, includ- 
ing substantial contributions from the two 
•r'i ec ^ fors - Oh the whole the subject-mat tor is 
wall chosen; some titles are straightforward 
, (“Lizards”), others less so (“Kaleidoscopic 
adaptation”), but all cover Important aspects 
; of herpetofaung biology. Particularly impress- 
' > v « are the gu ides to classification o nd drstribu- • 
tioii of oil reptile and amphibian groups in the' 
world. A useful addendum to this aspect of the 
bopk is a ‘listing, for each grpppbf animals, of. 

1 Ih^number of species and subspecies which arc 
V officially recognized ; as threatened with ' *, 
T; | extinction. • ; 

■, P,rit(cfsnis'ifre for thd toostTiraitt .tHxrfaiiT'pa£^ 4 * 


numbers are omitted wherever pictures or 
photographs intervene; the bibliography is not 
entirely accurate (it should be Townson, not 
Townsend, in the captive breeding section); 
some of the terminology could have been ex- 
plained a little more fully - I would like to 
know why “paedoinorphosis" has replaced the 
more fpmtliar "neotony", for example. 1 ques- 
tion the wisdom of including a chapter on dino- 
saurs, though the attraction to the publisher of 
descriptions of the most popular group of'her- 
petofauno’’ is dlear. Since, however, they were 
not ancestral to Hying forms and may be less 
closely rejated to modern reptiles than to birds 
(and cannot in any case be adequately covered • 
mtwo pages) it is hard to justify their inclusion. 
There are also a few features of amphibian and 
reptile life (hat have been rather scantily co- 
vered: there is little on skin moulting ip amphi- : 
bians ; or on the significance of hybridization to V 
the generation of new animals; such as seems 
to be happening with edible fogs in Europe; or 
on the nature of amphibian skin; poisons (we ■’ 
arc told how toxic they are,' but nDt what they i 
are). The letter would have made ati lhtorest- 
Ing comparison with snake venoms, which fife 

discussed in considerable detail; , !; [ :[ > 
Such objections, however, rare iK nb way 
intended, to .deter potential purcha^ert;.'7hc .'i 
E/rcydop^di Q\$f R eptilcs and Amphibians. <• 
mfigtiif|Cdn t . contribution, q, mitestone .fa her r . ^ 

: p9IPW|»J.:^ubteliott. :V ■>;[■: ' ;'■■ p y. 
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R. E. DROWN and D. W. MACDONALD (Editors) , £ 
Social Odours in Mammals p e 

Two volumes, 882pp. Oxford: rh l 

Clarendon Press. Volume One, £45; tis( 

Volume Two £32.50 ^ 

0 19 857546 7 and 019 85761 7 X Su 
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Social Odours in Mammals is encyclopaedic in I 

its coverage, and supremely professional in its see 
scholarly accuracy. The sixteen expert essays, odi 
which are arranged systematically, summarize “B 

what is known about the sources, kinds and eff 
uses of smells in each of the mammalian Hii 
groups, and the circumstances of detection, we 

and of deposition or release. The lengths of the fou 

chapters on the different groups vary with daj 
the amount of material. Rats and mice get one int< 
hundred pages, but armadillos are dismissed pro 
by R. E. Brown in a summary sentence: “no- adv 
thing seems to be known about the role of hirr 
olfaction in the social behaviour of the Dasypo- the 
didae”. Areas for future work are identified, as for 
they should be in a book of this kind. The book mal 
is written for specialists but it also contains bloi 
innumerable curious facts to interest the non- acti 
specialist zoological reader. j 

Smells may come from several different are 
places: lungs, guts, special skin glands (such as lem 

the morillo on the snout of the capybara), cial 
anus, and urinogenital system. The smells are Th< 
not just waste products, there are bacteria in otb 
the glands, which metabolize the matter about mei 
to be voided, giving it its characteristic smell. The 
The sources may be various. But the domi- legs 
nant - and memorable - parts of the text and thei 
illustrations are the images of excretion. D. W. the 

Macdonald, for instance, relates how he tamed N 

several vixen and took them out for nightly puls 
walks on a loose leash. In 1 12 outings, he saw havi 
one vixen urinate 1,283 times, typically on the of u 
ground or some prominence, in a “marked hist; 
spatial pattern" around (but not beyond) the glan 
edge of the vixen's territory. Red foxes can deei 
distinguish their own urine from that of others, orai 
and can probably individually recognize other Shal 
members of their group by the scent of their of a 
urine. Domestic dogs, however, “do not seem disci 
to use urine to maintain territories"; they are proc 
not even territorial, which contradicts Konrad heal 
Urenz’s comparison between a dog's cocking Man 
its leg and a nightingale's song. and 

Horses, when left to themselves, live in “Kei 
groups of a stallion with a few adult females pred 
and their young. “Dominant harem males croo 

Sett in their ways 

Hans Kruuk {?* 

ERNEST NEAL ®. re 

The Natural History of Badgers 

^95) Cr ° Qm Helm ’ £14 ’ 95 (P a P erb ack , it is 
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usually respond to excreta of harem 
bers". Patricia Moehlman tells us and'?' 
sponse to urination by adult females™ 
the harem staHinn urinate ' "I, 


the harem stallion urinated on the 
per cent of the observations", n,e C* 
rhtno by contrast, is solitary, but it esa* 
tise us position by the odour of urine h 
characteristic ritual, “both male and kZ 
Sumatran rhinos may sq „ irt urine ^ 
spray being directed backwards foruptol* 

Courtship recognition, and territorialiw 
seem to be the three main purposes of urina^ 
odours; but they are not the only ones. 5 

Bruce effect of mice is a subtler compel 
effect. It is reviewed here by Brown, “In m 
Hilda Bruce reported that female mice which 
were placed with a strange male within twent* 
four hours of mating and left for seven to ten 
days had their first pregnancy blocked, came 
into oestrous, mated with the new male and 
produced a new litter.” The response anil be 
advantageous to the second male, as it ensbla 
him to produce more offspring. Apparently 
the female responds to the new male’s odour' 
for “exposure to bedding soiled by strange 
males will induce the same extent of pregnancy 
block as the presence of an adult male". The 
active compound is in the male's urine. 

If most of the “social odours" of these boob 
are urinary, not all of them are. The ring-tailed 
lemurs of Madagascar are equipped with spe- 
cial skin glands on their wrists and shoulders. 
The odburs they produce are used to warn each 
other off. Male lemurs settle their disagree- 
ments, with civility, by means of “stink fights". 
They pull their tails forwards between their 
legs, and wipe them on their wrist glands. The; 
then wave their tails over their heads, wafting 
the glands’ odour towards their rivals. 

Not all mammalian “social odours" are re- 
pulsive, though and their students do not only 
have to pore over stinking dung hills and sprays 
of urine. For cosmetics is united with natural 
history in these investigations. The preputial 
gland (a part of the urinary system) of the mini 
deer, in which it has grown to “the size of an 
orange", is the source of musk. Civet, at 
Shakespeare knew, is “the very uncleanly Qw 
of a cat”. And when the beaver mixes the 
discharge of its castor gland with its urine, ii 
produces the medicinal cosmetic of renowned 
healing powers, castoreum. Social Odounin 
Mammals would only inform us that casioreum 
and civet are probably produced as territorial 
“Keep out!” signs, and that musk may frighten 
predators away, by mimicking the smell of a 
crocodile. 


Interfere with the lives of badgers, and one 
touches a 1 nerve of the nation - questions are 
asked In Parliament, government committees 
of inquiry are set 16 work. Badgers are ubi- 
quitous in countryside that combines woodland 
and farmland, and Ernest Neal is the national 
expert on their habits, with fifty yeara of bad- 
ger-watching behind him. The Natural History 
of Badgers ishisthird bopk. on badgers, and, 
like the fyra. previous ones (1948 and ,1977) 
does not attempt to address any specific ques- 
tions about their evolution, or the way thbir .. 
numbers fire regulated , or the reasons for their 
:pecuqar social organization in groups. It tells 

5 ! watch the animals, it describes 
derails of their appearance, the occurrence of 
albmos, the strange places in which badgers =• 

There are sections 6ri 
social tehjviour.on food, on reproduction, dn : 
urban. badgers and on species of bpdger ini 

other parts df thp World. . ., ' V ' s ; <;*•/: . 

: style; -and ‘ the litany 

photographs .in: Ihis goodqooking bobk, coa-- 

a , wood, brwheri ' • 
their, settsvlBut' v reaiiy n 


als than this book might suggest. Watching 
them in the pasture, it is easy to forget thaltl #j 
are carnivores, and it takes hours of observa- 
tion before one realizes that these rather fa? 
animals are feeding on earthworms. In Briuin, 
it is, of course, just this habit of feeding 00 
earthworms in pastures which brings badges 
in contact with cattle, and which crea£ ^ W , 
havoc in the herds when badgers cany w > *: 
tuberculosis. , 

The Natural History of Badgers is one 
series produced by the Mammal Society, . . • 
would have provided an ideal opportunity 
bring science to the naturalist. It claims lo 
complete revision of Neal's previous w F 
book, but hardly touches a large ^ 
research on badgers which has been P ut5ll r 
in the last ten years. Most of the volume j 
exact repubiicatlon of the previous 
1977. Neal’s sources are often casual 
ments from acquaintances, or an ° t>scll ^ | , ^ . 
for a: PhD thesis, or fragmentary, unP uD , t 
reports without quantification. Tneff. 
drawing of a badger with aradio-hata^' .. v 
tratfng modern research - in fact* 
have not been used for many . • 

much better). The recent scientific ^ . • ■ 
on badger population dynamics, . 

Cial organization, scent marking, ; 

and behaviour in other countries, tec ^ ;j 
for establishing the age of an ifldtviduw,^^. , i 
appears to have passed without roaBOjl £ . \ 
imp&ct on this book,. although ^ e ^ii . : 

made to the existence of some of tw 
But perhaps I ask too much, and the .i”;.* 
foully meant to be just some ’ ' J [ 

: an^ndl'heaVy gfelerifce."''. ; ; , f ; - ' • ; ’. ’ 
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Other grounds, other seasons 


A. L. Le Quesne 

mihirbose 
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186pp. Pelham. £10.95. 
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LEO COOPER and ALLEN SYNGE (Editors) 

Beyond the Far Pavilions 

I59pp. Pavilion/Michael Joseph. £10.95. 

1851450173 
FRANK KEATING 
Gents and Players 
218pp. Robson. £8.95. 
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These are four books of very varying specific 
gravity, and the most substantial by some way 
is Mihir Bose's A Maidan View: The magic of 
Indian cricket. The reader must be prepared to 
lake in his stride most of the first two chapters, 
which combine inaccuracy of detail (“Britons 
never, never, never shall be slaves" is not the 
refrain of “Land of Hope and Glory"; “muscu- 
lar Christianity” was Charles Kingsley's idea, 
not Henry Newbolt’s; Macaulay was neither a 
man of commerce nor an evangelist; etc) with 
insubstantial, tendentious and often incoher- 
ent generalization about the nature of British 
imperialism. But if he does so he will be re- 
warded, for this is a book which puts the re- 
markable phenomenon of Indian cricket into a 
clearer perspective, at least for the British, 
than any previous book known to me. 

A Maidan View is an attempt to set Indian 
cricket in Its social and intellectual context. 
There is an obvious comparison with C. L. R. 
James’s Beyond a Boundary (1963), in that 
both are native-born interpretations for an 
English readership of what cricket has meant 
for Third World ex-imperial countries; and the 
interest of both lies largely in the way they bring 
out how, beneath the superficial universality of 
Ihe game and the clichds about cricket as a 
builder of imperial and post-imperial bridges, 
il has in fact meant very different things for the 
societies in which it has taken root. Bose's 
took makes it quite dear that, if the social 
history of cricket is ever to be written properly, 
jj have to be on a comparative basis. In 
Britain the game is an organic growth with 
genuinely populist origins, and the common- 
place that Test and county cricket are only the 
a pcx of a pyramid resting on the continuing 
strength of the game at club and village level 
throughout England still contains substantial 
hWh; in India, so Bose persuasively argues, the 
structure is top-heavy, concentrating over- 
■ ™ngly on the immense glamour and 
wealth (hat surround Test cricket and Test 
rocketers and balandng precariously on a rela- 
wely jv^k (and almost entirely urban) popular 
®se. (The contrast here with the game in the 
est Indies is stark.) The real support in India 
from the ranks of the socially mobile, 
y and strongly nationalist “middle 
nJk- nS 1 l * 10se ^tWren of midnight for whom 
we history of India since 1947 has been a suc- 
story; but there are also factors like the 
advantage that dynamic firms have 
to sponsoring the gome, and Bose sees 

fif Ty years O KT 

1936, carried a review 
M meridge’s study of Samuel 
Mnui m Barnest Ath eist, from which the 

m °Wng extracts are token: 

Malcolm Muggeridge, in his 
juhj, Butler's literary reputation 

■ deaib 1 ) tv 087 a released balloon after his 
5Wnri^ nswer is threefold. There was The ■ 
*hat iu telling the post-Victorians just 

yeamii,»T '* anted td be told. "People were 
Sfailanff!? ‘ relieved of the burden of family 
too. ^P s, 'Yhich , since their religious sanc- 
** Mr ^ become irksome." There 
*c«sar!? - S* BW tp give the book “the . 

of unrespectability” by his 
MTinik ■■ re W0S Henry Resting Jones to 
# ? ut,er ^ {or his own glory and... 

[ Muggeridge’sJ theory is 
> n ^ accepted am entirely false- 


the possibility of its popularity collapsing as 
quickly as it has risen during the last twenty 
years. 

There is a great deal more of comparable 
interest in the book, including discussion of the 
ways, mostly unsuspected by outside opinion, 
in which the development of Indian cricket has 
been affected and often bedevilled by inter- 
communal rivalries (the treatment of the role 
of Indian Muslims is particularly illuminating); 
the critical analysis of the part played by Ran- 
jitsinhji and the Indian princes in establishing 
the game in the subcontinent ; and the contrast- 
ing sketches of the personalities and influence 
of the cricketing stars (the comparison with the 
Indian film world seems entirely apt) like the 
younger Pataudi, Gavaskar and Kapil Dev. 
Finally, the book will continually stimulate the 
thoughtful English reader to contrasts with the 
position of the game in his own country. 

Chris Cowdrey's and Jonathan Smith’s 
Good Enough? is a horse from a more familiar 
stable - the co-operation between a profess- 
ional cricketer and a professional (or semi- 
professional. in this case) writer to cash in on 
a current reputation to float an autobiography; 
but it is not a run-of-the-mill book, rather it is 
an unusually interesting example of its genre. 
To begin with, it is not a ghosted autobiog- 
raphy, but a dialogue, with alternating 
chapters by the two authors. Jonathan Smith - 
Cowdrey's tutor at Tonbridge and now both his 
cricketing fan and his friend - is a novelist and 
radio dramatist , and his skills must have contri- 
buted a lot to the book's construction, which 
reads attractively us an interplay of two lively 


characters. Secondly, the book is not really an 
autobiography at all, hut concentrates on the 
cricketing events of 19H4 and 1985- the climax 
of Cowdrey’s career so far, which witnessed his 
establishment ns a regular member of the Kent 
side, his selection for the triumphant England 
tour of India and his subsequent appointment 
as captain of Kent for the 1985 season. It is not 
by any means the tale of a .smooth path to glory 
-and all the better tale for that - and there is. 
throughout, the doubt epitomized in the title, 
the problem involved in following in the foot- 
steps of a famous father. All in all, this is one of 
the vividcst accounts of a professional cricke- 
ter's life that 1 have yet come across. 

Beyond the Far Pavilions , compiled by Leo 
Cooper and Allen Synge, a sequel to their 
Tales from Far Pavilions , is a collection of 
anecdotes about cricket in outlandish ports of 
the world. It has its moments, such as Ihe 
(sadly undated) judgment on cricket in France 
from The Times, “There are scarcely a dozen 
Frenchmen who play cricket, and most of them 
play it abominably", and the problems of play- 
ing in Finland with aluminium stumps which 
had to be hammered straight whenever they 
were hit; but the longueurs arc numerous, 
facet iousness is overdone and one senses a 
formula not quite good enough to hear repeti- 
tion. Gents and Players is a selection from 
Frank Keating’s writing on a wide variety of 
sports. The pieces are good journalism, shot on 
a wide aperture with a very fast exposure: bril- 
linntly lit, all motion slopped, sharply focused 
and entirely lacking in the depth necessary to 
justify putting them between covers. 


Duffer amid the goons 


Clancy Sigal 

GEORGE PLIMPTON 
Open Net 

288pp. Deutsch. £10.95. 

0233979816 

North American ice hockey, which originated 
in the small farming communities of Canada, is 
now a big-money sport played, and fought, in 
rinks ail over the United States, especially on 
the East Coast. Even more than professional 
gridiron football, it is legalized mayhem. In no 
other sport, aside from the Punch and Judy 
frolics of televised wrestling, are skullcracking 
brawls - which can start in the rink and go on 
among the patrons' seats - so much an intrinsic 
feature, approved by players and audiences 
alike. Yet “pure" ice hockey is full of grace, 
speed and agility. Its best players, like Bobby 
Orr and Wayne Gretzky, are international 
athletes on a par with Pell. 

George Plimpton, editor of the Paris Re- 
view, is no stranger to the rituals of top-level 
sport. In previous books, such as Paper Lion 
and Shadow Box, he has appointed himself 
“America’s Number One professional 
amateur”, penetrating - with a self-conscious 
clumsiness matched only by his courage - 
games like football, boxing and baseball. He 
enacts the dream of so many American men 
who, as James Thurber once said, often go to 
sleep striking out the entire batting order of the 


published works and literary remains and on 
the equally meticulous “Memoir" by Festing 
Jones. 

Butler, says Mr Muggeridge, bred up Jones 
deliberately to absorb his Leaching and give it 
to the world. For thirteen years he presented 
him with fin allowance of £200 a year, relieving 
him of the necessity of eaming a living, so thnt 
they could be together. Jones was his disciple, 
his friend, the man who should explain him to 
posterity. In 1900 Jones’s mother (who had 
been allowing him £100 a year to Butler’s £200, 

- although Mr Muggeridge, conveniently for his 
argument, omits to mention this) died arid 
Jones was financially independent of Butler. 
At once a change came. 

He had only Jones - riel l her wife, nor .child , nor 
memories lo comfort him, only Jones: and Johes, 
as soon ns he did not need his money, deserted ;• 
him . .Then his heart broke. Then he gave up the 
ghqfr andJopev^ljo ta ft sp«js^ WM « 


New York Yankees. In other words, Plimpton 
is a professional fantasist, a serious dabbler, 
who occasionally takes quite large chances 
with his not very agile body. 

Open Net spans the years 1977, when Plimp- 
ton joined the Boston Bruins as a rookie goal- 
keeper, to 1985, when he played briefly with 
the Edmonton Oilers. His heart, (hough, is 
with the Bruins, an up-and-dowri team frill of 
"goons" and “enforcers" - thugs on ice. "The 
function of the goon", Plimpton says, is to 
“cruise the ice outfitted with the instincts and 
inclination of the back-alley mugger". Often a 
goon is sent out to entice an opposing star into 
a fight and thus have him removed by the re- 
ferees; the hockey authorities are notoriously 
slow, though, to put a stop lo punch-ups, which 
are a significant part of the attraction for 
audiences. 

By now there is a formula to Plimpton's 
“participatory journalist” sports books. He is 
the duffer, buffoon, the target of his team- 
mates' jeering abuse but also the focus of their 
protectiveness. Gradually, by taking enough 
blows- in this case, usually by collapsing on his 
weak ankles - he learns the rudiments of the 
game and acquires the affectionate respect of 
the “Lunch Pail Gang”, as the Bruins are 
called. In the Big Game against the Phil- 
adelphia Flyers he does everything wrong. But 
he is such an inoffensive, cackhanded hero it is 
impossible not to like him: above all, he is 
never afraid to make a fool of himself, in his 
few moments “in the cell” (at the net) against ' 
the Flyers, he says, “I stood in the cage, staring 
out at the empty rink, feeling lonely and put 
upon . . • r portrait of guilt and ineptitude". 
Fortunately, he is never called upon to da any 
aclunl brawling, and, as usual, he, acquits 
himself with cheerfulness and honour. 

Plimpton uses his physical innocence as a 
tutorial device. (He also keeps afoldbnck note- 
book concealed in the leg pad, of his forty ■ 
pounds of goalie’s equipment.) When in goal, 
we ure tald. il seems as if ihe puck, which can 
zing in at 12Sinph, is being shot straight at you. . , 
Nobody ever really warns the job of goal- 
tender, though the toothless, scarred, broken - 
nored survivors see themselves os a gladiatorial 
filite. Through Plimpton’s notes and second- 
hand stories we learn the myths of ice hockey, 
if not the reasons for its appeal or its financial 
structure. He is too nice nnd too loyal to his 
team-mates to describe ice hockey in anything 
except the tenns of a Tom and Jerry cartoon. . 
Open Net Is a charming, entertaining book 
skating pletisqra^ly' oil the, periphery, of the _ . 
game. . - y i.i , - ( v v . !r typ 
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